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TO 

THE RIGHT HON. HENRY GOULBURN,M.P. 

ChanceUor rf the Exchequer^ S^c. S^c, 
THIS BOOK IS DEDICATEDi 

IK TESTIMOKT OF THE AUTBOE'S GKATITUDE, FOE KUXIE0U8 
PEESOViX FAyO0E«9 EECEIYED FEOK BIJC, WHILE 

CHIEF SECRETARY OF STATE FOR IRELAND; 

EUT MOEE ESPECIALLY, FOE THE XIKD IKTEEEST, WHICH HE TOOK 

* 

IK TBS COKCEEKS OF THE UKPOETtTKATS 



Beat nitu ISttrnft ot ItrlanH ; 



ANP FOR THE TIMELY PECUNIARY ASSISTANCE, ONCE PROCURED 

BY HIM FOR THE INSTITUTION FOR THEIR RELIEF, BY WHICH 

IT WAS SAVED FROM EJECTMENT AND PROBABLE RUIN; 

AND IN CONSEQUENCE OF WHICH TEMPORARY AID, ITS 

CONDUCl'ORS HAVE BEEN ENABLED, ALMOST EN. 

TIRELY TO SURMOUNT ITS URGENT 

DIFFICULTlSSw 



The reader is requested, to correct the following 

ERRATA. 

Page 26, line 10 from top, /or " breathing, and," read " and breathing." 

•"— 64, the sentence, beginning in the tmrd line from top, at '* — And as they, 
&c." should M thus, ^^ And as they, who are m a deep dark cave, see 
more clearly the luminous heavenly bodies, than those, around 
whom broad day-light glares ; and as persons, envelopeid in {tie 
shades of night, are more strongly affected, by the view of even a 
faint distant light, than those, about whose persons die sun pours 
its rays; &c." 

66, line 6 from bottom, omit " not." 

262, line 4 of Postscript, /or " contracted," r^orf contrasted." 

^ There are a few other errata, but as they are mere tjrpographical errors of 
the compositor, (misprints of one letter for another, and a few accidental omis- 
tsions or slips of letters, at the beginnings or ends or lines,) and can be corrected 
by the sense, it is needless to specify them. 

It is necessary to remark, that the Italian and French quotations are unavoid- 
ably printed without accents, as few printers, in this ooundy, have a sufficiency 
of such smaJl type cast with accents, which are rarely used m English. 



N.B. Any contributions, towards the relief of the Institution, from, a debt of 
£600 Irish, contracted for the unavoidable completion of the new School- 
rooms and Dormitories, and the necessary alterations in the old buildings, to 
separate the male and female pupils, and for which it is incumbered with a 
heavy annual interest^ will: be thankfully received, by the Author, at his resi- 
dence. No. 11, North Great George's-street, Dublin ; or by Mr. William 
Hopper, Clerk to the Institution, at the Committee*8 Office, No. 16, Upper 
Sackville-street, Dublin. 



TO 



THE SERVICE 



or 



neglected by 



THEIR MORE OIFTED FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN, 

V 

this trifling effort 



IN 



Sttir <2rauiKe 



SY A FELLOW-CREATURE; 

As Deaf, by Nature, spiritually, as they are physically; 

and 

As Dumb, in all '' offering unto God of the fruit of the lips/** 

AS 

STj^rs are in Vocal iianguage. 



• Hebrews xiiL 15. 



" Faiieit and foremost of the tndn, that wait 
On Man's most dignified, and happy state ; 
Whether wepame ihee Chaeitt, or Lo? E ;— 
Chief grace below, and all in all above : 

Prosper, — I press thee by a powerful plea, 

A task 1 Tenture on, impellM by thee !" 

Ciwpet^ Charity, 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following ]^ag&' contain the subsuftee of A feW general lectures, on the 
subject of the Bekf tod Dumb, delivered at the Rotiiiido in DuUin, in the be« 
ginning of 1816, with a riew to excite pUbUc attention to their neglected conditivtt 
in Ireland, and to induce them to establish a sch<ool for their edneatHon, together 
with a few extracts from my Speeches, at the several succesi&ve annivenaries, 
since that period. By the great mercy of my LORD and S A V lOUR JESUS 
CHRIST, they wde blessed with success in this object : and the National Insti- 
tution, which is now conducted on* an extensive plan at Claremont, near Glas- 
nevin, by day friend Mr. Joseph Humphreys, was commenced, on a small scale, in 
Dublin. These papers, their object being accoipplished, were laid aside. It has 
occurred to me, at Afferent times, that, possibly, even with idl their deflects, their 
publication mi^t, in some measure, promote the extension of aninterest in die 
public mind, about the Deaf ahd Dumb; Not having time to remodel them, i 
have drawn my pen across many partv, and added such anecdotes, as have since 
come to my knowledge. I have destroyed all those parts, which related to' the 
histwy of Schools for the Deaf, and the various modes of instruction pursued iti < 
them, of which I then knew nothing exce];^t from published books^;* never having 
seen a Deaf and Dumb Institution, or, until then, a Deaf and Dumb ifadividuaL 
I have reason to hope, that niy two dear Christian friends, Mr. Humphreys, 
and Monsieur Lduis Dn Puget, now master of the Birmingham Deaf and 
Dumb Institution, will shortly publish a series of valuable works, on the in* 
struction' of the Deaf, — ^nothing of value existing At, presentjn English. 

Three most severe attacks of t3rphus fbver, in IBll'and 18^^ with two relapses 
after one, caught in the exercise of my profession, within the short period of 
eighteen months, having totally disabled me for a time from its active pursuit, 
I thought I might employ my leisure usefrilly at home, while convalescent, in 
preparing these lectures, and in giving such a slight degree of instruction^ at 
my ignorance on the subject was capable of affording, to a Deaf and Dumb diild; 
in (»rder to prove to the public, eaeperimerUaUy^ during the lectures, how much 
could be done in three or four months, in their instruction, by a person who 
had had no pmctical experience. -j- Thinking it probable, that in some of the 



* A most valuable work on this subject, which contains an account qf almost aU existing 
Deaf and Dumb Schools, with a comparative view of their [dans of instroction, and a history 
ill fact of the whole science of their education, has just been published by Baron De Gerando, 
one of the Administrative Commission of the Paris Institution. It is entitled, ** De L'Edu- 
cdtion des Sourds-muets de Naissance. 2 Tomds, 8ro. Paris, 1827, pages xv. & 592, Be 668. 

t It is but right to mention, what first suggested the idea to me. After having finished 
mj Medical and Surgical studies, at Edinburgh and London, I made a tour through th« 
Souttj and West of England, (having already visited the North, on my way from Scotland,) 
,to examine the principal Hospitals, Prisons, Manufactories, &c. 8c^. Among other letters 
of hitroduction, I had one to Dr. De Lys, at Birmingham. He gave me the first Report 
of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, recently established there. While resident at 
Edinburgh ahd London, I had never even heard of the existence of luch Asylums in these 

AS 
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l^eat establishments for the poor in Dublin I might find some Deaf and Dumb 
persons, I inquired at the Foundling Hospital, and at the Bedford Asylum for 
Orphans, then attached to the House of Industry. In both I found several, of 
course totally uninstructed and ignorant. Out of those in the latter, who seemed 
the most neglected, I took one to my own house, by pennission of the Oovemors, 
with whom I was intimate, having served my apprenticeship at the House of 
Industry, to my late lamented friend Surgeon Todd. After many mistakes 
and difficulties, arising from my ignorance, I succeeded in teaching him to 
pronounce any letter, syllable, word or sentence in any language whatever, 
written in English characters, that I placed before him; and to know 
a pretty large catalogue of nouns and adjectives, a few verbs, and some of 
t^e common particles. He could also reckon to any amount, write a pretty good 
hand, perform the first three simple rules of arithmetic, construct some sen- 
tences, and answer a few simple questions. The novelty of his production was 
the chief interest of the lectures, and probably the sole cause of their success. 
As soon as my health was tolerably restored, and the Institution established, 
I of course relinquished to it my little pupiL He has been since well taught 
by Mr. Humphreys, and has now served nearly two-thirds of his apprentice- 
sliip to a respectable printer in Dublin, in whose office, by his master's per* 
mission, he now prints this book. I have never had cause to regret the choice, 
which the LORD led me to make of him out of others, who appeared at first 
more favourable subjects for the experiment. I chose him, because he seemed 
totally neglected in all respects, and lost among perhaps a thousand hearing 
children. He has shewn the most amiable dispositions and the most correct 
conduct, knows himself as a sinner, and the LORD JESUS CHRIST as 
the only SAVIOUR, and is decidedly influenced by HIS faith, hope and love, 

1 have only now to solicit my readers to remember, that these papers were 
written to be read rapidly, or rather spoken, before a public meeting;— that I 
have not leisure to alter their whole form, so as to suit them for publication, as a 
book to be read and criticised ;- that my only object in publishing them is the 
benefit of the Deaf and Dumb;— and to entreat, therefore,— that they wil| 
pardon their multiplied defects, for the sake of the cause they advocate. 

Any profits, arising from the sale of this book, shall be devoted to the service 
of the Deaf and Dumb. 



capiuls; and in such i^orancethen was I, as to the wretched state of the Deaf-mute, when 
uneducated, and the importanoe aud interesting nature of their instruction, that I took so 
little interest about them, as not to visit the school at Birmingham at that time. On 
looking into the Report, however, I found that it originated from a few lectures on the 
aubject, and the exhibition of a little girl, whom Dr. De Lys, and his friend, Alexander 
Blair, Esq. had partially educated, for this purpose. I knew, that no such school had ever 
exUted in Ireland ; and it occurred to me, that, perhaps, I might at some future time be 
able to apply the same means, to the same end, for the good of my own country. Except, 
however, fVom the accidental leisure, caused, Ai above mentioned, by my illnesses, I should 
probably never have executed this project, or pertt/ipseven h^ve thought of it again seriously. 



THE CONTRAST, 



Have you eyer contemplated the hopeless condition of a Child, bom Deaf, 
remaining consequently Dumb ; yet, left uniemedied and uneducated ? If 
not, — now at last behold him ; and shudder at the thought, that you have so 
Jong overlooked his misery ! See him, in his natire world, unprivileged and 
without rights : in his own country, a wretched alien, nnpitied by his compa- 
triots ; nay, in his very home, and even in the bosom of his family, a des- 
pised and neglected shame* ; eternally alone, a disfranchised exile from so- 
ciety, — ever in compulsory seclusion and involuntary retirement ; left to melan- 
choly musings pn the joiyless present and the pain^ past, and to doubtful an- 
ticipations of a dark yet eventful futurity. 

Picture to yourselves then, for a moment, the unhappy lot of an individual, 
thus neglected and untaught : trace him, on his melancholy journey, from in- 
fancy to manhood ; and firom manhood to declining years. Thrown at once to 
an almost immeasurable distance from all other men ; cut off, from nearly all 
the sports and amusements of childhood, the pleasures and the enjoyments of a 



* I.could mention various anecdotes, in proof of this, derived from the annals of the Deaf 
and Dumb of this country and of others ; but it gives me more pleasure, to mention one 
honourable ezceptton, in the conduct of a poor Heathen woman, which doubly shames those 
bearing the name of Christian, whoin I should condemn by their relation. **In the year 
1787, during the prevalence of a partial scarcity in Bengal, many of the poor natives were 
driven to send several of their children to Calcutta, ahd oflFbr them for sale. A noble Lord, at 
that time a member of the supreme Council of Bengal, directed his servant to purchase 
them, ^vlng the parents at the same time an assurance, that, on the return of plenty, their 
childrca should be restored to them, on application. Of those purchased, there was on/y one 
reclaimed by its parent, and that was the child of a poor woman, who derived her subsistence, 
from the lowest species of labour, and the child was Deetf and Dumbt inci^bleof making 
any return finrher care. The prospects of the child would have been dark and cheerless, 
without this heaven^irected sympathy and a£R»etiOB.*'« 



« Comforts of Old Age, with Biographical Illustrations, by Sir Thomas Bernard, Baronet, 
4th edition, ISmo. London, 1818, pages S6i. Note (to page 172, Ime 4,) oo «< Parental Afl&c 
tlon"— tee pages 259, 260. 



manly age, the comforts and supports of deca3ring days. Inferior immensely 
to those, who should he but his equals ; single in the midst of his kind ; alone 
amongst his fellows ; a recluse, even in the very centre of company : without a 
conscious feeling ef progKissive improvement, to* enliven ; without one sin^e 
hope of ultimate saeeess, in any attempt, to encourage his exertions ; destitute 
even of an object, worthy of his pursuit, at which to aim his efforts. Without 
words, to convey the feelings of his heart ; if sick, unable to '^ reveal the 
secret pain:" if hungry, incapable to tell it; if wronged, or abused, orinis- 
represented by a stranger, unable to explain it to his parents, and seek their 
protection ; if oppressed, or despised, or ill-treated, at home, with no power to 
complain ; without redress, without refuge, without escape.* Dependant cai- 



* Personne nMgnorequel beau, quel grand charactcre, a develoi^ M.De L'Epee, dam cette 
circonstance de la vie, qui, transportee sur la scene, a tait si souvcnt coaler Ifflaraierdes 
fpectaieun.f 

Ua jjBune sooxd xnuet est treure errant, sur le dacUn du joux, dam les met de Bnif ; on 
le conduit a M. L* Abbe De L'Epee ; il le recoit comme enyojre par le ciel meme, et le nomine 
STieodore. Sous les haillons de la misere on demelait, en cet en£anc, dernumieres poUea, et 
des moeurs qui contrastaient avec ses vetemens, et semblaieot trahir une toute autre orij^e.* 
Ne serait ce quelque orphelin, victime de la cupidite ? peutetre rberitier d*une grande for> 
tune? peutetre Tunique rejcton de quelque illustre famine ? Ges soupconti, dabord' vagUetf, 
acquierent diaque jour plus depoid8,-dansl*e8prit de M. DeL*Bpee, armesureqne8e««aMli 
developpent et Tesprit et le characiere de son eleve. Une fonle d'observations- lamilieuMb 
▼ieaneat les fortifiert Enfin le jeune homrae phis insttuit, retracant let: aouvenin de son 
en&nce» acheve la -conviction. Aussitot la resolution -de 1* Abbe de JJEgee est prise, auco^i 
efibrt ne lui coutera, pour rendre a ce matheureux son nom et sa fortune. Mais, bela»>! 
sur quoi se fondent ses esperances, toutes les perquisitions, qu'il a faites jusq'lci, ont ete sana 
suooes 1 Theodore na jamais entendu prononcer le nom de son pere : il ne connait ni sa 
patrie' ni-sft.fiunUk»; et si on parvient a dccQuvrlr I'on et Tautre, que d'obstuder encorfe 
a surmonter 1 II vous faudra lutter, n'en doutcz point, homme tropgenereux, il vous faudra 
lutter contre des adveirsaires puissans ou audacieux, dont I'autorite ou I'adresse ne vmic 
lais8«t>nt ancune esperance de succesj ; attaqucs a la fois dans leur honneur et dans leur 
fortune, ils raettront tout en oeuvre pour faire rcjailllr sur vos cheveux blancs, la hontfe 
dont vous voulee justement les courrir,— ce qu'lls ont fait vous dit, de quoi lis sont capablek 
encore. Oe si puissans considerations cussent arrete tout autre que M. De L*£pee; mais il 
■'agit des droits de la justice et de i'humanite : il ne balance pas. II est plein de confiance 
en la Providence. Ix voila, a soizante seize ans, cherchant pour retrouver quelqnes indiccfe 
|dus certaines. Les inflrmltes et les occupations de M. L* Abbe de L*£^pee ne lui permir«Bt. 
pas d'accorapagner son eleve a Toulouse. II confia 6e lOin au maitre de pulsion, ^ez qui de^ 



t The title of the French Work is as follows— *• L'Abbe De L'Epee. Comedie Historiqutf, 
eQ.,dnq actes,^ en pros&j par T. N. .BouilW, merabre d» la Societa Pbilotactakiquei, 
Bepresente pour la premiere fois an Theatre Francais de la Republique, le £S Frimaiif 
an viii. 

et ipse, 
Notnt infiratres aninii pateml. Horace 4.1. 

Je me suis montre plein d'amour patemd« 
Envers mes freres, 

Prix. 1 flr.fiO ernes, a Paris, chesE Andre, ImprimeurIibraire,R«edela liaipr, Kei 477et 
Palais Egalite. Oalerie dcrriere le Theatre de la KepubUque, Ho. 51, An buitieme.'* 
8vo. pages 96. 
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tiisly upon those around him, fbr preservation from innmnerable erils, — evik^ 
which he cannot foresee, and against which he could not possibl j guard ; 
obliged to rely on gratuitous sympathy, or the casual conmiiseration of others, 
for the supply of even the commonest requisites of humanity, for the t^ 



meurait ce Jeune homme, et a Didier, autre lourd muct, phu initnilt, (jui lui uerrait dlnter. 
prete. Un main invisible le soutient et le guide, ou plutot 11 eit lui meme range du 
Seigneur qui accompagne le jeune Theodore. Apret beaucoup de recherdiei et de counet 
infructueuset, ill arrivent a Toulouse. Id lei souvenirs se presient ea fbule dans reqpiit du 
eune sourd muet. La rapidite de ses signes ne suiBt pas a la foule des emoCioBs, qu*! 
chaque pas 11 eprouve. II s*arrete tout a coup; un geste expressif, acoompagne d*uu orl 
aigu, annonce a son compagnon,.qu*il a reconnu le lieu de sa naissance. C*cst devant THotel 
du Comte de Solar, dont I'unlque beretier, sourd-muet, etait mort, disalt on, a Paris. 
MiUe autres drconctances deposent en faveur de T^ve de M. De L'l^ee. Vainexnent 
une Toix interessee crie a Phnpotiure : la cause est portee au Chatdet de Faris, dont la 
sentence en 1781 admit leg pretentions de Jotepk Comte de Solar, et rend au jeune Theodore 
le titre et les biens de Comte de Solar. La fkmille de la partie adverse en q^pelle au paile< 
' ment. Ne pouvant reuissir a fidre casser le jugement* on obtient du molns que l'executi«i 
en soit suspendue. Cependant le jeune bomme porta le nom de Comte de Solar, jusqu*a la 
xnortde M. DeL'E^et du Due De Penthievre, ce noble appui de tous les nalheureuz. 
£n 179S, apres la destruction du Parlian^ent, I'ailkire Ait portee devant le nouveau 
tribunal de Purls. Prive de son Mailre et de son Protecteur, le malbeureux jeune sourd 
muet Alt ramenede nouveau devant les tribunaux, pour etre depouille du nom, qtt*ll avait 
pwte et de toutes ses espenmces. Le 9t JuUlet 179S, un jugement inllrma celui du Chaldet, 
et defendit au jeune homme de porter a Tavenir, le nom de Solar. Alon cet Infinrtunei 
sans amis, sans famine, sans fortune, entra dans les rangs de nos Inrares, et malgre son iu 
ilrmtte s*engagea dans un;regiment de cuirassiers, ou selon d*autres dans un regiment d'artillcrie 
iegere. ''LaVue deTennemi, se disalt il, sera pour moi le signal de laduurge, et je ne 
•veux pas connaitre celui de la retraite.'* Didier ne voulut pas rabandoner; U entra dans 
le meme corps, et y resta jusqu' a la mort de son camarade, qui ne tarda pas a trourer 
dans les combaU une mort digae du titre qu*ll avalt peidu. Dans une charge de cavakrlek 
emporte parson courage, et n*entendant point la trompette, qui le rappelle, U tombefirappe 
^*une balle au front, an milieu d'un gros d'eonemis qu*il avait perces, justiflant par une 
mort glorieuse, une noble origine Didier se retira alors du service, et c*est de lui que 
l*on a appris, que son ami avait peri sur le champs de batalUe. Cette oondulte, si genereuse, 
si touchantB,de M. De L'E;pee, nefiit cependant a I'abri des plus noirs inculpations. On 
chercha a le representer, dans cette droonscance, non seulement comme la dupe, mids 
-comme le oompliee et le fauteur de la trame la plus odieuse. SI son cbaractere connu ne 
repoussait une si horrible accusation, to nom du Prince vertueux, qui ne cessa de I'bonorer 
de son amitle, et le jugement porte en dveur de son eleve, auraient sui&t, pour dissiper 
jusqu'aux plus Icgers nuages, dont to haloe et llntrigue ont voulu obscurdr sa memoiie. 
Quelle qu'ait ete l*lssnede ce prooes, sa glofare n'en est ni moins solide, ni moins pure, car 
ce sont les pensees genereuses qui font to vraie grandeur.*** The above quotation is given, as 
I find it : I cannot iqiprove of everj part of it. 



•LVrt d*enseigner aparler aux sourds muets de naissanoe,par M, L'Abbe De L*Epeek 
augmente de notes expl£Batives et d'un avant propos, par M. L* Abbe Sicafd, Directeur de 
rinsUtution Royale des sourds mueto, Ac. precede de l*»kMe histoiique de M. Ii*^Abbe 
I>e L*£k>ee, pwr M. A. Bebian Censeur des etudes de L*fnstitution Boyale des sourds 
swetBdePds. ImprtneffiedeJ.a.De&ttt. ftue das PMU AHgusOB^ No. 6. 1890. ive^ 
rages 115. voyet pi 45i-.M. 
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provUion of the indifpensable necenaries of life ; aad, st the ttme tfane, 
ucterlj igDonnt of Him, ^^ \Vlio feedeth eren the young vsretis, when they cry 
unto him :** Without the hopes and proepecta and oonsolations of rdigion, to 
cheer him agoinet difficulties, to eneourage him under diaappointmeBti, to vup- 
jMit him in afflictions, to save him from despondence. Totally unacquainted 
with that l}£iMO, upon whose fatherly protection and tender care all hia chil. 



ThU Incident In the lift) of De L'Ejpee, had, at before said, been made the lubject ot a 
Drama, hy Monsieur De Bouilly, it has been since translated into ^giish.* Hie mott 
admired Incident in It has always been that. In which the author makes the Deaf and 
Dumb boy pais the following eulogium upon his bene&ctor, in answer to theqaeAion, 
VfhQtn do you consider the greatest man ? *' Nature names Buflun ; Science pohiti out 
D*Alembert) Sentiment and Truth plead for Jejui Jacques RousMau ; Wit and Tatle 
present Voltaire, but Oealus and Humanity prodaira De ITEpee, and him I prefer to ail 
others.** This compliment of Mr. Bouilly I diould rather call an intended compliment,— for I 
own, that I thhik the last part spoiled by the former. I must confess, that I think it very 
little praise to any man, to say he is superior to that profligate, bad man, Voltaire, who prosi. 
tltuted hii fine talents to the lowest purposes, or to that specious philosopher D*Alembert. 
who degraded science, by attempting to make it subservleht to infidelity. And as to 
sensibility, tt Is still ten praise to make him only superior to Rousseau, a poor raia man off 
talents, a fHvtriousYop of feeling, a conceited pretender to a usdess and inspnliriWe sciw 
tlmentallsm : De L*Epee,— with aU the vital warmth and wholesome glow of a gcoerous and 
actire phllantrophy, personifying the rery si>irit of benerolenoe ; The other,— whose spa*, 
rloui sensitiveness was the sickly oftprlng of an effeminate ddlcacy of nenrousaess, 
expending all his little trading stock of sentimentality upon scenes of imaginary evils, and 
tales of fletlttous distress, so as to have none tu spare for cases of real and embodied misery^ 
even when generated by himself. The one creating a new science in the cau»c of humanity^ 
the other blighting the Adds of elegant literature, by the mildew of his corrupted heart, 
breathed forth by his dirtempercd Imagination. But for the sake of truth, I could not 
qieak thus harshly, for, being no^ without sin myself, I cannot venture to judge another :— - 
my only object is to warn others and to commend De L'E^tee. 

On the feequeney of attempts at defrauding the Deaf of their rights, the Author of 
Cenni Istorid thus qieaks— In page 7, and also In note (5) ; 

Equanco sara 11 numero dri gettatl all* ultbna mi8eria,o sullestrade od inunqualche 
spedale,— qoaU vittime d*una impane usurpazione del patrlmoniali lori diritti !»•&&• &C. 

(5) V^gasi il Capitolo— 6e on Muto e Sordo possa fiu-e testamcmto. Esso finisce oosi; 
" Be poi si trattasse di un muto e sordo e itatura, siccome questi non potrebbe sapere 
eosa sia testamento, per venir eziandio censidcrato come uomo morto, non avrebbe luogo 
quanto si e shi qui detto, e non potrebbe in conseguensa in alcuna maniera disporre deUe 
propriesostanse; essendo aflittto Imposslblle, chevogUa, con segnl, e gesti dimostrarela 
sua voionta droa una cosa da lui aflktto ignorata, ne mai intesa.'* Belmondo— Od sem^ 
pUce notalo. Parte 111, nuova edlzione di Torino ISSaf 
Ko legsl steps are ever taken in Phmce,lQ which the life^ liberty, or interest off a X)est 



* Deaf and Dumb, ot the Abbe De L'Epee. an Historical Play, in five Acts. Translated 
ftrom the Ktrtocb edition, by the Author, T. N. BoniUt , to wbicfi U prefixed, some acDDunt 
of the Atabe^ and of his Instltutioo for the Rdief and lastructlon of the Deaf and Dumbi— 
loaiiniii tt Sees, London* 1101. 8vo. Price Ss. 6d. 

fCeani Isloslel, sulle Istltuskmide* flonll.mati o de* ClechL <n Olovannl BattMa flcagtt. 
otrtilstttutoretfltenl^imitle^ TocinedallastaniperiaaeBle.l8S^8Ta.. 

psgloeiOi pr: BedidfloldL Vlde.p7.enou (5.) '^ • ^ 
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dnen may repo9e themgeLres, in perfect confidenee and peace ; and ignonnt 

that there is ON£>wha oft* times woil&eth out, hy '^ these li^ afflictions, which 

are but for a moment^ aa excessively exceeding^ even an etenud weight of 

glory." 

^Bom capable indeed of heavenly truth, 

But down to latest age, from earliest youth. 

His mind a wilderness, thro* want of care ; 

The plough of wisdom never ent'ring there.**' 

Caufp0r*t ffope. 
,-WhetbeB, that reAectv foi a moment, upon aU die varred and refined gratis 
fications, which he has derived, in society, from the free and unrestrained re- 
dproeation of sentiment, the mutual and unembarrassed interchange of wis- 
dom and of knowledge, amongst the '* companions of his easy social hours,*' 
can look, without feelings of the most lively compassion^ upon an indi- 
vidual, thuA growing up, in the midst of a eommonitj of his fellow.4iien, wi^ 
out any adequate medium, fov the communication of his own ideas, or finr the 
reception of theirs ; deprived by a natural imperfection of all these enjoyments, 
and ever rirat out from all access, by the ordinary routes, to the Temple of 
Knowledge :— Beings, who, though bom with all the feelings and sympaUiiesof 
social man, and every capacity and destination of a rational and immortal 
soul, are disinherited, as it were, and for life, by the evil destiny of their birth, 
from all the charms of literature, the pleasures of society, and the blessings 
of Revdaticm ; consigned to the cheerless gloom of mutism, and the changeless 
privacy of deafhess-;— Beings, who, though '^ heirs with him of the same im- 
mortality,*' live, and die, without ever being omsoled and supported, under the 
depression of consdoua deficiencies, by the encouraging ^u^t, that there is 
aaodiker world, besrond the grave ; where corporeal or mental imperfections shall 
no longer exist, where '^ there shall be -no more sonow— no more sighing.** 



and. DiunbpenoD i» cenoemad, witbimt auigaing or all»wing- him t* chooBe an inter. 

pfetea. A regM]atioa». which, it. wanU be vrdl taenfbroe, i» amunttjr, whare panaoal IW 

bectr^MiA pcoperty ara laiicfa battac secttred,in ganara^tagrthaeonfcitiatioa. 

• Mr. MtQD «a)rt, he hat ** haard of a young xnaa, theiUegitimate aon <^ « lale- great 

flftataNtan, by a lady of quality, having been shut up in a nMuUiouae without the benefit 

ctf any lUfdi priviiege* altheugfa hispreoeptori the late Mr. T. Bvaidwood^ Sen. wai, as I am 

infevmadjt hgr perMBs wall aeqnainted with the ikmUyof that gentleouui, of oftUton^ 

that he was far flrom labouring under any mental derangement whatsecKi. I hare not- 

beasd^whetiMrfaiaitaqpcisonmeDt wastheactof hia/itfhar, ivfth-whoan hewatw knoam not 

to agree perfectly in political opinions, nor if he be at preaent iii.eaisteneQ bat certawit: 

H%. tiMUk n» smntion is mademC Hm ia that great tiaaa'switt, jior ia the soHaequent arrange* 

mentmade for the benefit of the widow and a daughter. He imwt be then 00 more; 

Peace torthe memory of the dead. It will be enough for the olitieet of mz.ra^tioniBg. here 

the fate of this unhappy young man, if it serve to call the attention of those, with whom 

«h» power' Has, tb proteet the unfortunate tHonb Bmm opyie a si oii uiA a-deprtratlDn of 

jusTid^ wbkfa -ia eUowed . bYthe law of our. country to the woiit of fimigptaa^-^MiMtfiUll 

JErdKaarfiMf,xxiiL 411 1807.--Letter by Mr. Mano, of PuiiSect. 
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Who, that liai considered the boundless extent, and the paramount impore- 
ance of the instruction, which his own mind has received, through the mediulti 
of his sense of hearing,* can contempUte, without feelings of the most poig- 
nant sorrow, the situation of a child, destitute of this most excellent of the 
Creator's gifts,-f-<- without forming an anxious desire for his relief,~without ut- 
tering an ardent prayer, that some means might be discovered, to remedy his 
defects, or at least to palliate their consequences, and rescue him from that 



* The natoral ignorance of the Deaf and Dumb i« exprened by one, who knew them wen, 
in the following extract: 

" Degli esseri fomiti d*un anima immortale, die render devono cento delle lor o operaxionf , 
al Tribunalc del Giudlce etemo, vivono lenza conofcerlo : Son per loro in rano tspetti i Sacri 
Libri ; il f^no e to cmisolasioni della Beligione sono loro scoaofciuti, and Religione* 
Morale, Chiesa, Saoerdoti, Altare, Rivelasione, Anima, Etemita,ParadiM>, lono nomitutti 
e cose per loro non eaiiitenti. II loro cuore non riene umiliato giammai dal pensiero dcDa 
cormsione della propria natura : ne ha provato mai il minimo senao di riconoaoenaa 
Teno un* amoroso Bedentore morto innocente per loro : v^ono in somma ooU* eateriore ■ 
loltanto di uomini, ma eguaimente all'oacuro delta loro oondialone, del loro deftine^, del 
loro Dio; atU lolo alle impressioni oorporee e sensibili, che ezcluiivamente 11 oocupane 
cd attraggono ; eqwati coti al ditordine, al dclitto, al rizio. 

Andare al soccorso de A sfortunate creature, aprir loro la strada, onde di Dio »1§ 
truiicano e de* loro doveri, non e ella una beneficensa, ima misericordia replicatamente 
meritoria ?**i^ 

f The singular importanoe of the ear, above the other senses, in connexion with the 
rec^tion of moral and religious ideas, is thus well stated by Dr. Mitcfaill.— *' As the . 
human voice is enabled to progagate sounds, with peculiar significations, so the human 
ear is wonderfully adapted, to receive and comprehend them. The ideas, thus passing 
from one person to another, may he referred to three heads, Physical, or such as relate to ' 
natural things; Ethical, or such as concern accountable beings ; and lA>gical, or audi as 
illustrate the metbodof reasoning upon the former. 

Of the physical or natural class of objects all the senses take cognizance, according to 
their several capacities : the Sight, the Taste, the Smell, and more especially the Touch 
concur with the ear, in making man acquainted with the material world ; but the Ear 
possesses an almost exclusive jurisdiction over questions of a moral and dialec^c kind. 
Hie sentiments of a rational mind, and the duties of an accountable soul, cannot be 
so well portrayed to the eye, nor subjected to the touch, nor perceived by the palate, nor 
comprehended by the olfactory nerves, lliey are destined for another sense. This rerides ' 
in the auditory organ : Here these momentous communications areteceived, welcomed and 
comprehended. So extensive and sovereign is its cognizance, that the ear may be pro. 
nounced the door or seat of the moral sense. 

The first words, spoken by Ood to man (Genesis IL 16, 17*} cmitained a rule of conduct^ 
and a penalty for the breadi of it 

The pr(miu]gatton of the ten commandments, Arom the top of llbuni Sinai, was by 
words spoken— (Exodus xx.) 



± Le Consolasioni ddla benefloensa al letto di morte d*un Sordo-mnto istruilopaf n Fadre 
Ouavio Oio : Batta Assarotd j Direttore del Reale Institute de' Sordoumuti a Genova ; — 
Mna lettenidel Conte Filiberto Costs 4etta Trinita. Genova. 188|, 8vo. ^ 13. Vide p. 1 
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State of mental destitutioii, to which he is otherwise de?oted?* Such means, I 
am happy to say, are well known ; their application to practical utility easy, 
their success certain. 



The sublimest diqdAy of creatiTe wbdom and twwer, is in the language of tha Ahnigh^t 
himself, an«wering out of tlie wliirlwiod— (Job zxxviii.) 

Tlie Prophets and rainisten of bit will, upon earth, hare also emi^ojred the Toleet In 
executing their commissions. 

They baye addressed words, to the ears of the people ;— words as expressive, as they cool^ 
be made^— of precepts, for observance,— and of denunciations, for disobedience; 

In like manner the sages and philosc^ers oi antiquity taught by word of mouth. The 
veaer^Ie Jacobs telling bis assembled sons, what should befid them in the last day»-> 
(Genesis x^x. 1.) &c ftcf 

• On the knowledge of the Deaf and Dumb, befor» inatruetion, the fbllowiog oontatns 
some observations, with all of which, however, I cannot entirely agree. 

** V'ha fra' fllosofl una grande division^ gli uni ammettendo le idee innate, e gli alM 
assolutamente e generahnente impugnandole lo son di quelli che le ammettona, ed in 
altra ooCasione piu opportuna ne diro le ragtoai. Credo pero die queste idee innate 
debbano essere.coltivate per potersi sviluppare, alia stessa guisa cheesistono neU'uomo, 
appena conoepito, isemi tutti vitaIi,mapurenon si manifestano ehe dentro assai strettl 
cenfini alia suanascita, ed hanno a trascorrere de* mesi prima che si sviloppino al punto 
eh' egli abbia idea della propria esistoua, e d^U anni prima che I'abUa nella sua giustcta. 
Quiiidi sebbene dalle mie speculaxioni abbia potuto osservare essere in tutti gli uomini 
l*ideainnata d'un Ente supremo edi un* immortalita, bo pure veduto die quest' istetse 
idee coltivate producevaoo la cogni^ooe perfetta e Tamore del inrimo, sa cui e basato 
Tedifiaio augusto della Religion^ ed assicuravano per I'altro una feUdta od una pena 
intermiaabilea seconda ddia virtu praticata o neg^etta : laddove le akuna coltura non A 
da alio tpiritp, e null* altra impressione rioeve che di esseri corpord e materiali, necessai^ • 
die incerto modo materializxiridea istessa innata, che nel caso di coltura sarebbesi ivi« 
luppata alle pin sublimi astratte e spirituali cogoizionl. - Quindi rigetto onninamente 
I'opinione capricdosa di coloro, che lusingati daU* imitasione che fanno i Soidomutt 
non istruiti de tutte le attitudini, de tutta le aaioni e pratiche esteriori dd cuMo^ 
aazardano de supporre in loro un esatto sentimento di Rdigione e di i^eta; ne so 
tollerare die il Slg : Scofflioiti, malgrado la francessa ddle sue deddcmi aOa turcot non 
abbia anche deciso di quests, ch'ei lascia {Nroblematicamente irresohita; novella prova 
ch* egli non ha studiati i Sordomuti quando s*e dato premura di stampare de* (Cemd 
sipriei* 

Nonja pensano coti certamente ben altre penone^ quali a non lupporle ignorant! del 
tutto, bisogna pensare ammettano che tutte indistintamente le idee siano innate. A questa 
dasse devono certamente appartenere i protagonisti de' segnenti fttti aocadnti nella mia 
patria, de' quali potreidirei nomi, se ilforlo fosse compatibilecollacaritacristiana. 

Un gtomo che nel 1804 U nostro P. Assarotti, immortale Institutore de' Sordomuti ptA. 
savacon akuni de' suoi allicvi per unaddla pubbliche stride ddla dtta, s'incontro con 
uno di que* Parrochi di essa, che erano repuUti tra* piu distintL Ouesti se gH ftee 
vidno, e ehiestdo di che si occupasfero que* gjovanni, e con quale succeno, passo tosto ad 
InfiMnarlo che egli aveva nel distretto deUa sua eura uno di questi sgni^ati, al qnde 



f A Dlssoune, Ac fta by Honoiabla UmaA U Mttd^l. KD. NenkYoik, 18I& 

p. id, 14b 
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In tntlltbl Infancy, Ihc Deaf-mute diffeti not, apparenllj, from oilier fhildteo 
of the same BgC ; lie Vreriia of cnursf, be KeU ns the;, 1o recognise the rciiure& 
of her, who ministcit <o him, vith the Eolicilcus and tender care of a moihEr, 
M the ft* and simple, but to him luxurious, pleasures, that he cnn yet enjoy ; 
and soon tetuTngunileftir smile, looks of gntltiide for everj IVesh codeavour to 
please, by newly granted enjoyments, or newly Intrnted amu»enients i Perhapl, 
iMner than Dllicn, 1b he able, to read the indication of her hand, to Intetpret 
the eipressiye signal of her eye ; he ob^a the tommandine look immediately, 
he anawetB inataitly tlie inquiring countenance. Whenever parental joy melti 



IITHAnsi% HedlM fu tntmrilito da nn Enmiaitles Hk uitb RFlljlDn nilftrnte nilla 
giWCiamW, tnriutaott nwwilttai ■onvBrtntoiraHi' i •ocmnl itflhrcWpioiie.yiiuiito' 
qsHl* Am pmcatm. II Mttltro, II i|Data ilHunti ta tidla ri?tiHtsi>tane d-gtoD T'DElBtu 
■■ aiim prfWMlDBE, e dt PnifWore ligfliiite, Hiimc, 




^pHt* <liU> Julcu Iti'viallHi I 



in her (bad eye, or flndies in hei kdmiring countenance, Ua dancing ejes 
brighten inauntt]' reaponaive, and hhriMeiilecbeelt glowi, in inoocenl In^tine 
beauty, with a deeper red. And thua tlie rocid psteni, who lomclimea nmj- hear 
him utlet the eidBDiition of pleaauro andof joy, orlhecry of pain, — the simple 
untaught language of the paMiona,— daea not aa yet probably even au^pecl 
the odstence of audi a cnidd^fect, in het beloved charge. She baa not no- 
ticed, that the loudest noiies strike on hia ear unheeded, and nevec either 
disturb bis plays oi ahorlen his repoae : And when at length the doe" 
remark Ihi-i, matransl siTectiDn, and maternal hope, umriUi!^ to auipei^t 
anything, idilch it would be painful to bdieve, in*ent a thousand explana. 
tloni: — But the true oneieinaina concealed : — And thus, long,— Bom ctimea for 
scTeral years, (as I have myself known,) ia deferred the irrefragsble cou- 
vicuon of the tnilh of these distressing Euapiciona. But they cannot long 
remainmeremspictonji,— Doubt becomes ceitainty.— Poor widowed wretch,ihDU 
shaJt never hear the voiee of thy child. Or if bis accents d^ ever salute thbie 
anxiously expectant ears, it shall only be to tell thee of his suferings, to 
warn thee of his paina :— it shall be Only in sickness, by the muttering mosp 
uf ansiety, it shall be only in death, by the piercing shrielt of agony. 

I knon a mother, ~a tender amiable youjig mother, whuat ttua very moment, 
that I am speaking to you, is deceived as to the deafness of her' infant ; the 
Srsl-bom son of her youltifjl love. ¥e^, alie is atilldoceited— Oh ! long, 
Jong may the fond delusion liut, and latj; may she awake from her illustie 
dream of happiness I But she will soon be awakeivd, rauah tO0 torn aJaa, 
for her future peacej for it is more than probable, that her only child is 
deaf.— If even you and I shudder, at the very thought of all that ahe will 
undergo, when ever; hope ia finally abandoned ; what will be to her the 
sad reality !— Never shall her infant hear, as you and I Imvedone, the voice 
«f oxatemai love. Unknown to him wUKIie ucucots of aflection issue from 
a parent's breast. I4a matin salutation ahall await him eadi morn at his 
awaking; no vesper blessing ahall diatil unto hia eat each eve, aa he retires 
to rest. No nurse'ii soothing song shall eirer pacify his tbars, or beguile his 
Ipains. For him even his mother's lulla.by has no miJody. Uselessly shall 
the cradle hymn be warbled over his couch. Oh ! think of the feelings of a 
mother, Bpesking and singing to hei deaf of&pring, who finds, that every 
effort to be heard is vaim " This is afflicting eimugh, but tills is not the 
-whole ; for ahe recollects, that not one suigie sentiment of morality, piety, or 
duty can he thua conveyed."" 

The disappointments of our cliUdhoQd pressed but iighlly on our boiomi j 
the sun then but seldom went down upon our sorrow. Playfully pleased 
with the present, we scarcely evor aMicipated aught gloomy in futurity ; but 
fondly hoped, that each succeeding moon, that rose upon us, would at least, 

« A DiKgiirio, Sc. bj Hon. Samuel L. MJlchJl, JLD, Saw.Votk, 1818. 8vo. p. IB, 
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bring with it jojs m grateful, and pertiapt tome plcasnret, more sweet, tliMi 
those we were then enjoying. 

The light gossamer down pf a thistle, wafted by a gentle breeze of summer 
across the smoothened surface of the ocean ; scarcely dipping its plumy wings 
in the water, as it skims over the sea, scarcely moistening its feathery fibres in 
the wave, as it rolls along it*s course :~Such is the resemblance of the soirowi 
of our childhood;— They lightly pass across a face unruffled;— they swiftly 
glide over an unfurrowed brow ;— they never dip deeper than the sarfisoe;^— 
^' they quickly make unto themselves wings, and fly away/* 

Fully occupied too, in our boyhood,* with the passing moments, the tears 
of the by-past year, or day, or even hour, found no place in our recollection ; 
or, if remembered, served but to enhance our possessions, or to point and en. 



* The ibllowinff extracts, flrom an etaay on the «tate of the Deaf and Dumb by nature, ft«m 
the pen of an instructed Deaf mute, cannot but be interesting. 

** An eaaay on the general state of the Deaf and Dumb, by a lad bom in that state, 
who left the School about three years ago, having gone through the usual course of 
educatioD.** 

*' It is indeed almost beyond my imbedle powers of language, to treat upon the state of 

the Deaf and Dumb, which is a very interesting subject for the pliUosophers ; and though 

I wish to see this sutyect treated upon by abler pens than mine, yet, I cannot forbear from 

oflfering a few observations upon the subject, as far as the narrow limits of my mkid wiU 

allow. The state of the Deaf and Dumb, will, upon mature consideration , be found perhapa 

the most unfortunate ef all human calamities. That most penetrating judge of human 

nature. Dr. Johnson, justly calls it <* one of the most desperate of human calamities.**— 

.For the use of hearing is one of the greatest blessings, which it has pleased Providence 

to confer on man, without which human society can scarcely exbt Even the deprivation 

of sight is barely to be compared to it ; for the eye is useless amidst darkness, and cannot 

carry its observation through the bolted door, or closed window shutters; but the ear 

admits its intelligence, through the darkest medium and minutest cranny. This shews 

the great importance of the sense of hearing, by which the greater part of mankind eojoys 

the intellectoal pleasures of conversation, music, &c. of which the Deaf and Dumb are 

deprived. 

Let every reflecting man reflect upon the isolated situation of the Deaf and Dumb^ 
Does he not find, that they are deprived of the common organs of communicatioii,. wliich 
enable man to express his wishes, fears, &c. excluded from the enjoyments of raUonal 
-beings, which is the great object of human society ; and reduced to the situation of mutes, 
in a dreadful state of ignorance and supineness, which renders them unworthy of be&g 
members of society ? Such is the lamentable state of the Deaf and Dumb. 

But, thank God 1 there is an art, which is the means of rescuing them frcmi tbedrtadftil 
state of savagtism, in which nature places them— The art of instructing the Deaf and Dumb 
In their savage state they have no mind. Their employments, wishes, fears, &c. are guided 
by mere instinct But in the course of time their uncultivated minds are ripened into men. 
tal civilisation, and at length they become rational beings. They look back on their dreadfUl 
ptate with horror and wonder, and reflect with inexpressible pleasure and gratitude upoft the 
Messings of education."t 



f Edinbuiigh Bepor^ 1813* Appendix, p. 50* 
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liven oijr ^etj. The • xefinal oi a Jp^g deabefl aqauseiomt, or ih§ intcgnup- 
tion of fi gqiteful i^ift, ;n%bt f&b^j^ )^yp Mw Aod tben 9hed a transient 
|rl(>qm over o]^,iirow; but it :fas p|ily mom^tary, this instant it is here, 
the ne^t jit j« j^qj^, ao^ its nemexi^bran^ with it: With hastj band we have 
brunbeclafiftj OWP j?fF?7^ ^^ ^?vr eyi^ apd we are seen smiling thnmgh 
q^^ te^. It w||9 ^K)^ ^^ the flitting shadow of ap antumnal cloud, which 
jMuse^h swiftily.oyfir fi I ftpg binf g ivallfty, tbat;is r^ch with superabundant harvest, 
and Ab^|4^ f^ .%:<^ !fl9j^ ^^ ^^ ^?^ * ^^ soft^ed sombire bue, which 
J^lpfiusfd ojej.^;]^d^pe, is 9s:Qigitive as itself: yrp see |t this second,— 
.we s^ it not (hs ^^^ ; and ''^ the place which knew it once, shall know it 
again no more, for ever." Such is the similitude of our boyish griefs : But it is 
not so with the unhappy mute : His sorrows, even in childhood, are not so few, 
— so fleeting — so light — so fading. Every day dlsapj^ints h|m ; eyeiry mo- 
ment his sorrows are renewed ; sadness niay be said to be the colour of.bh 
soul. He is grpwing up ; he mingles in mapy of the active sports of other 
children : to' some &w of these he is fuUy competent, in one or two he even 
excels ; But he soon leams, that there, is existing in himself some imperfection 
pt deficiency, firom which they are £ree ; and the lively, thoughtless gayety of 
his infantine days is inmiediately and deeply clouded. He soon findis, that 
though he often labours in vain, to express the ideas, that crowd into bis mjnd, 
or to comprehend the meaning of those aground him, Uiey appear to labour un- 
der no such idisability. He thinks at first, that their ideas are somehow 
moulded i^ v^^hle shape, by the plastic power of their tongues,* and fashioned 
by their lips ; and he wonders aild wishes.'f- But he soon observes the com- 

mands and desires of aU around him, communicated instantly, and with ease, 

• . ' .... . *'. j.y-, ' 

' even to those at a distance, or with averted eyes, by motions of the mouth ; 



• ** Before instructioQ, how did you fe^ when you si^w that there waf a Kriking diflferoiee 
l)etween you and other folks ? 

1 sometimes felt surprised to. see them sp^k .quickly. I examined their tongues speaking. 
I thought their tongues were not like my topgue. 1 wished to s|ieak easily* I was 90117, that 
I was Deaf and Dumbl 1 4isliked to m^e sijpis. 

What idea have you of sound, or what do ^ou thipk found is like ? 

I cannot think what,s9und is lijy^."^: 

f ** Before instruction, how did you fc^l, when you isw tji^re was a striking d|^rence be- 
tween yourself and other folks ? 

i was much surprised at the speech of the folks, when I saw them speaking. I had much 
desire to q>eak and hear, but I could not sp^ak and hear :— -but I thought somebody had stolen 
nyheatiug, when I was a young boy."§ 



■♦^ 



* Sixth Report of the American Asylum, at Hartford, Connecticut 18M. p. 15. 
\ Sixth Report of the American Asylum, at Hartford, Connecticut. 18-a p. IX. 
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«nd he again, still more, wishes and wonders.* He tries to copj these movew 
ments ; but in vain : he hms no ear to guide him in his imitation ; he has n<r 
.standard of comparison, b j which to model his attempts. In some, it is tnic% 
he mechanically and almost acddentallj succeeds ; but to none have these 
inarticulate noises any meaning : to his companions his accoits are but an un-> 
certain barbarous sound; to himself they have not even an existence; thef 
are mere vib^tions of his tongue, and ezpiratimis of his breath, without sense^ 
or object ; with no corresponding affixed ideas in his mind, no relatiye objects 
in nature, no conventional value in the ears of others ; without any associated 
recollections or perceptions, they are in very deed insignificant and unfruitfuL*^ 



« On this subject* SScard speaks as follows :— ** La parole est done le produit de Tart, et un 
art lid meme ; et c'est, sans doute, de tons les arts, le plus utile et le plus agreable. Eh ! quel 
autre nous distingue si avantageusement des autre etres de la nature ? Quel autre procHre a 
Tame, par les epanchments mutuels, des jouissanccs plus delideuses ? C'est par lui, que 8*eta- 
but, entre let esprits, cette correspondence, bien plus parfaite que oeUe, qui regne dans lea atu. 
tres etres de la nature, puisque c'est lui, qui rompt, en quelque sorce, cette cloison, qui separe 
les ames ; c'est lui, qui, par la manifestation de leurs pensees et de leurs affections, ne fait dcL. 
deux etres, unis par une araitie veritable, qu'une aroe unique. Eti quel autre art nous coo> 
solerait si souvent, au milieu des angoisses de cette trlste vie, si I'ame de ceux, qui nous en.> 
tourent, etait fermee pour notre ame, parrabsence de la parole, si la notre nepouvaits'ouvrir, 
a son tour, aux toidres accents de I'amitie ! Eh ! quels signes remplaceraient jamais le nom 
ti doux d'ami, quand la langue du coeur le prononce, et s'addresse a rcwreille dn cceur ! car 
qu*«t ce qu*un sourd^muet, dans unesocietede pflrsonncs, qui parlent et quientendent? et 
quel art que celui, qui rend commune, parrai les hommes, tous les gains de I'esprit, toutes les 
conquetes sur I'ignorancc, toutes les richesscs de ['imagination, les decouvertes de tous les 
genres, lesconnaissances de toutes les especes, et enfin lea lumieres de toute« les sortes!"^: 

f The following note refers to the principal argumeuts in favour of adding instruction in 
•peaking to their instruction in language :— 

" L'opinione dell* inuliiita ed anzi del pregiudizio per gli stesse Sordi-Muti nel rilevare la 
pronunzia e la favella, non manco d'un ccrto quAl sostegno fino che si seppe, clie in Vienna e 
stata introdotta per consulta medica. 

* 

Infatti, dopo che la vocale artiooiazione ivi e in uso, non si videro piu tante fisiche indispo- 
fizioni, netantescrofolieg^udicateprovenienti daun ristagno nella regione polmonare.|| A 
questo fisico ventaggio si untsce un altro nella parte intcUettuale, cioe in un piu soddisfacentc 
pascolo per la memoria, la quale, oUre ai segni, ha anche if mezzo dell* articolazione, onde 
imprimervi il vastoediflzio di vocoboli, che, chi non hala dBgrazia della Sordita, ha Toccasionc 
d'apprendcracoU'ascoltareiparlantl. E da questo pascolo risulta non solo una maggior 
giustezia nella parte ortograflca, e nella etimologica, ma ancora una concatenazione piu or- 
dinata di qucllo cbe Imparano. Di piu, il maggior impeguo, che nello studio vedesi q>le- 



±^emiBns de Grammaire Generale, &c. &c. par Sicard, Tome I, IntroducUon, pages 
IfllgMloV^ JW7.^^^ Dr. Gall, in Mr. Mann's paper in the Monthly 
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Need we wonder, knowing this, if we often find him melancholy, and even 
peevish, when vexed with disappointments he eannot folly comprehend, and 
desponding at obstacles he can ^er surmount, '^ fretfolly impatient, at the 
dark perception of unknown and unattainable excellence, in the rest of his 
species.''* 

'' Resting in sadness, with dejected eyes. 
Incurious, and with folded hands.*' 

PUatwres of Imagination^ 1,440. 

Wearied out at last with these unavailing efforts, and unconscious, at least 
partly, of the cause of their failure, he gives up his attempts to imitate the spoken 
l&nguage of others, in despair, and recurs, with better hopes, to his former en- 
deavour, to render his own language of signs and gestures more completer- 
Encouraged by his success in this second attempt, and pleased at perceiving 
the obvious superiority over common children, which he soon acquires in tlie 
perfection of this natural language, (though it be in truth vastly inferior to 
the artificial one, which they possess,) he never again makes the least serious 
endeavour, to acquire any other language ; but he still unceasingly laments his 
incapability to make himself fully understood—:!: 



gare cUi Sordi anunessi all' artieolazione, fonna un altro motivo yer non trascurarla, aenza 
aver risguardo alia luinor diiiicolta, ch' t&s\ trovano per farai mcgUo iutendcre da cbl non 
conosce i loro cenni, ed al ca£0 che incontrarsi avesseio cou CLchi, come avcnnc in Vieuua, 
col Signor De-Fichte1j Cun&igherc Aulico, il quale esser.do diventato cieco, nonaveva piu con 
lui che un figlio Surdo-Muto di nascita, cite da quel Ce^rio Regie Istltuto di Sor«lip.Muti 
«ortito era impiegato ncUa Cancellaria de quclla Reggeiiza. Avendo quest! imparato a pro. 
nuuziare eda riievare dai van movimcuti degli organ! dell' artieolazione quello che vede pro* 
nunziarCy non maucava con cio di mezzi per cunver»are col Cieco padre, il quale di que^to 
tiglioserviva^iper la piu gradita di lui assisteuza, pel nianeggio domestico, per l'ammini«ttiu 
ziune de suoi beni, per le commissioni, per la corrispondenza, per la lettura serale, e u^r 
fargli tcrivere quello, cho a tali movinieiti gli dettava.'H 
* Account of the Pennsylvania Inslitutiun. 1821. p. 7. 
f ** Which do you con&idcr preferable, the language of speech or of slgni? 
I consider to preft r the language of signs best of it, because the language of signs is capable 
of to give me elucidation and understanding well. lam fond of talking with the Deaf and 
Dumb persons by signs, quickly, about the subjects, without having the troubles of voice ; 
therefore the languageuf signs is more still and calm, than tlie language of speech, which is 
• full of falsehood and troubles.") 

X That the Deaf and Dumb are most anxious to leam what others are conversing about 
around them, is proved by every day's observation. The following anecdote, taken from tJwlst 
Report of the Irish Deaf and Dunub Institution, sets this in a strong light :— ** One inddent* 



|\ Cenni Utoriri,D. SI, S3, and notej (37.) 

\ Sixth Report of the Aiuerican Asylumt^t Hartford, Connecticnt 18S2. p. 13. 
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*« Whikioft^aiyiidtlM social baiKl} i)««ili9 
Loadjr and unattenliv^." 

Tiomionla Seatont, 

His eyes indeed glisten with animated delight, when he succeeds in ^ zplaini^g 
any of his wants or wishes, or in telling some of his ideas or observations : his 
countenance is irradiated widi the warm glow of pleasure, when he receives, 
through his poor imperfect medium of mental intercourse, any new informa- 
tion. Kindness dkits the most ardently expressive indications of afiection, and 
any attempt to amuse him, or to inform his mind, is repaid by looks of the most 
lively gratitude. But, on the other hand, the frown of disapprobation imme- 
diately extinguishes, in his features, the ray of mirth and gladness. It is true, 
that the approving nod, or the encouraging smile of afiiend, will relume it once 
more ; but one single look of censure, even from a stranger, will instantly 
again shroud, in darkness and in shade, that brow, which but just now was 
dpthed with brightness; 

*^ Where, with die light of thoughtful reason mhc'd. 
Shone lively fancy and the feeling heart " 

Pkcuwres of ImoffinaHon, 1,484. 

Behold him now flus^ied with youth and health and vigour, but where,— oh 
wheje— are the enjoyments of that qpring-time of our existence ! when every 
thing around us seemed to smile upon us, as if emulous to please and make 
us happy, while success seemed almost to anticipate our hopes ? Where are 
all those joyous. promises of approaching happiness, that animated us to exer- 
tion, and cheered us in the pursuit? Where are all those fairy visions of the 
future, by wl^ch our youthAil fiuicy was oft-times visited in that blissful pe- 
riod of our Uves ?— When the future scenery of our lives, if indeed we ever 
turned our view thither, seemed ab rich in luxuriant fruitage, inviting us for- 
ward to the banquet, and retrospection was unclouded by th^ dark tissue of 



however, relating to Thonuw C(dlins, may be briefly mentioned, w likely to excite a sympathy 
for his misfor^imes. B^ng present, wheresoine gentlemen were conversing on a subjcjct, that 
interested them deei>lyi he watched the varying expression of their counteaan^, w^tb.the 
most minute and anxious attention, as if endeavouring to catd^ some knowledge of what 
seemed to afibrd them so much entertainment, and strivii^, as it were,^ b\^rst.tbe.bon45, 
whieh withheld him from t^e social circle. He repeatedly asked l^y signs, to beiaform^ ^hak 
was the source of their obvious gratification, but the subject of c9nTersation l^ing beyond the 
range of his attainments at that time, he could receive no answer, that was fitted to satisfy bis 
curiosity. Finding all bis little eflR)rts, to participate in their pleasure, fruitless, and produce 
tive only of disappotintment, the poor child at last turned away his head, with a countenance 
expressive of the deepest r^jet and dejection, and almost buc^g into tears, made use of the 
few words, which he bad at that time leunrd to pronounce, and to understandj to say, * Deaf 
and Dumb, U bad« is bad, is bad r !; 
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follj and of sin, which we have since contrived to interweave in the weh of our 
memories. Where is that glowing radiance, as of the cuhninating sun, that 
poured its golden glory on the lofty summit of life*s steep ascent, which we 
were then fast approaching ? Alas ! for the Deaf and Dumb. The star of 
his existence, which rose amid the gloom of a solitary sadness, never has as- 
cended high above even this world^s horizon, and is now &st setting in the 
obscurity of a joyless ignorance ; with twinkling watery ray, it was for a time 
just capable of being distinguished, through the misty atmosphere, yet was 
even then almost quenched in the vast abyss of qpace, but it is now hastening 
to repose in die bosom of the ocean, and in this worid it shall never again rise. 
In vain shall you thenceforth look for the day-spring ; it will never again be a 
son of the morning ; To him shall be applied the striking language of the Pro- 
phet — ^^ His sun is gone down, even while it is yet day." 

All the youthful plajrmates. of his boyish years liave far surpassed him, in the ^ 
race of life, and left him alone to grope his way : he has made no progress, at all 
conunensurate with his years ; he has now lost all the thoughtless gayety, the 
instinctive and inbred joyousness of cliildhood ; but he has not acquired any 
thing of value in its stead ; he has neither the roving wildness of a childish ima- 
gination, nor the steady sedatenessof a matured judgment ; he has neither the 
carelessness of infant ignorance, about advantages, which are unprized, and joys, 
which are unknown ; nor the mild acquiescence in his lot, which, as a Chris- 
tian,* he might always derive from a convincing information, that they are be- 
yond man's utmost reach, and unattainable by him.-)- All his talents have 



* The following answer, giren by a boy in the American Asyliun, at Hartford, (Connec- 
ticut,) shews, in simple language, how resigned the Deaf and Dumb are under tiieiraiflio- 
tion, when taught— 

" What was the cause of your Deafhess ? 

I was bom Deaf and Dumb ;— God made my Deafness ;— I am complying with Ood^ 
wUl."* 

; f ** One day, for instance, we were reasonirg upon the sUbor^natioo, necessary to good or- 
der ; and from one thing to another, she led me, in spite of myself, to the Supreme Being, 
who governs all. I toied to avdd this subject, as too sublime for her capacity, bat she pos- 
sessed a kind of natural logic, whidi never sufftoed her to abandon a question, that she had 
not almost solved ; she, therefore, gave me no rest, till I had explained to her the natux« of 
the Supreme Being. I toM her, that he is the Author of all that ezi8t»*that it is he, who 
governs the universe, regulates the conne of the stars, and fs the first cause of all that hap. 
pens ; who cseated man, susUins his existence, judgeth his actions, and rewards or punishes 
him. She asked me, whether this Being was good, for that was the character she valued 
most ? I answered, «< Yes. •• «• Oh, why then," replied she with quickness, «« has he caused 
me to be bom Deaf and Dumb ; me, who never ofibnded him ? He has sent me Into the 
world imperfect !— He has never loved me from my birth, and I cannot imderstand why/* It 



4: Fourth Report ofthe Amerievi Asyhm, ft& 18S«» p. 18. 
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laiA hiddeBtfrom our view, all his c^>«bilirieeTmflwliiY>ted «ni wile. No kind 
iqitmctlon lu»d i» 8 C tyd b i<t itodies, no M4i4uou8 b^ml Ium guided hU exflrdont, 
orledhimoBbifjgais^; no friendly Vitofereiice biM femoved ^ obftMlM in 

^^ TIm T^iiout seeds of «rt, deep in the mind 
Implanted, and jHrofusdj pourM around, 
Ifateyials infinite ; hut idle all :— 
UdHk uoexerted, in th* unoonsdous breait 
(Sleep lit lethargic pov'is." 

ThoHuon's Sia«0fw,iii.69. 

As FQ pursue 01^ otiYPrd pal^ through life, witheh^tic a^d unw^^ ^(i9^ 
looking forward with the eager givee pf ever-anxiQiM «;(^f;^tuwi, wi drinl^ in 
pleasures at every sense, in riph and xepeat/sd dximghts, 41)1, j|wnn4 is >* lAagic 
to <iur eye, and siusic to our ear/' Hjeaven^ wl^ di^sive hl^ is pcpdig^l 
of blessing oi^ us from ahove. Joy lij^^n* in ovr <ey!^ p^siKe d^eljs mUJ^n 
our hearts : every thing around us if ex^i^^mng beSiUty, 9j0i4 the ajri^Le^-Toice 
of theiuMmiite and inanimate aea^ion^ Th9 '^ eyeis nei;:^ s^^i^^^^il ir^t|^jmp^ii^, 
nor thfev filled with h«a;ing." 



u 



Man superior walks 



Amid the glad creation, musing praise 
And ioolilng liydy gratitude.'* 

Thomson's Seasons^ 1. 189. 

But Nature smiles on the Mute in vain — in vain she unveils to him her 
fiharmsj* he has no voice for her praise, np langu^p for her ^e^ipe%- 



, iw/^f ivfoisibte for m9 ^ ]b>r^M()re bar idl the reatonf, wUck might bnre mtisflcd her olyec 
lion, but the acquiesced in wbat I said, and replied, '* tliat since it was so, she was content, 
M «0 Jba4 their 4otSc ai^iffi^ *f> (then. *'f 

j» *< To theve.tb^ Ace of .Qatpre w#aff ^ gaib of uniWEisl a«d perpetual silence ; the 
hrm^ wj^isper, the bvoolcs hflb^t and jtl^ |>iidt warbke, to yaint! The clatter of the city, 
the|mm findbUM otbuifineis, and the claiopur of^e inb«bitaots» are nothing to them-: they 
are equally ioseiuiUe to the »ngry howUi^ of the teiiq;>ei|t,<the ttyretttabig roar of the ocean, 
tm^ tbe terrifying l^vfTttts of thunder." 

" Though th^ bepomeiohabitan^ of this uciaj v<HrId,eveigr tbiog is lUentto them-<»thie 
TibKaJtiPQ«.qf th^ s\ie ^roiduce 90 WQi-e effbct, tb«;i on impasslye .wfOIs. The joessages these 
bear /ve Ipst, he^uae thore is an itppopsibUity.of ^aUiredng them. Ko ioitruction, no plei- 
•uze caOfbezfeeived tpm tfiat quarter. ISvexy ipecieii of |mowled|^,-by this avenue, is quite 
•hut out*'S4: 



f Christian Obsenrer/Vol. vlH. p. 433, July, 1809. Letter of Rer. Mr. Dutens, about Mils 
Wydie. 

4: A IXmouo^Iv iiini.fi(«it»iL. MitobiU, M. P. iltw YodE. 1818. pages 19, & 16. 
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tion,* no companiohs in his admimtion. In solitarf pilgrimage he journeys on 
i^ne ; obliged by the ceaseless lapse of time, to proceed through the wilderness of 
this world, towards an unknown waste ; but with no encouragement to adrance ; 
unaccompanied or left unheeded, by all his fiellow-tmvdlers, deserted and de- 
jected. 

— Often, too, on the saddest hours, during our pilgrimage, or even on the 
midnight of pain, fear, and sorrow, breaks the song of man*s and creation's 
praise to God, as that of Paul and Silas once was heard, even in the jail of per. 
secution. 



-" Music awakes. 



The native voice of undissembled joy.** 

7/kmuofi'f Seasimtf IL 60. 

The harmony of nature too salutes our listening ear with soothing sonnd : the 
notes of a thousand grateful songsters, who make vocal every day and ni^t, 
charm us into joy, tranquillity and repose. But to the Deaf and Dumb all 
this midiody is lost md useless ; '^ it is, as though it had not been.* ^ He is shut 
out for ever from the world of sound and vocal symphony :*f* he has no ear for 



« liow cU£ferent the state of the educated mute is, may be leen from the following :— 

" OK A CATAttACT.'* 

** It IS naturally placed in the forest Rocks are so big and rugged, as not to be pexpendiea^ 
lar. Every rock is t(%ether united, down on the wild earth. Behold! a current «f water 
rum f^olently, and it becomes quite white, for the rocks are uneven and hard. Its sound 
hat a murmur, and no harmony. It is characteristic of madnos, which arises in the haut. 
Many angry words run from the maniac's mouth, and ferment, as well as the cataract. It is 
true, that how a delightful sight it is, when a visiter stands on the mountain, looking down 
on the motion of this natural object But although its sight is enchanting, it is very dreadftd 
to look steadfastly on the cataract for a long time. Had any person taken a seat on the rock 
near it, he shoidd becoqie so dizzy, as to fall down f^om the precipice accidentally ; for he was 
delighted to seethe appearance of the cataract ; the fury of its motion draws his eyes, as the 
magnetism. But when a visiter goes to see the scene, he writes a more beautiful account of 
the cataract than I do, because his imagination flies with ingenious interestabout it, and that 
" my genius being little, the account of this is common place. **| 

f Dr. Mitchill suggests some other privations of the Deaf and Dumb thus— 
** Powerful as is the efifect of music, it is excelled by that of language. This is aocom- 
plished by tlie sentiment the tongue conveys. Here the words are fUII of meanuig ; they ar« 
loaded with significancy; they convey ideas Arom person to person ; they carry expression 
through the trembling air ; they are the vehicles of thought^ . they bear the tone of feeling 
and of intellect to indefinite distances. 



t 'Biith IMit of the American Asylum, at HartiiBi^ Conaecticut WS. p. 19. 20. 
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the hamumizing tones of Nstture's voice ; he hat no shaie in the song of 
thankful adoiation, which ascends unto her Author from everj creature. Oh 
weep for the Deaf-mute ! All around him is one unvaried solitude of silence, 
deathlike, as the stillness of the grave, unbroken by a single sound ; 



>*Aiidhe, fidrfonn, 



Who wears sweet smiles, and looks erect on heaven. 
Hears not ; nor swells with praise the grateful hymn ;— 
Most favoured ;— who, with voice articulate, 
Should lead the chorus of this lower world.*' 

Thomson i Setuont. 

Suppose him now advanced to manly age : but where, alas ! are all the pre« 
eminent advantages of manhood, where all the privileges of that exalted dig« 
nity ? He is like a young and valuable tree, which has unhappily been trans- 
planted in spring into an unkindly soil, by a careless hand, which has after. 



** The Abnigfaty is repreiented m communicating hit will in this mode to man. The worda 
be ipoke to tlie lalnts and the prc^heU bare been fiutbftiUy recorded.— When that Toica re- 
aounded, wbat a meaning was ibere !**— 

** The widow's son, who was excited to life, ak he was carried on the bier towards his burial 
place, and Lazarus^ who was roused to animation from the grave, in which lie bad lain four 
days, were saluted by the Redeemer's Toice ! The cars of the former received these words, 
* Young man, 1 say unto thee, arise!* and those of the latter, the words, * JUsarus, come 
forth !♦ ••• 

The foOowing is a description of music, by a Deaf and Dumb person :— 

" Music is a copy or rule of voice. While a person sings, he looks in a mudcal book, and 
sings according to the musical rule I was told, that music b very lively. I know it if fiur 
more delicious, than the fine food and drink. It is wonderftil, that music has the virtue of 
exciting the heart. It inspirits persons, who are discouraged or look downcast. Martial 
music makes the soul brave. Melancholy music dTops the tears firom the eyes of persons. 
Many persons are transported by the sweet music. It is especially more striking, that the 
sweet music is the sovereign remedy agaUist the cnuiness, caused by the bite of a tarantula,— 
a great and poisonous tpider. Having been bitten by this spider, a person becomes craiy. 
A number of musicians are immediately called. They play upon musical instruments before 
him. He Is moved by hearing the sweet music It removes this fatal craziness flrom him, 
and he becomes quiet, and is delivered from death. He cannot recognise his past crazinett. 
The music cast the recoUectien of his craxiness into oblivion. But the music cannot heal the 
Deaf and Dumb of this flital craziness ! But the Deaf and Dumb should be very careAil, and 
flee fti>m the tarantulas. The Deaf and Dumb cannot enjoy music, because they are desti* 
tute of the organ of hearing j but they should be contented, because they can be moved by 
poetry, while they read poems.*'f 



^ A Disooursct Ac. by Hco. Samuel L. Mitchill, M.D. New York. 1818. paces 9 & 11 
f Sixth Beport ofthe American Asyhim, at Hartlbrd, Connectknit. VSStL p.£2. 
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vaidf neglecteA, daily to moisten the earth aiou&d its roots. Its- tnmk w»f i 
iDbustinyouthftU health; its arms were rieh in overflowing life; itsbnmcfaoi 
were all beautiful in gMoeful- ramification; its leaves were deep dyed with 
luxunaat verdure: it has- since perhaps put fertbarfewandrtcDder leaves ; ;1mt 
tiie summer's first sun has seared them; a few buds have betn htre.Midtfifio 
developed, and partially un^Dlded, but none have ever fully opmed : day«fiter 
d«y, in^snmmer, men have cone to look for blossoms, but behold there have 
been none; yet they still- w»akly and fondly expect, that^t will bear fkaitin 
anttumn; but' in this wotld, alas ! there shall not evcr,-ever be any I 0^ 
Masts^of winter are appioachiag, and even now are heard howUn^p roughly aia 
distance ; itsbranches iHll boiU soon strewed on die unfriendly gvpundy whcua 
its leaves now lie, withered and corrupting : its shattered trunk, too, bereaved 
by the stoim, and riven by the "sharp and sulphurous bolt,*' 'Will soon lie 
down in death, amongst all its- blighted, ruined honours. Oh ! if the J>ea£« 
mute could but know, that there it shall not lie for ever, how calmly wouMrhe 
meet the blow of death! 'How anxiously would he court the stroke,. that 
ahottld fell him < to the earth' ! How would he long for that time, " when the 
wilderness and the solitary ^aee'shall be glad, atfd the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the lose; It shall Uossom abundantly ; then the ears of the :Bcaf 
shall be unstopped, and the tongue of the Dumb shall sing ! ** How would he 
" look for and hasten unto, the coming of that day,** when " they, thatslecp in 
the dust of the earth, shall awake and arise ; and not one of them be fiocgotten 
before God." 

- Science outspreads her varied and exhaustkss stores for hkn in vain. Phi* 
losophy unfolds the hidden wonders of creation f« but all to no purpose, a» to 

« The following thewt the incorrect notions of the uneducate<rDeaf and'Dumbt u to natu- 
nl phenomena, and their rtill moredeplorahio ignocance of a future state :— 

** Before I came to school, I thoughtthai^^^atars were placed In the firmament, like grates 
of fire, and that the moon at night was like a great Aunaee of fire. I did not know, how the 
atari, and moon, and heavens, were made ; but I wipposed, that the people above the firma« 
ment (like us) kindled the xn«on and the stars ; but I did not know, whether the heaven was 
made by art or not 1 hadno proper idea of the extent «f the world; but I thought it was 
little, and I was always intending going to tha end, but it was too far. I thought it was 
round, like a round table. . I knew nothij^g about God or Jesus Christ : I did not know, what 
became of the soul after death}- but I thought the dead bedies were crumbled uato dust, 
like dead beasts; and I did not know, that the bodies of the dead would be raised ; neither 
that there was a place of punishment, nor a place of h^ipinefi« ailor death. My heart made 
me unhjq^py, when I could noiundentaad what wm said. There are many untaught Deaf 
and Dumb^ and I feel very sonry for them«*f 



I I l> ^tmff^ 



i Report ofthtf EEUabxirgh lastltution, ftc* 1823. p.6L 
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him. tVlfldom wooes in vaiii ; in vMn knowledge attracts : to him Aac do 
not exist such things in the world, as Science or Philosophy. M'isdom and 
Knowledge are, even as words, unknown to him. Fruitlessly, and with unpro- 
fiuble toil, did Newton, '^ child-like sage," and all his fellows, *'*' travel up to 
thesublimest peak of nature's heights." Had there been none, but such as 
these, in the world, to profit by his labours ;— were all his fellow-ereatures un- 
taught, like these,— uselessly did that ^^ sagacious reader of the wondrous works 
of God," unravel the mysterious complexity of their simple laws. Even dwell- 
ing in the very region of intelligence, the mute is in ignorance ; even moving in, 
breathing, and the very atmosphere of wisdom, he is not wise ; even looking at 
the very light of troth, he is in error; even shone upcm by the very sun of in. 
teQect, he is unenlightened. 

Surrounding objects may have instructed him slightly in the external fimns 
«f nature ; his immediate associates may perhaps have taught him a little 
more ; but infrequently recurring, and distantly repeated, incautiously given, 
and imperfiectly arranged, these instractions have scarcely left any permanent 
traces in his memory. He has no unchangeably fixed words, handed down for 
ages, as we have, for the registry and recal of ideas ;* he has not even signs, 
unvarying during his own life ; they change with every person, with wh(»n he 
endeavours to converse. Slightly associated impressions, and observations 
made at random, have taught him all the little, that he has learned, and consti- 
tatehis scanty store of knowledge ; but what he has been taught is trifling, and 
his tenure of it is fugacious. The traces, which these casual and transitory im- 
pressions have made on his mind, resemble only the rudely figured letters, 
which a troant school-boy describes with hasty hand, in the sands of the shore of 
the sea. The next fluent wave rolls ever it, and retires ; the ill-formed signa- 
ture is utterly effaced, and all the beach is smooth and blank once more. 



* On the InveThiimi of Writing. 

Tell me, what geniui did the art invent. 

The lively image of the voice t6 pidnt? 

Who, first the secret, how to colonr sound. 

And to give fihai>e to rcasmi, wisdy found? 

With bodies, how to clothe ideas, taught. 

And how to draw the picture of a thought 

Who taught the hand to tpeakt the eye to hear, 

A living language, roving flur and nean 

Whose softest noise outstrips loud thunder's sound. 

And spreads her accents, through the worlds vast ronMi: 

A voice, heard by the Deaf, spoke by the Dumb, 

Whose echo reaches long, long time to come: 

Whose dead men speak, as well u those aflve— 

Tell me, what genius did this art contdve? 
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But in oar minds, linked by s thoosand ooncatenatioiis, perpetoallf n«i 
called, by the occuzrencee and convenationf of every paaaing day,* repeated 
time upon time, and impressed by little and little, growing with our growth, 
and strengthening with our strength, the most of our Imowledge is pennanent 
and infixed, as long as our faculties remain entire and uninjured* Inwnmij^t 
as it were into our mind, and indelibly impressed on our mcmoiy, tfaey ai« 
like the Tenerable characters of antiquity, deeply engraven with a pen of 
iron, in the solid rock.— From year to year, they have perpetuated knowledge;— 
from age to age, they will still speak unto posterity the words of wisdom. 
The neglectfully unrestrained ivy may overgrow them for a time, the creeping 
moss of years may conceal them from a superficial search, but, durable as the 
rock itself, into which they are carved, the exploring hand of enquiry will al- 
ways find them there, ineffaceable. 

Appearing as the Deaf and Dumb do in general,*!* as " one of a famUy, 
«r two of a house ;** though sometimes five, six, seven, nine and even eleven 
have been met, in one domestic cluster ; divided as they are from each other, 
both by time and space, they never can improve their own language of signs 
and gestures, so as to serve any but the commonest expressions of animal 
wants, or physical observations ; nor will any of ^' The Hearing^* to whom 
this language is a foreign one, take the trouble to extend it ;X ^^^ ^^^ ^"^ 

* '* *Tii tpeccht that ventilates our inteUectual firet : 
— — — — ^«— » Thoughts, shut up, want air. 
And spoil, like iNdet unopen'd to the sun. 
Had thought been all, sweet speech had been denjM; 
Speech, thought's canal ! §peecb, thought's criterion tooj 
.Thought in the mine, maj come forth gold, or dross i 
When ooin'd in words, we know its real worth. 
TlMMight too, deiiver'd, is the more possest ; 
Teaching, we learn } and giving, we retain 

The birUu of intellect } when Duns, forgot !" 

Tomg. 

t In the American Philosophical Transactions, voL vL Part L 18Si, U a letter from Mr. 
W. Dunbar, of the Territoty of Missisippi, to Mr. T. Jefferson, (President of the American 
Society of Philadelphia,} giving an account of a tonguage of Signs, used in addition to words, 
by some Indians of North America, East of the Missisippi ; which in many points rrscrmblce 
extremely, that used by the Deaf and Dumb of ail countries. 

t The author of the " OlMervations d'un Soucd & Muet, (who, however, wu not himself 
bom Deaf, having possessed hearing and speech untU seven years of age, when he lost 
Iwth by the small pox)-. Answers, (p. 12, 13,} thU question in some degree, by shewing, that 
a Society of Deaf and Dumb persons possesses a much more perfect and extensive lan- 
guage of signs, tlian those who are insulated ; which by the way is a strong argument, in 
favour of collectiDg them t(>gether in a public institution, erected for them alone. 

— " Monsieur L'Abbe Des Champs, deceives himself much, when he advances (pages 1£, 
18, 34,) that this Uaguage is bounded, among the Deaf and Dumb, to physical things and 
corporeal wants. This is true, as to those, who are deprived of the society of other Deaf 
JBUtes, or who are abandoned in public Hospitals, or isoUOed hi the comer of a province 

This proves, at the nme time, unanswerably, that it is not from penoos, who hear and who 
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leam iU Irnot then, in fttct, each Deaf and Dumb person's dwelling-pUce,* 
likie hlT) who wat cast upon that inhospitable unproductive seagirt rock, that 
is'lMt in- the boundlett Pacific, unnumbered amid the isles- of the world, and 
^aaociated far fnm all> commerce with the dvilized earth, ^ay,— he iSi 
ever wi<diin view of the happy habitations of his fellow-men, and yet, 
without a pilnMr to guide him over the interposing waves, of the swelling ocean^ 
that esemally flows between them in ceaseless current. Nay, more, he is 
unable- to appioadi evtn^ the baniers of his prison Jiouse,. while its barren 
lOdteifitkig^ djffii never tempt even a casual curious voyager to land* Nay, 
^vorse^he is unable to erect a signal' of distress, to attract the attrition of 
passing tiBSSels, and k even without a companion in his misfortunes, to> sjEm« 
pathise'ia h^ pri«iatkNEUi->'With: whom to sufBer— with whom to die ! 

What is it, that buoys up our spirits, in. the hour of disappointment, and 
kdmulates to renewed exevtions^ even- undesaccamulating difficulties ? Is it 
not ike cons<datory |»>0Bpecty that thavr is- still son»ediing befinoe us, thou^ 
difficult, yet desirable, thsuf^ ftequeoitlf •taubmoi ouc hasty gnsft 3Wt» 
iriuirtly to be at last attained; wkieht, tfaiMigb acdnous ht the prosecution,. and 
tediottti, -wUBmiffy recon^etfte u»^ by its preseflce, and even over.pay us^by 
Sts possession, foridl onr long aodpainMitnigglBS t» procave it^-Is it not 
this anticipated, and fondly expMted joy, which lends cn^umtment to the 
view, and softly sheds, oYer 9Q mar pw wpeg t i v e glimpses of the future seeiw, 
a heavenly tint, more glowing and more vivid, ttaai that of all the landscape 
which has previously been under our view, '^ more bright, than all the past 
hath been." — Yet to these unhappy children of an unreversed and unmitigated 
proscription from all the best blessings, which even this world still presents. 

*' That hope ne'er comes, that comes to all beside." 

Milton. 

To us, when disgusted with the troublesome and impertinent intrusions 
of the vanitiei of the world, the sickening irksomeness of its affectation ot 
jMendship, the pomp of its pride, and the insolence of its power, the press 
vnlockff all its stores of prose and of poetry, of natural, civil, political and 
religious history, of fiction and of reality, to amuse our minds, offering us a 
ready refuge from the pursuit of folly ; But to those poor uneducated mutes. 



•peak, that we learn commonly the language of signs. But it is quite otherwise with the 
Deaf and Dumb, who live in society with each other in a great city— in Paris, for example, 
which we may call with reason, the abridganent of tiie wonders of the universe. In 
eucb a theatre, our ideas devdope themselves and extend by the occasions, that we have 
of seeing and observing incessantly new and interesting objects,** &c ftc 

* A description of a short voyage in my father's sIoq>, Washington, before I came ta 
the American Asylum. 

!f While I was sailing, I did not talk with the passengers, because I was quite ignorant 
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^ Books are but tedious duUnesi, formal Mends," Poetry,* withimaginativt 
mind, and delusive.magic hand, weaves and decks her fancifully platted and vari* 
egated wreath for them in vain.i* Oratory pleads not. Eloquence is dead : The 
most accurate delineator of manners descfibes to no purpose— The most didactic 
writer teacheth in vain— the wisest Moralist moralizes unheard— the Scripture 
is as if extinct J Though given **' by the inspiration of God,** it is neither 
^' profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, or for instruction in 
righteousness.*' To him there exists no chronology of time^no record of 
creation, — no biography of wisdom— no memoirs of virtue— no narrative of 
exertion — no relics of piety— no portraiture of Godliness. 

Thus, while the human mind is perfecting knowledge and inventing and 
improving, and combining experience, to produce results, and calculating con- 
tingencies, to ensure success, the Deaf and Dumb individual has only his 
own unassisted observation, to guide and direct him, uncorrected by that of 
others, iznextended by the wisdom oi his ancestors. On marches the human 
mind, from age to age, with progressive advances, in accelerating pace, and 
with cumulative force — obtaining new territories, conquering new obstacles — 
reclaiming every wilderness, recording every cultivation;}: — and history de- 



and uufbrtunate. I wished to talk with my friends, by speaking and bearing, about the 
subjects. While I was in the Washington, I wu thhiking, J was an uncommon (the sole) 
Deaf and Dumb boy in the wwUla 

« ** The plain expression of Prose cannot be distingiUshed from the ornamental measure 
of Verse. They can in no wise conceive, how the^thread of speech is spun, bow it is woTea 
into a discourse, and how it is embroidered by the flowers of diction. 

They can bold no verbal communion with their relatives and neighbours, they aae 
equally unconscious of the accents of love and firiendship. Should a narrating grandsire 
offer them his tale of adventures and exploits, they are incapable of accepting his gift The 
most able professor might exhibit fkcts, and institute reasoning upon them, without being in 
any degree understood. Though life depends on it, one of these unfortunates, if the ery 
of ahum or shout of danger were sounded, would be wholly beyond its reach. Was an 
Angel to make him a visit, there would be need of some other mode of saluting and con. 
versing, than by words."f 

f*» What is a Poet? 

A Poet is a man of genins, (o write various kinds of Poetry. • 

Prose is usually changed into Poetry, these express the same meaning. 

But Prose is a f^eaand unlimited writing, as well as (like) walking in modon. 

Yet Poetry is dependent on the rhyme and even sentences, like dancing. 

Dancing is a charming and regular sight. Poetry a pretty and even speech.*^ 

4: '* We live in an age distingutithed for benevolence. Already has it fned the Slave from 
his bondage, and bestowed on him the invaluable blessing of freedom. As these humane 



♦ Sixth Report of the American Asylum, at Hartfbrd, Connecticut. 1822. p. 18. 
+ A Discourse, &c. by Hon. Samuel L. MltchilL M.D. New York. 18W. p. 20. 
i SuiLth Report of the American Asylum, at Hartford, Connecticut. 1888. p. SI. 
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tails itiprogress-.to no inirpofle— AH the aoeumulated intelleet, ana wisdom, and 
lea!, and devotion of preceding ages is losU To him it is as if the world 
began, hut at his birth, as if the human race was bom but yesterday, and 
destined to be '* crushed before the moth.** 

Who are there among you, that discover in the calm delights of brotherly 
affection, and Christian feUowship, that solace of this world of sorrow, that . 
foretaste of the bliss and blessedness of heaven, one of the sweetest, most 
uhalloyed and most abidhig of your pleasures ! On you I call, with a voice 
ttf power, for your commiseration. Remember, that the hdpless mute is 
precluded from all these blesshigs, and precluded only by the neglect of poUy 
his more fevoured fellow-creatures. Friendship soUcits him to no purpose, 
and brotherly love invites in vain, he feels hideed witWn his heart a void, but 
he imowB not how to fill it, he has never learned*- 

" In that kind school, where no proud master vdgns. 
The fun, free converse, of the friendly heart. 
Improving and itii^^oved^** 

Thornton'^ Seastms, ii. 1,394. 



srefonnattoiis regard Liberty and lafe, more than the culture of the understanding and of 
Che heart Eiiamples may be demanded more apposite to the present enquiry— here 
they are— 

In cotomon Schools and Colleges, literary and moral discourses are delivered by the 
'Iteachers to the Students, and recitations and compositions submitted by pupils to their in. 
ftnictors ; all presuppose tlie use of the ear and tongue. But fh>m all these exercises the 
Deaf and Dumb are excluded. The Courts of Law, the Halls of Legislation and Chambers 
of Debate, furnish materials for the most profound reflection, to those who can understand 
the proceedings : The«p are performed by the voice and addressed to the ear ; but these 
exercises ase nullities to the Desf and Dumb. 

The social and domestic circle, where the amenities aad suavities of life subsist, and are 
enjoyed, yrhere the diversified occupations of the household are ordered and done ; where 
rational and cultured man holds converse with his friend, and both are content— That 
society of the flre-side circle, I say, presumes speech and listeners.— How hard is it for the 
Deaf and Dumb, that they know nothing about it ! 

When the goodly line of young persons is extended before the catechist, the principles and 
doctrines of religion are Inculcated by words— but to those exercises the Deaf and Dumb 
have no approach. 

In Churches, erected for the worship of the Deity, the lessons of the reader, the re»> 
ponses of the congregation, the sermon of the preacher, and the hymns and psalms of the 
choristers, impart edification and oomlbxt, to those who can hear and speak, but in these 
acts the Deaf and Dumb have no participation."* 



* A. Distune, pronounced by reaueit of the Society, for Instructing the Deaf and Dumb, 
at the City Hall, in the City of New>York, on the SMh day i^March, 1818, by Hon. 
'^tamU. 'Vlitcm\ M.D. one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society. New<York, printed 
& Cownd. ft n»nkfoit4treet, 1818. 8vq. p. 30, 31. 



Fe who derive from tfaeie assocUtes of your days, the ohiefest balm of jonx 
afflictiong, the mott potent alleviation of your anxiety, the ^* dulce lenimen 
curaa'" — who find, in the society of the wise and good, the very atrongest and 
most animating encouragements to improvement in wisdom, to growth in piety 
and virtue, in holiness and devotion : need I tell you, that there are some 
thousands of your fellow-martals, in this kingdom, who have never worn, 
and, unless taught by your bounty, never can wear the pleasing light and easy 
yoke of Christian brotherhood— who have never fully iisU '^ the tie4)f social 
fiiends, attuned to happy unison of soul,*'* need 1 remind you, that there are 
some of your brethren after the flesh, who never have enjoyed any of these 
{deasures, who thoo^ journeying along the same rough raad, and travelling 
through tlie same country, as pilgrims tending towards the same eternal 
bourn, are uncheered by the consolatory tenderness of friendship, are un- 
supported by the voice of social encouragement, or religious counsel. Oh ! 
if ever you have known what it is, to have an anxious breast soothed into 
calm, by Chriatian conaoUtion*-. 

^ ^^ Until, at last, the mind suspends her graver cares. 
And smiles ; the passions, — to divine repose 
Persuaded,'->yield ; and love and joy alone 
Are waking :' love and joy, such as await 
On angels* meditation ; Oh ! attend 
Whoe'er thou art — whom such delights can touch. 
Oh I listen to my words !" 

Pkawr^ qf InK^finaHoriy i. lib. 

When harrassed by the vexations and miseries of the world, wearied #ith its 
vanities, tired of its follies, and disgusted with its empty pleasures, that best 
and blessed, and only real comforter. Religion, presents to us the richest 
balm of consolation, and offers us, with all the fosgiving tenderness of the 
kindest friend, a certain refuge from every anxiety, in an humble -reaignation 
and a meek hope. Bent down by misfortunes also, while we cannot smile at 
the present gloominess and lowering aspect of the sky, Beligion teaches na 
to hope, that from bdixnd that very selfsame iiotwning cloud* whjich blackens 
over our heads in the rayless heaven, shall again, -mhitn a &v short houn »Kp 
past, shine forth the smiling orb of day, emerging once mere in undouded 
beauty, radiating in his glory, and walking in the majesty of his might*! 
God is that sun, to which we look ! Surely to these clouds we may well apply 
the lofty language of the east, and say., " His anger is but Mercy, eniibling 
us to behold his power." JSnrely in every sorrow, in every trials H<^ kindly 
whispers in our ears, that even though '^ Sorrow may enduiefor a night, .yet 
joy Shall come again in the morning" Nay, even if Providence wen to 

«8cMoniii.ia6a 
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jforbid us to expect the restoration of external happineM, in this troublous 
shifting world, the hope of the Gospel would still not desert us, but bid us 
look beyond the grave ; and there contemplate, with faithful eye, that scene 
of unchanging joy ; '^ where the sun shall no more go down, neither shall 
the moon withdraw her shining ; but the Lord shall be an everlasting light, 
and the days of all i^ouming shall be ended."* 



« ** The most important advantages, however, in the education of the Dumb, accrue to 
those who are the subjects of it, and these are advantages, which it is extremely difficult 
for us, who are in the possession of all our fisculties, duly to appreciate. He, whose puls« 
has always beat high with health, little understands the rapture of recovery firom sickness. 
He, who has always trod the soil and breathed the air of freedom, cannot sympathise with 
the feelings of ex.tacy, which glow in the breast of him, who, having t>een long the tenant 
of some dreary dungeon, is brought forth to the cheering influence of life and liberty. 

But there is ti sickness, more dreadful than that of the body ; there are chains, more galliog 
than those of the dungeon.— 7^ immortal mind preying on itself, and so imprisoned^ as 
not to be able to unfold its intellectual and moral powers, and to atUin to the compra. 
hension and enjoyment of these objects, which the Creator has designed, as the souices 
of its highest expectation and h(^>es. Such must be often the condition of the uniiK 
structed Deaf and Dumb! What mysterious darkneu must sadden their souls? How 
imperfectly can they account for the wonders, that surround them : must not each one 
of them, in the language of thought, sometimes say, *< What is it, that makes me diffbr 
from my fellow-men ? Why are they so much my superiors ? What is that strange mode 
of communication, by which they understand each other with the rapidity of lightning, 
and which enlivens their fiuses with the brightest expressions of joy ? Why did I not 
possess it* or why can it not be commimicated to me? What are these mysterious 
characters, over which they pore with such incessant delight, and which seem to gladden, 
the houifl, that pass by me so sad and cheerless ? What mean the ten thousand customs, 
which I witness, in the fiunily circles and public assemblies, and which possess such mighty 
influence over the conduct and feelings of those around me? And that termination of 
life, that placing, in the cold bosom of the earth, those, whom I loved so long and so tenderly. 
How it nudus me shudder ! What is death ? Why are my friends thus laid by and 
forgotten ? Will they never recover f^om this strange sludiber ? Shall the grass always 
grow over them ? Shall! see their faces no more fbr ever ? And must / also thus cease 
to move, and fall into an eternal sleep ! !** 

And these are the meditations of an immortal mJiMi,— looking through the gates of its 
prison house upon objects, on whidi the rays of revelation shed no light, but all of which 
are obscured by the shadows of doubt, and shrouded in the darkest gloom of ignorance-* 
And this mind may be set firee, may be enabled to expatiate through the boundless fields 
of intdlectualand moral research— may hear the cheering doctrines of life and immortality, 
through Jesus Christ, unfblded to its view; may be led to understand, who it the author 
of itsbehig, what are its duties to hhn— how its ofltnces may be pardoned, through the 
blood of the Saviour— how its afftctions may be purified, through the influence of the 
Spirit— how it may at last gain the victory over death, and triumph over the horrors of 
the grave. Instead of having the soq;ie of its vision terminated by the narrow horison of 
human life— it stretches into the endless expanse of eternity, instead of looking with 
contracted gaze at the little circle of vi^le objects, w!th which it is surrotmded, itrisat 
to the majestic contemplation of iti Qwn immortal existeocoi to the liibUmt ooAcee^ea 
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^^ Hope, with-uplifted foot, aet free from eartli, 
Pants for the {ilace of her. ethereal birth ; 
On steady whigs sails thro* th* immense abys?. 
Plucks amaranthine joys frombow'rs of bliss ; 
And crowns the soul, while yet a mourner here, 
With wreaths, like those triumphant spirits wear. 

Cowpers Hope* 

But. these wretched sons and daughters of a perpetual ignorance* have t^ 
encounter all these sorrows unsupported, *' not knowing the Scriptures,, nor 
the power of God." They fed every moment the bitter consequences of thdJf 
imperfections, and they know of no prospect of their removal. Th^ have 
never read, that the time will one day come, when *'*' the Dumb shall- q^eak^ 
and the Deaf, even though dead, shall hear the voice of the Sov of Gob; 
and they that hear shall live." 

The mute has no strong ties, that bind him to society ; he has- no cobn^ 
pany of friends, loving and beloved, who will weep when he weeps, and re- 
joice when he reyQioeth. In friendship we havejoys, that call- fbrdi the Ml 
energies of our soul, and which, we may be sure, shall huit, as long as earth 
or heaven endure-.-for if we form our friendship and affianoed lov*iipo» tiie 
basis of religion, we mmj assure to oux hearts their eternal ezistencesi And evea 



of a&infinUe and supreme iatelligence, and to the. ipeflBOile display oC bitgoodiMi>»in the 
wcNiders of redeeming love. 

BdioTd these immortal mindsf Some of them^artt beOie you, the pMpw w» tpiil of 
Multttodes, who wgl be i c se ucd from the thmMam. otf %ooct»o» fmm» io im ag^ mt j mi 
their Mute pragtess^ in time ami eternity, and aaj^ mr heaieas, whether I apfi^eciate too 
Uglily the faleasingp* whhift we wiA tobe asade the instnuaieiiti of oocferring upon the 
Deaf and DDab.*'e 

e On the neoeaary ignorance of the uninstructed DeaC and Dumb as to rdlgioBk the 
author of Coui Istorici, thus write^- 

** Ben diversa pero e la cosa, (from the blind,) e ben piu particolare consideraailMe A 
merita essa pei Sordi.jnutL Damolte osservazioni fatte sopra quest; tlifUid, aaseoea per 
lo meno grandi raj^oni di duUtare, se senaa eisere istruiti sogliano acquistare cogniiione 
delia Divinita e dei doreri dell' uomo verso la medesima, e delle verita fondamentali deUa 
Jteli^one. Benche essi &cciano qudio che veggono fiure agU altri, come andare in chiesa, 
inginnocchiarsi, e stare in atto dl adoraztone ; tuttavia non posslame s^Mre, se cio si debba 
chiamarenon altro, cfae ima sempliee imitacioiie ; e difttti S. Paolo dice. Tides es a«> 
dUu. Ma coi metodi in oggi intiodottl slamo oerti» che % ScMrdUmuti acquistano perfetta. 
xassDie queste cognizioni come le altre. Dal che xisulta I'imp^no^ ^e nutrir debbono i 
Cristiaid dl profittare dl taU melodi trovati dall' ingegno umano per supplire al difetto 
deU?udito.»'» 



eifennon at the opening of the Cennecticut Asylaa^ by Rev. Thorn* H, GaUaudet 
p. 7a 8, % 

• Cenni litortci, iffi, p. l.a . 
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in this life, we may feel sure, that as the rich ears of com, when they ripen and 
fill, bend towards the earth and towards each other at the same time, so our 
Christian firiends, as they grow ripe for the harvest, and fit for the granary of 
€K)d, will, even while bowing their weak stems to the grave, incline their mature 
fruits still more and more unto us also. But even if he could have some friends, 
upon whom his heart reposed, or one dearer than a brother, to whoih his 
whole soul was kniti he could never undisturbed and unfieariul enjoy thia 
blessedness ; still would a withering sense, of their frail and perishable mor- 
tality, blight and blast every moment*8 enjoyment The strongest embrace 
would but suggest the more painfully their fragility, the most aident desire 
for theb stability would but hint, that they are fugitive and fallacious.— It 
matters not to him, how strong the chain of friendship may be forged, how 
finely its materials may have been tempered at first, how bright its links of 
joy may have become by daily use ; he thinks,— nay he is sure, — ^that all will 
be one day rent asunder, by the rude hand of death, at the grave of him or 
of his ; friends— there to lie eternally in rust, or moulder swift into decay ; 
never again to be replaced or reunited— never !*- 

Shall the uneducated mute ever know the fidl fraught blessings of do<^ 

mestic happiness, 

«' That only bliss of Paradise ■ 



■ 9 That has survived the falL" 

C9wper*9 Tatk, 

Who would unite her fate to his ? Who would offer up her own happiness, 
ft sacrifice upon the altar oi his misery ? He has no domestic circle of love, 
of which he moves at once the oantre and the universal bond ;— he has no 
friend of his bosom, with whom in Christian love he can unite his whole ex- 
istence, temporal and eternal; who would be as willing, with him to watch 
In sadness, as with him to wake unto joy ; while both might daUy learn to 
love with tenderness and truth, and '^ pleasures and virtues alternately 
bonow.** 

Shall he ever fed 

^* The touch of kindred, or of tender love. 
The modest eye, that beuns on him alone, 
Ecstatic shining. The little strong embrace 
Of prattling children, twin'd around his knee. 
And emulous to please him : calling fiwth 

The fond parental souL" 

ThomiOfCs Seatons^ iiL 1337. 

What can occupy his time— what can fin his heart— why should he 
labour ?— 

Vears encrease— Age advanceth— the shadow of life*s hill, lengthening fast to 
earth's horizon, shades all the future journey in this world from his view,— all 
beyond this globe's limit is indeed a blank and starless night of desolation. 
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Parents hitve disappe»red«J)rother8— sisters, have all fiuled.— Friends are not 
replaced—^' his home is left unto him desolate"— life is a hurthen, yet death 
Is a terror. To him, miserable, even the grave hath no consolation ; Why 
should he still survive ?— None beareth his griefs— none carrieth his sorrows, 
but One, whose name he has never learned— Eternity is nought— how should 
he believe, in that, of which he never heard ; how should he learn, without a 
teacher, for "Faith cometh by hearing,"* and spkitual "hearing by the 
Woid of Ood,** of which we never told him even the existence.— Without 
one ray of hope, or faith, those " torches of mental and of spiritual 
light;" he has staggered on in darkness, through the wilderness, to the 
brink of Jordan, and has found it all a land of the most cruel bondage, as 
well as of the bleakest barrenness. Yet still, there is no manna there, ftom 
heaven, to feed him,— no pillar of fire and light, to guide him,— no cloudy co- 
lumn, which could shield him from all the evil enemies of his peace,— no land 
of promise before him. 

Thus does he traverse all the desert arid plains of this world, parched with 
thirst, dejected and exhausted, and travels many a weary wandering step in 
the wilderness, without ever once hearing the voice of sympathy, or the ad- 
monition of wisdom, the language of affection, or the accents of love. 
Without ever being refreshed by the gently descending dews of heaven, or 
tasting of the wells of living water, or bathing in the stream of Siloam, that 
floweth softly by the city of the great King, issuing ftom the throne of our 
God and the Lamb. 

Surely afflictions fall upon the Deaf and Dimib, without' instruction ;-t* 
surely losses but exasperate them, against man and chance ; for they never 



* An educated Deaf and Dumb lady, lately told me, that the fint time she went to dhureh, 
after she was impressed with the truths of Christianity, she saw over the pulpit the words, 
'* Faith eometh by Hearing,'* which caused her great unhappinest, for she thought, that, as 
the had not hearing, she could never have faith— Shortly after, however, she saw this text 
in the Bible, and observed, that it was followed by ** and hearing by the-Word of God,'* 
which gave her so much delight, as shewing her a way, in which it was possible for faith 
to come even to her, that she clasped the Bible to her bearU 

•f- How different is the case where they have been educated. Hear the comforting letter 
of a Deaf boy to his cousin, on the death of her father : 

*' My Dear Cousin, I think you are old enough to understand a letter firom your coiuin 
James. I must try to write one to yon, and I will make it plain indeed, that you may under* 
stand every word in it, and I hope this will please you. I was sorry, that you have lost your 
father, and are left in a destitute state, and I am also. It is great concern to me, to see that 
you are too. young to love a dear father. 

I sincerely hope, God will be a great frtend and father to you, and your brothers and 
sisters. You wHl no more see him on earth, till Christ come. If you axe good, you would 
see him in heaven. If you were a child of God, he would hold you up i^ his arms, and 
carry you in his bosom, and would supply all your need fh>ro his own treasure. Tou 
fhouki come to him, and he will not refuse you, because you are a little boy. You must 
pray to God, without uf tag any foolish repetition, and he wU grant you every bleHktf , that 
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heaid of 021%, who in'*' all their afflictions was himself afflicted/' They dream 
not of any *' Fadier of Spirits," to whom '* they should be in subjection, aad 
live,*' they never knew, that chance hath no place in the domains of CK)d. 
Each bldw of worldly evil, but causeth them that '^ sorrow, which worketh 
death"~each tempest of misfortune but bows tlrem more to earth. On them 
alone that Storm pours pitilessly, without diminution, in every period of their 
lives; they are like the stunted trees, in the valleys around Mont Blanc, 
whose every growing stem and scion is 'bent downward to the • ground, by the 
ceasdeM current of its descending atmosphere of eeld ; no wieasphring slioot 
ascends toward iieftven, no one arising branch points upward to the sky, all 
are deflected again, towards the base earth, ftom which they sprang. 

He is a poor ontcast'fiom«ll temporal joys, and he has not one single 
solitary religious or spiritual good * upon earth, on which he can fix his eye 
in delighted contemplation, and say. This, Yes-^this has on it the broad 
stamp of immortality ! In this may 1 solace myself 'and be content— here 
may I be at peace, without fear t)f 'change-Kir casualty— or loss. He sees 
one joy after another rise in fleeting apparition, before his view, he sdects, 
p^haps, one, ujMn it he sets Iris ^ heart, he' enjoys it for a moment, and It is 
gone, as he imagines for ever— 

Oh ! 'tis hard to be parted fivrm those. 

With wiiom we for ever could dwell i 
But bitter indeed is the sorrow, that flows, 

Whoi we think we are saying '' Fajcewdl 
For ever !'* 

He may have formed the strongest attachments to his family, and feel 

70U need. Tou must fear him, and try to please him ; He ii a btetted God, and is greatly 
to be feared. If these you Would not do, you would be in state of misery, and your soul 
would grow weak. 'Wisdom Is more excellefit than gold. I hope you will- study hard to 
cuKivate your miiid. ** If thOu sedcest wisdom as silver, and search for her, as for hid trca. 
sure, thou shalt then undentand^the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God." 
May God let your soul be illuminated, to comprehend all these words, and I hope the 
Heavenly Father will guide your feet to his own path of righteousness. Farewell, my 
dear cousin. May God be with you, and your brothers, and asters, and mother ; and I 
leave yon in most merciful bands, and prayjthat he may guard you from all temptation. 
I remain your loving cousin.*** 

• ** They are incapable of Jclining in the audible acts of devotion. A family assembled at 
prayer is a phenomenon to them. A society of the feithftil congregate in a church, is a 
Still greater wonder, they hear niathing. Trom their other senses, however perfect, they 
can derive no adequate idea of <}od.**f 



• Edinburgh Report, 18^, pages 53, Si. 
t A Discouiie^ &G. by Ifon, Ssnuid Ii. MitcbiU, ttD. Kew^YoKk,- X81& 8vol p. 20. 
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^e most lively gratitude to his parents, and benefactors, or fHends;* but 
all these objects of his affection sink into the grave, in succession, around him, 
and he has never been told-*we— we have never told him, that he '* should 
not sorrow, as the Heathen do, and as they who have no hope,*V but that 
'^ them, who die in the Lord, our God will again bring, with him ;' * that, as 
Christian '* love never faileth," so Christian friendship shall know no end. 

Wlien we are heavy laden with a shuddering sense of sin, which bends our 
souls in sadness, and weighs us to the ground, the Gospel of the grace of 
God comes to oar relief, and for ever removes the burden of our soro^s, 
by a peaceful, quiet-giving assurance of forgiveness and acceptance, for a 
Saviour*s sake, ''who died, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us 
unto God,'* and '' redeem us ficom this present evil world ;'* and by teaching 
us to '' look unto Jesus, the author and the finisher of our faith ; who, for 
the joy, that was sM before him, 'endured the cross, despising the shame, and 
is'set down for ever, at the right-hand of the Majesty in the heavens/*— 
Surely, in every temptation, in every darkness, in every transitory hiding of 
God*s foce, this Gospel still pours its borrowed beam upon our souls, like a 
silvery ray of moonlight, streaming into an Alpine vaUey, through a driving 
storm of snow. It warns us of each precipice, it teaches the wisdom to 
stand still, it proves, that there is still '' a Sun of righteousnees," though 
hidden for a time by this earth's vile ball; it promises its re-ascension above 
the horizon ;— .When it shall have performed its stated revolution, in the wis« 
dom of God: ''themoming shall again be spread upon the mountains.'* 

But it is the DEATH of the uneducated Deaf and Dumb, that exhibits the 
real character of aU his miseries ; and shews us the true estimate, we should 
form, both of his possessions and his wants.^1 would willingly spare both 
you and myself this sc^e, but that the sketch would be imperfect without 
it. A part of this poartzait I paint from nature. I have visited the sick 
chamber, and stood by the couch of death of the unenlightened Deaf and Dumb. 
View him now, iu/the last closing scene of his life, behold him on his death- 



•» The Deftf and Damb have hearts, that are lingularly afftetionate :<^I remember once 
-visiting, while on the Continent, a Deaf and Dumb School, at Milan, under the worthy 
Abbate Carlo De Bonis. One of the Pupils gave me, when parting, bis copy of the manual 
alphabet, engraved -by himself b^ging roe to present it, (m my return to Ireland, to the 
Institution, for his fellows In misfortune. They all bade me farewell, with the warmest 
assurances of friendship and kimlness, and as I left them all kissed my hand with eagerness. 
Indeed, I needed not this, to teach me, that they have the most sincere and warm affections. 
They said, they hopei to siie me again. This I told them could never be in this world, 
but that I hoped I might meet them all in joy, before the judgment seat of God.— May that 
day be the everlasting renewal of an acquaintance, that was but as of a wayfiuring man, that 
tumeth aside, to tarry for a day, and of a friendship, that was severed almost as sooq as 
formed.—" Oh ! stay with me as many days as you have hairs upon your bead/' wag the 
expression of a chUdi at another school, to his ftiend. 

. D 
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bed ! See him exhausted by disease, and agonized by pain, yet still solitary 
^nd alone t^no kind consoling friends, to soothe his anguish— no pionise of 
a ftUttre lift, U) suggest even a hope of better pnwpeeta— He has ket all 
po««r of expKSi^ng his thou^^ts :— his eyes afe tSo dull and heavy, with the 
skqp of dtafh, to «eU his meanbig)— glassy, sunk, and hiotietfless*- where is 
now As five, that ones anknatiBd tbem ? A single glaliee of them once 
dashed Ught^a single tum of them once spake his wilL— Where is now that 
tjAMi spiik, tliat seemed to dwell within Uiek magic dretes? He has lost 
all power df exfMressing his feelkigs :— every noeaas is gone, of telling ii^at ho 
endlufes^ df oommunieating wh^t he ftiUB ;-^the oi^y poor impei^ct language 
of signs, tlialhe possessed, has failed him, at his utmost need;— his hands 
aire4od feeble, to point oat his wants^his fingers are too weak, to indicate his 
ittishes.— 'Where is now that livdy figurative doquenee of gesture, with 
which he once explained, and even eml>dlished his meaning ' He has lost 
sXt power of expressing his Sufferings ;~-his mind is dis^ncted by anxieties, 
but lie has no means of tinbuxth^ing it;-^Ms #oul is in slavish bondage, 
through the fear of dciath, and he hits no power, and knows of nond, that' 
can release it.— He sees, that he is shortly to be parted fiasmaM, that he either 
loved or vslued, and he thinks it wiUbe fin^ evdr ;^he knows, that he is going 
to be ^^ a compsAiion and fsUow-lodger with ihe v^erm," and he has never 
been supfdied wiihtiie bopedf theXikispd, that his flflee^siiall not be eternal, 
biitthat hs sMl assuiefiy arise agshi. 

He suAvS tdl th6 pains and penalties of to-day, bni he knows of no to* 
mohrrow ;— he fbeb nodiing sf the Christian's hope— h# Siq^erlenses nought of 
the Chris^Sn^s jdy;-:-be receives none of the dJa^stianV (lif|fport— he pSr- 
tidpates not in t^e Glndstfan's triumph.— He fMi whliln ftfs hetet, *^ the 
stinlf of cfea^,*' and his body HodAts imder the ^^-^Ffefory of tM grave ;** 
btitliehas nevdr heard of him, #ho, ^iriiittp(hingever!k)tfa, upon- his oioss, 
brought Mft: and umnortriity to fight, bjr the Oospel/^->(-'He was never told 
even the nadife of Him, iA» ^^deaM niim fo^ f?^ '^^ honour/*--rHo 
is ^^ without Ood in the world.'*— He is not a believer in Christ—he never 
even saw the word,— Jesus ;— He '* has no hope in his death'*— he never 
even suspected, that there might be a Saviour ! He knows of n^ being 
into whose hands he can commend his spirit." 



(6 



" Oh, if ever thpu hast felt another*s pain. 
If ever, when h^ sighed, h9sti40h*4 Ugain; 
If ever on thy eyelids stood the tear 
That pky had engoider'd ; drep one here.'' 

Cowpifr'a Hope, 

His lips move, but alas ! it is notin langu^ige ;— his voicj? is heard at length, 
but ah! it is notiA speech:— No, it was only the^t «mvul|ive <|uiveri^ 
motion of expiring life, which playei. in languid, and yet tenific expiies* 
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tiveness upon his AmntoiaDoeH-noy ^ wm mIjt tht Utt wHd gMMh •I' tet 
ansttfferable txteaa of pftin-^e dissMMAit noiii, of that jttHng WMitiott^ 
of mental and cofponal •g[Oli]r«— whidi 1mm ^*the ifltar ooid of Iffe** 
asunder. 

*' Oh t that ay did knock against my vtrj heart,^ 
Poor soul I— he perished — , " 

1 will not longer k)ok upon that fiKe;^I must qot ever hear that dyagain.'-* 
Thus, dottds dwell around the fioe of the untaught Deaf, in chi]dhood--the 
raven wings of darkness hover over his youth .. midnight spreads her aablest 
canopy of shade over his declining years;.— all blotting out every prospect of 
the future, that could cheer or animate his spirits, and oUiterating every hope, 
that could soothe, or ibUeai, or sapjport him-^^tlras, sinks his Spirit into 
unconsciousness, whilst, lijce the fiidfaig flash of lightning, that with feeble 
light illuminates the circle of tiwhaiVfaB, aftff a tempestuous darksome day 
of thunder-stonns and douds, the laat titaalfms glande of passing life for 
an instant shone within his eytflids. 

Vet, some say, ^^do not educate him^" and more say, ^Vwe wiU give no 
aid, to teach him.** Oh I wheretee not edaeiKee4^? Wherefore not open 
wide to him the portals of InstMCtSpa, knd spread before his view, in the 
Sanctuary of God, the pages ot his cioApel ? That, that is the sufficient 
remedy for all his evils ; his soref support, under the depressions of the afflic- 
tive will of him, who, i|i the midst of his severest dispensations, never foils 
to remember mercy ; and often makes these, the veriest occasions of its brightest 
display, as well as the most efficient means of calling forth the energetic 
diarities of his children.-— Why not educate the Deaf and Dumb ?— Teach 
him, that, though all he sees is fugitive and passing— there are unse^ realities, 
which are stable and unchanging. Teiich him, that, though every flower, 
which blooms only in this wilderness, withers soon upon its stalk— and all 
the gracefulness of its appearance fodes and foils beneath his gaze ; yet, 
there is an unfading flower, which blossoms in perpetual efflorescence in the 
Paradise of God, which he shall one day pluck for himself; whose frag- 
rance, pure and unmixed, and ref^hing, his spirit shall ever inhale, in its 
blessedness.— Teach him, that, though every firuitin this world, which grows 
not upon that ^'true vine, whose husbandman is the Omnipotent Father,'' 
is full of nought but ''dust and ashes," or, though sweet to the ti^te, is 
cloying to the appetite; yet, ''on either side of the pure river of living 
water, clear as crystal, which piocMdeth out of the throne of Qod, and of 
the Lamb, there is a tree of life, which yields her firuit anew, every month, 
and whose leaves are for the healing of the nations."— Then indeed will he 
submit, widi patient resignation, to the temporary dispensation of the mer- 
dful providence, that afflicts hinu^Then will he fbrget all his sorrows. 
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Midll?«aiilylahAppiaesB and heaven Then will his fate be like the m 

her naritily— when all dartness itpon the side, ihat looks towards e»rth, 

issll light, upon that facc,wluch ainilea beneath the beamingeje of heaven. 
ThuB, with his bact turned upon all the frowning features of this Borld, and 
his gaze fixed upon the glorious liglil, which rolls above hhn, the compleiiau 
of hisfale will glow in brightness, hia countenance will shinehi celestial joy, 
and in purity ofpleuurc, reflect the beams back unto their source. 

What! have fellow -crealures,— bom, like ourselves, for eternity ; destined, 
we crust, aa ctiildren of the resutrectuui, to be immortal sathe angels of Ooil, 
and, «s the spirits of light, intperish&blej — unpitied and forlorn, to their melan- 
eholf lot of igoorance, and privation of even the least of life's commonest boun. 
ties, which we enjoy in rich prolusion ; untaught in all, that renilers ejistence 
tuvely, uninibrmed of that, which alone can spoil death of its power to hurt! 

" Beyond the grave, with hope sublime, 

Destin'd a nobler course to run. 
In their career, the end of time 

Is but eternity l>egun." 

Benaan'i lUomi. 

What 1 consign such, through all life's space, from feeble infancy to feebler 
age, 10 tlie dejecting supposition, thai this earth, mutilated as it nowappeus 
and defaced by sin, is their only portion ; and permit them ever to groan, lu 
servile dread of ao abhotTod annihilation, unrelieved by the knowledge, that 
there shall be " a new earth, under a new heaven," from which, imperfection, 
and decay, and feai, and sadness, shall be utterly excluded, never more to in- 
trude upon its blessed habitants. 

Wliat I after erecting an Institution for their relief, leave nine-tenths of 
iheoi, year atler year, lying in the very porch of tills pool of mercy, waiting for 
ihemovtngofthe waters, though we" know, liiat they have now been « long 
lime in that case," inipolenl froii^ physical disabilities, in intellectual imbe- 
cility, and alnioiit mental death, in moral miianangemail, and spiritual bar- 
renness. The angel of humanity has descended, at this time, in our sight, to 
the troublinB of these waters. Ijet u* look to it, aa we expect to have to give 
Bccount, that we help to make these beneflts of heaven available to those, who 
have no power of their own to use them, nor even knowledge of their blessed 

of his responsibility to God," 
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n nceirn) a him of Hia Gist " aadag man u 
then giving him a ia*, ilta he had sinned, and '- sought out nnny tnven. 
ticms !" — How ihcnild he ever tliink or th« book of life, who knows not one 
letter of the book of rcTelatlon ! — How should he suspect, that the judgnwM 
will lit, and the books bs opened; and the dead, small and great, stand before 
Ood, lo be judged aceordioglo what is written thenin j who oevet knew, even 
bymdit'sn, of anjrvritienlav, or was told ofanyof iisavfulaaocdou t Teadi 
him to read the words ot'ScriplUre, and he will soon perceive, that man's piaiae 
or blame is not iuB icle of duty. Conduct hlni to SInai'a Mount, and he must 
leam, that he is amenable to an unseen tribunal. Lead him before the Jud^e 
of quick and dead, and open to his view the reeoids of Hi* decisions ; and he 
will at once liehold, that, like the rod of Hie Phfslagnotrace-niMlune, is the 
stylus, witli which the heavenly historian, tbe fi^thful and true wilneai, writei 
hii nory in the book of God ; while the U^er limb is polaing, in cominensucate 
outline, over the lineamtuts of his lite, the other is marking, tn small, indeed, 
but distinctly traced, and indelibly impressed characters, in the tablets of 
Heaven's record, the features of his fate, the piolile of his everlasting des- 

Howshould the untaught Deaf and Dumb know those tliing<i, of which, he 
who was once " a teacher in Israel, waj ignorant ! "■ That which la bom of 
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ihe Utah, he tees, Is fleah ; but whoever told him of s ipiiit ?— AU that liieth 
dies, he observes; nnd what should lead him lo think, tliatil Blilleiltu? Alt 
that dies, comiptetli inhisviewj and what should induce him to expett, that it 
shall live again, vha never saw the grave open, and its !mnate>ri»;' andnevei 
heaid, ihal any one had burst the bonds of the grave, without ever seeing cor. 
Tuptian ; because it was impoBsible, that he should have been holden by Iliem F 
Will natural reason be sufficient, lo teach him the very reverse of what every 
rational argument, derived from wlial passes before his eyes, impresses upon 
his mind; thatmandies.andin dying, ceases lo exist ? This is their universal 
creed. Surely, what the highest merely human reason failed to teach the hea- 
'then lagea, Ita lesser degrees cannot teach the Deaf, who have not, as tindition- 
ary, either language or revelation, tike tliem, (oendte, or direct, or Invruct, or 
illuminate their suspicions of the esistence of an " Unknown God." In thii 
night of lime, theyindeed sit in the shadow of death ; and whatever rays mere 
natural reason iDayenilt, they are only casual and fickle; thdr blaze may amiie. 
times illuminate enough, lo make the darkness more visible j but they are un- 
iteady and cheerless. They are only like the fitful flickeringsuf the northern 
aurora, gleaming meteorouB across the face of midnight; smiling sudden oul of 
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darkness, it streams upwards through the heavens; corruscating wildly in 
brightness, it lightens for a time ; but its life is only for an instant, and It 
vanisheth, even wliile we gaze at it. With such a light, man can neither guide 
his own footsteps, nor read the works of creation ; he can neither see the hand 
of Qod's power, nor follow the march of his mercy. 

How should the untaught Deaf and Dumb, (who are in every country as 
foreigners,* using a peculiar language of their own, which scarcely any of 



* Sicard had said, in one of hU booki— 

*' May there not exist, in some ocmier of the world, an entire people of Deaf and Dumb ? 
Well, suppose these individuals were so degraded, do you think, that they would remain 
without communicaUon, and without intdligence? They would have, without any manner 
of doubt, a Uuiguage of signs, and, pofsibly, more rich than our own ; it would be, certaUily, 
unequivocal, always ihefkithfUl picture of the alftcti<ms of the soul ; and then, what should 
hinder them ttom being civilised ? Why should they not have laws, a government, a police, 
' very probably less involved in obscurity than onr own." 

A newspaper, some years after, mentioned, under the head, *' Silent nation,? that, '* at a 
lecture, given by Scard, at the Deaf and Dumb Institution, in Paris, he had mentioned the 
discovery of a nation, in the northern parts of America, who had no language but c^ signti, 
which they used, like the l!>eaf and Dumb, for expression. A remaricable circumstance is, 
that the signs, emjdoyed by this silent race, are nearly similar to those, used by the Deaf and 
Dumb, or devised by the Abbes De L*Epee and Sicard, in the instruction of their pupib." 
This was an exaggeration. 

But the following ** Observations on the Language of Signs, read before the New York 
Lyceum of Natural History, on the S^ June, 1823, by Samuel Akerly, M.D.** state the facts, 
on which probably this Report was founded :— 

' Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Lyceum, 

In compliance with the duty, which you have J|ssigned to me, fbr this evening, I was 
about to continue the inquiry, in relaUon to that class of animaU, called Zoopkjftet, which 
I commenced at a former meeting ; but as my attrition has been forcibly Mrrested, by -that 
part of M^or Long's Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, which treats of the Imnguage qf' 
signs, employed by the aborigines of our western territory, I beg you will indulge me in some 
observations, on a.subject, which may appear forrign to the objects <rfthe Lyceum of Natural 
History. It may, however, be considered as a brandi of Anthropology, and, accordingly, 
within the views of the Society ; and if we adopt the maxim, 

. . *< Nihil humani a me alieoum puto,'* 

then I shall not be accused (tf traveling out oi the recorcf, where there are so many other 
topics, connected With the natural sciences, demanding the attention of its votaries. 

The ducidatlon of a sign language is peculiarly attracting to me, aa connected with the in- 
terests of the Institution in thiacity, for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, ov«r which I 
have a superintending care. I thwefore hope to fix your attention, tat a few minutes, on a 
subject, which, although novd in this Society, may be made agreeaUe, and, I hope, interesting 
to its members. 

The Indians, Tartars, or Aboriginal inhabitants of the country, west of the Missiisippi, con . 
sistof difibrent natims or tribes, q>eaking several diflteent langoiges, or dialects of the same 
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and live only to happineas and heaven — Then will liis f»te be like the moon, in 
her nstivily— when all ilatkneas upon the lide, thst looka towards earth, 
it inall light, upon that fiice, which smilej beneath the bcamingeye of heaven. 
Thus, with his back turned upon all Ibe frowning features of this world, and 
his gaze fixed upon the glorious light, which rolls above him, t)ie complexion 
of lii* fate will glow in brighmesa, his countenance will shineiri celestial joy, 
andin purity of pleasure, reflect the heama back unto theirsoucce. 

What! leave fellow^cceatures, — iHim, lihe ourselves, for eternity i destined, 
we trust, aa diildren of the renurrection, to be immortal as the angels of Uod, 
and, a* the spirits of light, imperi»haliU;—unpitied and forlorn, to their melan- 
choly lot of ignoTBDce, and privation of even the least of life's commonest boun. 
ties, which we enjoy ui rich profusion ; untaught in all, that renders existence 
lovely, uninformed of that, which alone can spoil death of its power to hurt! 

"Beyond the gnve, with hopesublime, 

Deirtin'J a nobler course to run. 
In their career, the end of time 

li but eternity begun." 

Benxaa's MomL , 

What ! consign such, through all life's space, from feeble infancy to feebler 
age, to the dejecting supposition, tliat this earth, mutilated as it now appean, 
and defaced by sin, is their only portion ; and perniil them ever to groan, io 
servile dreadof an abhorred annihilation, imrelieved by the knowledge, thai 
there shall be "a new earth, under a new heaven," &am which, imperfection, 
and decay, and fear, and sadness, shall be utterly excluded, never more to in. 
irude upon its blessed babitanti. 

Mlial ! after erecting an Institution for their relief, leave nioc-tenUis of 
diem, year after year, lying in the very porch of this pool of mercy, waiting for 
ihemovingof the waters, tliough we" know, tliat Ihey have now been a long 
time in (bat case," impotent froii/ physical disabilities, in intellectual iiiibe. 
cUity, and almost mental death, in moral mlsarrangement, and spiritual bai- 
rennett. The angel of humanity has descended, at this time, in our sight, to 
the troubling of these walera. Let us look to it, as we expect to have logive 
we help la make these hcneliu of heaven available lo those, who 
■oflheirown louse them, nor even knowledge of iheii blessed 

Ho* should the uneducated mute feel aught of his respoaslbilll) to Ood,* 



Tlte fbUowiniibm, hew well tb. Deaf and Dunbinar b* taaxil. la IhU reipeci :- 
On the Omnimencr of God. 
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n received a hint of His first "tresilngmMi upriglit," ina 
tben giving bioi > Uvr, itlet ha had ainQed, and " sauglit out many Inves. 
tiona !^' — How slunUd he ever think of tile l>Dok of life, who knows not one 
letter of the book of revelation ! — How should he suspect, that the judgiUPtu 
will lit, and Che hooka be opened ; audthedead, smalland great, sland before 
tiod, lo be judged aecordiog to vhat Is written ibercin ; who never knew, even 
liy tradition, of iinjr written law, or waa told «f any of itaawfulNUKtlom I Teadi 
him to read the words orScripture, and he willgoon perceive, that man's pniie 
nr blame is not his mle of duty. CoiulucL blm to Sinoi'e Mount, and he must 
learn, that he isaaienalile to an unieen tribunal. Lead bim before the Judge 
of quick and dead, and open to his view the records of Hit deci^iu ; and he 
Will at once behold, that, like the rod of the Physiagnatrace-iiuichine, ie the 
stylus, with which the beavenly historian, the faithful and true witneaa, writei 
hii story in the book of Ood ; while the larger limb is passing, in cammeniunte 
outline, over the lineamraitB of his life, the other ia markinj^, in small, indeeiL 
but distinctly traced, and indelibly impressed chsrscieri, in the tablets of 
Heaven's record, the features of hia fate, the profile of his evaflaslinE des- 

Howshould the untaught Deaf and Dumb know those things, of which, he 
who was once "a teacher in Israel, was ignorant ! "" That which Is bom of 



aiicniogi.vw or ice Mttli niul )<ar>en, li VF17 powerAi], for ever ; butheii IttndMidni 
(ul ID m, and doH Bi good 1 thettCDre. waAiaiillKinlcrui siul tlnnUuL Id lilin."f 

• PlUloitpliiaal arriaUg 0/ iTu EduoaHim 0/ the Deaf and Dvmb. 

" The Initructlon of tbc Dcif snd Dumb, [r vropetli conductod, hu i leadenci la 
important aid to many reKirdin of tbe phlEoDthropUt, the phSICHopber, and the divine. 
ptillHcUircplf t, and thephLlofoidifr, arcdHply LntcrettftL io the buoLaeH □taUucatiDii. 

peiior (D nuUei,(D(l nenUt; to time. VsuthitUieituiui, [n ivblcbtbepowenol'theE 
begin to deveJopi^ Uiaiwdvej,BDd laflgua^, ibt Brand Initrumerit, by which this deve' 
ment ia to take ploar. Now It la bej ood >ll doubt. Hut great Impcpvemait bu twen i 
in Itae DutOe at InitiucUng cblldiea, In the uw and powen if languige. To Hhit ci 

t HiitliB»!KnlofOn! AimrlcaB Aijlum,iit Maitrjrd.ConnKllcul. HK. p. IC. Spnir 
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and live only to happiness and heaven.~Then wUl his fate be like the mocm^ in 
her nativity— when all darkness upon the side, that looks towards earth, 
it is all light, upon that face, which smiles beneath the beaming eye of heaven. 
Thus, with his back turned upon all the frowning features of this world, and 
his gaze fixed upon the glorious light, which rolls above him, the complexion 
of his fate will glow in brightness, his countenance will shine hi celestial joy, 
and in purity of pleasure, reflect the beams back unto their source. 

What I leave fellow-creatures,— bom, like ourselves, for eternity; destined, 
we trust, as children of the resurrection, to be inunortal as the angels of Ood, 
and, as the spuits of light, iiAperishable ;— unpitied and forlorn, to thehr melan. 
choly lot of ignorance, and privation of even the least of life's commonest boun« 
ties, which we enjoy in rich profusion ; untaught in all, that renders existence 
lovely, uninformed of that, which alone can spoil death of its power to hurt ! 

'^ Beyond the grave, with hope sublime,^ 

De8tin*d a nobler, course to run. 
In their career, the end of time. ■ 

Is but eternity begun." 

Benson 8 Momu t 

What ! consign stich, through all life's j^ace, from feeble infancy to feebler 
age, to the dejecting supposition, that this earth, mutilated as it now appears, 
and defaced by sin, is their only portion ; and permit them ever to groan, in 
servile dread of an abhorred annihilation, unrelieved by the knowledge, that 
there shall be '^ a new earth, under a new heaven," fixnn which, imperfection, 
and decay, and fear, and sadness, shall be utterly excluded, never more to in- 
trude upon its blessed habitants. 

What ! after erecting an Institution for their relief, leave nine-tenths of 
them, year after year, lying in the very porch of this pool of mercy, waiting for 
the moving of the waters, though we " know, that they have now been a long 
time in that case," impotent fron/ physical disabilities, in intellectual imbe- 
cility, and almost mental death, in moral misarrangement, and spiritual bar- 
renness. The angel of humanity has descended, at this time, in our sight, to 
the troubling of these waters. Let us look to it, as we expect to have to give 
account, that we help to make these benefits of heaven available to those, who 
have no power of their own to use them, nor even knowledge of their blessed 
influence. 

How should the uneducated mute feel aught of his responsibility to God,* 



• The foUowingshews, bow weU the Deaf and Dumb may be educated, in thii respect :— 

On the Omniscience of God, 

** Ood can see all every thing, at a great distance. Whenever we try to go to erery plaoe^ 
Gud can see us, but we cannot escape from the sight of God. The eye of him is luowledgip i 
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!wbcnhe'iiey&evcii'itGetf<eiAhliit of Hit lint *^ tteiiidugmuk upAfftif* nd 
lihen giving bim » U^, 4ftct he hud tiiuidd, and ^ fOOfftt oit nmiy inviA. 
tioot !"^Haenr thoM kt ef or thlhk of the book of Itfe^ wli* knows not oae 
letter of the book of nriBlatkm !-^ow AoM ho ■ii9oct,'lfa«tthe judgment 
wiUsit^aadthelMokft boopenod; ond the dtid^ anal) aadgrMUiStaadbcfixe 
Oodftobejvidigddso^oidlqgto whol Is mitten thoNiii; who now knew, ev«i 
bytaditionytif «Bywnttep|iir,orwielddofaar^iteewfiawnctiw ! Teodi 
him to seed thd wofdi iifSeripuixf, and heipilleoon peiecfare^ that man'ajpndie 
orbfaunaiaaotfasa xfd&iDfdttty. CoodHcthimto8uiai'alloiint,andhe muat 
laam,ihakheia«4Mlltf>letoaa maeentribiuial* Lead him befoae the Judgp 
of quick and dead, aAddpeh^i hie Tkw the lecoide of ^ifdecialona; andhe 
will at once behold, da^ Bke the xod of the Fhyaiegaalaaee.inachlnis ia the 
Btylua, with wfaieh liieliaateiiljr biatorian, the faithftA and tiue wltneia, wxitaa 
htaatovyinthebookeffiKid; whlteitelagggfliaabiapaarigf^faieominwiaiiiate 
4mtline, orer ihelininmentaof hU jybCev the oth«r ie marking, in souU, indeed, 
hot distinctly traced, and laddflily Jm UfOji e d ebaiacteny in the tableta of 
Heaven's record, the featoaea of hia firte, the profile of hia evarhMting dea- 
liny. 

How should the untaught Deaf and Dumb know those things, of which, he 
who was once '* a teacher in Israel, was ignorant !"* That which is bom of 



hli thoughu ate very bouadtaMi Evarrataatwc^ whe itetpt ie qniel, cwnot dtfiwv him- 
Mlfout of daagcrouftUqgi, bat the ajre of Oed, who never slwpi. Met ia aU 4aik plMnti, 
he always watches overui^ heseesererywheri^iBallvUleai, by nigbt,MweUaa the lighc 
oftheday; at this wc aie astooisbecl, ftf Uaeye ia opeo, flrani ereriaating to e vari a rt i ng . 
The eye of Ithil ia triciciDg thntttgh our thoHghti, hearts, and aetioniL Bia gomnmeoi •S 
all thingifcand of the earth and faaaiyen, iairasy yawnx N A,toir erae ; butheis khidaiMlmetci* 
fUltouf,anddaaBnsfoodi thertiote,weriieB)dbefialeAd addtfaankftiltofalnii*^ 

« PkUottphi^emiotii^tf the MiktoiMmqf the Deaf mid 1^^ 

*'Tht instruction of the Deaf and Dunib» if pioperiy conducted, has a tendeopy to give 
important aid to many researches of the philanthropist, the philosopher, and the divine. The 
philantbrq;>ist, and the philosofrfier, are deeply interested in the business of education. Hie 
cultivation <rf'the human mind, is pawrtount to all other pursuits, inasmush as spirit is su. 
perior to matter, and eternity to time. Youth is the season, in which the poweiaof the n^nd 
bei^todevelope themselves, and lon^SiMve, the ^rand instrument, by which this develepe> 
ment is to take place. Now it is beyond all doubt, that great in^eovement has been made 
iii the mode of instructing children, in the use and powers of language. To what extant 
these improvements may^ be carried, time alone can detenoaineu The very singular coq. 
dition, in which the minds of the Deaf and Dumb are placed, and the peculiar means, which 



t Sixth Report of the American Asylum, at Hartfbxd, Conneetfcut ISK. p. 10. Speehneos 
ef erigiaal composition by the pupils, &c. Ace 
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■ndllveoiilrlohBppineas andheBTen.— Then will hia fate be like the m 
her nitlviiy— when all daikness upon the aide, that looks towards earth, 
il isall light, upon thai face, which amLles beneath the beamhig eye of he«ven. 
ThuB, with his hack turned ujion all the frowning feBiurea of this world, and 
hligazefised upon the glmioua liglit, which rolls above him, the compteiiou 
of his fate will glow in brightnesa, hia countenance will shine in celestial joy, 
and in purity of pleasure, reflect the beams backunlolhelrsource. 

What! leave fellow-creaturea,— .bom, like ourselves, for eternity ; destined, 
wecruat, as children of the resurrection, to be immortal as the angels of God, 
and, as the spirits of light. Imperishable ; — unpitied and forlorn, (o tlieir tnelan- 
choly lolof ignorance.and privation of even the least of life's cotnmoneatboun. 
ties, which we enjoy in rich prolusion ; untaught in all, that renders existence 
lovely, uninformed of that, which alone can spoil death of its power to hurl! 
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Benton's Marni. • 

M'hsl I consign such, through all life's space, from feeble tnituicy to feebler 
age, to the dejecting supposition, tliat this eanh, mutilated as It now appears, 
and defaced by sin, is their only portion; and permit them eier to groan, lu 
servile dread of an abhorred annihilation, unrelieved by the knowledge, thai 
thereshall be "s new eanli, undei a new Eieavcn," fiom which, imperfection, 
•nd decay, and fear, and sadneaa, slial! be utterly esduded, never more to in. 
Irude upon its blessed habitant-i. 

Wlist '. after erecting an Institution fbr their relief, leave nine-tenths of 
them, year after year, lying in the very porch of this pool of mercy, wailing foe 
iheroovingof the waters, though we"know, tliat they have now been a long 
time in (hat case," Impotent fivm* physical disabilities, in intellectual imbe- 
cility, and almost mental death, in moral niisarrangement, and apiritual bai. 
tenness. The sngel of humanity has descended, at this time, in our aigbt, b> 
the troubling of these waters. Let us look to it, as we enpect to have to gite 
> make these bcneliu of heaven available lo those, who 
K ihem, nor even knowledge of their blessed 

How should the uneducated mute feel nuglit of his responsibility lo God,* 



w widlthaDcaraDdDuiiiliDUf lMHluutal,tnttalln^Icelt— 
Oll Ihe OmniscitTKt qf God. 

(Teat diatMcc. Whenever n tr; to go (a Matyidsc*! 
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«ii«n he never even teteWed a hint of His first "(renting m«a uprigtii," »nd 
then giving bim a Uw, alter he had linncd, and " aought out many inven. 
tions !"— How shoulil he eici think of tlie booli of life, who knacs not one 
letter uf the book of revelation !— How should he guspect, (hu the judgiupnt 
will (it, and the book) be opened ; and the dead, amtll and gicat, stand bel'ore 
Uod, to be judged aceoiding to what is irritten therein ; who wver knew, even 
byttaditJon, ofan7writtenlaw,or wastoldofaayofiuawfulMnctionil Teadi 
liimtoread the wordB of Scripture, and he will won percetvo, that man*ipnu«e 
or blame u not his mle of duty. Conduct him to Sinai'a Mount, and he muH 
laam, that he is amenable to an unieea tribunal. Lead taimbBfore the Judgi: 
of quick and dead, and open to hii view ih« recocda of HU decision*; and he 
will at once behold, that, like the tod of the Phyriognotrace-macliine, b ilic 
stylus, with which the heavenly hietorian, the faithful and true witness, wrileH 
hii itory In the book (tf God ; while the larger limb is paiaing, in commenBuriie 
outline, over the lineamaits of hia Jife, the other is malking, Id »maU, indeeil, 
bat distinctly traced, and indelibly Impreiied characteni, in the Cablets ol' 
Heaven's record, the features of his fate, the profile of his evetUsting dee- 
How should the unwught Deaf and Dumb know those things, of which, lie 
who was once "a teacher in Israel, wi? iLrnoranl I"' That which is bom of 



Jjiyi AttMi we neailooitbt^tfot hlie;* ij Dpea, from e>/sr\utitm ta #ver;iit(nj[, 
« of Aim \i i^ening Ihrou^ our thm^bcs, bttrti^ and letloiu. H^ govimmeut fiS 
igtitmi ottbv Hath and imyen, imtaipowtf^l,torfvwi l;uClieL« kbnd and mnci- 
II, aiiii thH at goni ; thereI«e,waih(iaM)HinIeflil mul thiiikful to him.")' 

■ FhiUmfhUal euriosiig of Hit BihiaaHim of the Deaf and DturA. 

le imlrucUon of t!ie Deaf and Dumb, if properly comluftfil. hoa a LcDdencjr to give 
adt lid Id many reKardiesoftlicpbllant1uopiat,tliepbklaBapber, and the divine, 'Hie 
UiFa^aI,and E]iephil(jiDpher,aredeAply intercAcd iq tli« buunna or aducalkHi. ITie 



of initructinjt cliUdten, bi tlJD uae and pvwera of lojiguasa. To what citem 
Ich tbemlndjorttioDeatand Dumb aro placed, and thp peculiar muaria, which 
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-the Hes]i, he sees, is flesh ; but wbo tter told him ofa«pirit?'— AllthitlJTnh 
dies, he obaerrea; and what should lead him to think, that il stiUexiiU? A8 
that dies, camipceth In his view; and whatafaoiild induce him to expect, tbalti 
khall lire aguin, nlio never saw the grave open, and its lamales rise ; * and neret 
heard, tliot any one had bural the bonds of the grave, without ever seeit^ cor. 
Tuptiou ; because it was impoaaible, Ibat be should have been balden by them? 
^ill natural reason be satficient, to teach him the very reverse of wliat evetf 
rational argument, derived from vhat passes before his eyes, impresses upon 
his mind; tliat man dies, and ia dflng, ceases to exist? This is their uDiversal 
creed. Surely, what the highest merel; human rea&on tailed (o leach tlie hea - 
then sages, its lesser degrees cannot teach the Deaf, who have not, as tiadiiion. 
aty, either language or revelation, Ukethem, to excite, or direct, orinniuct, w 
illuminate their suspicions of the existence of an " Unlmown God." In thli 
iiightof time, thefindeedsit in theabadow of death; and wliatever rays men 
natural reason may emit, they are only casual and fickle ; iheir blaze ma j aome- 
times illumiDBieenougb, to make the darknessmure visible; but they are un- 
steady and cheerless. They are only like thelitliU flickoingsof the northern 
aurora, gleaming meleoroui across the face of midnight ; starling sudden out of 
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cUttkness, it streams upwards through the heavens; corruscatmg wildly in 
brightness, it lightens for a time ; but its life is only for an instant, and It 
vanisheth, even wliile we gaze at it. With such a light, man can neither guide 
his own footsteps, nor read the works of creation ; he can neither see the hand 
of Qod^s power, nor follow the march of his mercy. 

How should the untaught Deaf and Dumb, (who are in every country as 
foreigners,* using a peculiar language of their own, which scarcely any of 



* Sicard had said, in one of his booki— 

*' May there not exist, in some comer of the world, an entire people of Deaf and Dumb ? 
Well, suppose these individuals were so degraded, do you think, that they would remain 
without communicaUon, and without intdligence? They would have, without any manner 
of doubt, a language of signs, and, possibly, more rich than our own j it would be, certainly, 
unequivocal, always ihe faithful picture of the alftctions of the soul ; and then, what should 
hinder them fVom being civilised ? Why should they not have laws, a government, a police, 
' very probably less involved in obscurity than our own.'* 

A newspaper, some years after, mentioned, under the head, *' Silent nation,? that, '* at a 
lecture, given by Sicard, at the Deaf and Dumb Institution, in Paris, he had mentioned the 
discovery of a nation, in the northern parts of America, who had no language but c^ signti, 
which they used, like the l!>eaf and Dumb, for expression. A remaricable circumstance is, 
that the signs, employed by this silent race, are nearly simibur to those, used by the Deaf and 
Dumb, or devised by the Abbes De L*Epee and Sicard, in the instruction of their pupils." 
This was an exaggeration. 

But the following** Observations on the Language of Signs, read before the New York 
Lyceum of Natural History, on the i3d June, 1823, by Samuel Akerly, M.D.** state the facts, 
on which probably this Report was founded :— 

' Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Lyceum, 

In compliance with the duty, which you have J|ssigned to me, fbr this evening, I was 
about to continue the inquiry, in relaUon to that class of animals, called Zoophytes, which 
I commenced at a former meeting ; but as my attrition has been forcibly arrested, by that 
p^ of M^or Long's Expedition to the Rocky Mountahis, which treats of the kmguage qf' 
signs, employed by the aborigines of our western territory, I beg you will indulge me in some 
observations, on a.subject, which may appear forrign to the objects <rfthe Lyceum of Natural 
History. It may, however, lie considered as a brandi of Anthropology, and, accordingly, 
within the views of the Society ; and if we adopt the masOm, 

** Nihil humani a me alieoum puto,'* 

then I shall not be accused of traveling out €i the record, where there are so many other 
topics, connected With the natural sciences, demanding the attention of its votaries. 

The elucidation of a sign language is peculiarly attracting to me, aa connected with the in- 
terestsof the Institution in this city, for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, ov«r which I 
have a superintending care. I therefore hope to fix your attention, for a few minutes, on a 
suh}ect, which, although novel in this Society, may be made agreeaUe, and, I hope, interesting 
to its members. 

The Indians, Tartan, or Aboriginal inhabitants of the country^ west of the Mississippi, con . 
sist of difibrent nations or tribes, speaking several diflbrent languages, or dialects of the same 
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ihe flesh, he sees, is ^h ; but who ever told him of a spirit ?— All that liretH 
-dies, he obaerres ; and what should lead him to think, that it stiU exists ? AH 
that dies, corrupteth in his view ; and what should induce him to expect, that k 
iihall live again, who never saw the grave open, and its inmatea rise ;* and never 
lieard, that any one had burst the bonds of the grave, without ever seeing cor- 
ruption ; because it was impossible, that he should have been hdden by them ? 
-'Will natural reason be sufficient, to teach him the very reverse of what every 
Tational argument, derived from what passes before his eyes, impresses upon 
his mind ; that man dies, and in dying, ceases to exist ? This is their universal 
Vveed. ' Suorely, what the highest merely human reason foiled to teach the hea- 
then sages, its lesser degrees cannot teach the Deaf, who have not, as tradition* 
ary, either language or revelation, like them, to exdte, or direct, or inqiruct, or 
illuminate their suspicions of the existence of an '* Unknown Ood." In this 
-night of time, they indeed sit in the shadow of death ; and whatever rays mere 
natural reason may emit, they are only casual and fickle ; their blaze noay some« 
times illuminate enough, to make the darkness more visible ; but they are un- 
iBteady and cheerless. They .are oqly like the fitful flickeringsof the northern 
aurora, gleaming meteorous across the face of midnight ; starting sudden out of 



are necesiarily employed in their Instruction, may furnish (qiportunities fur obtervation and 
experiment, and the establishment of principles, with regard to the education of youth, 
which will ndt be without essential service to their general appUcatioii. How much light, 
also, may in this way be thrown upon what are supposed to be the original MUftit feH aad 
recognised to be such, by the mind, without any reauming process. Many speculations, too, 
which now are obscure and unsettled, respecting the faculties of the human mind, may be 
rendered more clear and satisfiwtory. How many questions, also, may be solved, conceming<the 
c^Mrijility of man to originate, qfMms^t ideasof the existence of a Ood, andof a fbtuiestate-; 
or admitting his'capadty to do this, whether, as a matter f^fwA^ he ever would do it ; what 
discoveries may be made, respecting the orighuU nottons of right and wron^ the obligations 
of consdence, and, indeed, most bf the dmilar topics, connected with the moral sense. ' These 
hints are sufficient to shew, that, aside from the leading and more important uses of jiving 
Instruction to the Deaf and Dumb, their edueation might be nuule to subserve the general 
cause of humanity, and of correct philosophy and theo1ogy.**f 

* What. 414 you formerly think, when you saw a person die? 

I formerf y thought a person died, and he was deceitftil to die. I talked with my sister 
Sally, {fiso Deaf and Dumb,) about him. We true thought he buried alive, and also cried (that) 
the people did net hear 1^, and also (be) did not eat the meat and drink the water, the people 
did not come there, and also did not dig the ground. He was very hungry and angry, to rise 
from the grave in the midnight. I wondered at him, who did not rise fTom the grave, for a 
fewdays.4: 



t Sermon at the apaning of the Connecticut Asylum, by Rev. Thomas H. GaUaudet. 
p. o. 

l^JrSr?^ ^^^ Morrison, aged 19. Tenth Report of the American Asylum, at 
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darkness, it streams upwards through the heavens ; comiscating wildly in 
brightness, it lightens for a thne ; but its life is only for an instant, and It 
vanisheth, even wliile we gaze at it. With such a light, man can neither guide 
his own footsteps, nor read the works of creation ; he can neither see the hand 
of God's power, nor follow the march of his mercy. 

How should the untaught Deaf and Dumb, (who are in every country as 
foreigners,* using a peculiar language of their own, which scarcely any of 



* Sicard bad said, in one of his booki— 

** May there notexiit, in wme comer of the world, an entire people of Deaf and Dumb ? 
Wen, suppose these indiriduals wen so degraded, do you think, that they would reraaiu 
without communication, and without intdligenoe? They would have, without any manner 
of doubt, a lang:uage of signs, and, poisiUly, more rich than our own ; it would be, certainly, 
unequivocal, always ihefidthfUl picture of the afftctions of the soul ; and then, what should 
hinder them fh>m being civilised ? Why should they not have laws, a gOTemmeut, a police, 
' very probably less involved in obscurity than our own.'* 

A newspaper, some years after, mentioned, under the head, *' Silent nation, V that, ** at a 
lecture, given by ^card, at the Deaf and Dumb Institution, in Paris, he had mentioned the 
discovery of a nation, in the northern parts of America, who had no languid but of signsi, 
which they used, like the t>eaf and Dumb, for expression. A remaricable circumstance is* 
that the signs, emi^oyed by this silent race, are nearly simibur to those, used by the Deaf and 
Dumb, or devised by the Atibes De L*£^ and Sicard, in the instruction of th^ pupils." 
This was an exaggeration. 

But the following ** Observations on the Language of Signs, read before the New York 
Lyceum of Natural History, on the Ibad June, 1823, by Samuel Akerly, M.D.** state the (kcCs, 
on which probably this Report was founded :— 

' Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Lyceum, 

In compliance with the duty, which you have i|ssigned to me, fbr this evening, I was 
about to continue the inquiry, in relation to that class of animals, called Zoophytes, which 
I commenced at a former meeting ; but as my attention has been forcibly arrested, by -that 
p^ of Mi^or Long's Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, which treats of the Imnguage qf 
tignt, employed by the aborigines of our western territory, I beg you will indulge me in some 
observations, on ^subject, which may appear foreign to the objects of the Lyceum of Natural 
History. It may, however, be considered as a branch of Anthropology, and, accordingly, 
within the views of the Society ; and if we adopt the maxim, 

<* Nihil humani a me alienum puto,'* 

then I shall not be accused of travelling out of the recorcf, where there are so many other 
topics, connected with the natural sciences, demanding the attention of its votaries. 

The elucidation of a sign language is peculiarly attracting to me, as connected with the in- 
terests of the Institution in this city, for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, over which I 
have a superintending care. I th«efore hope to fix your attention, for a few minutes, on a 
subject, which, although novd in this Society, may be made agreeaUe,8nd, I hope, interesting 
to its members. 

The Indians, Tartars, or Abmi^nal inhabitants of the country, west of the Mississippi, con . 
sistof diffbrent nations or tribes, q>eaking several dlifteent languages, or dialects of the same 
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ibe flesh, he se^, is ^h ; but who ever told hkn oft fpirit ?— All that liveth 
-dies, he obserres ; and what should lead him to think, that it still exists ? AH 
that dies, comipteth in his view ; and what should induce him to eiqiect, that it 
idiall live again, who never saw the grave op^, and its inmates rise ;* and never 
lieaid, that any one had burst the bonds of the grave, without ever seeing cor- 
-ruption ; because it was impossible, thai he should have been holden by them ? 
•'WiH natural reason be sufficient, to teach him the very reverse of what every 
Tational argument, derived from what passes before his eyes, impresses upon 
■his mind ; tluit man dies, and in dying, ceases to exist ? This is their universal 
'xreed. Sutrely, what the highest merely human reason fidled to teach the hea- 
'then sages, its lesser degrees cannot teach the Deaf, who have not, as tiadition- 
ary, either language or revelation, like them, to excite, or direct, or inn^ct, or 
illuminate their suspicions of the existence of an '' Unknown God.** In this 
*night of time, they indeed sit in the shadow of death ; and whatever rays mere 
natural reason may emit, they are only casual and fickle; their blaze may some- 
times illuminate enough, to make the darkness more visible ; but they are un-i 
"Steady and cheerless. They are only like the fitful flickerings of the northern 
aurora, gleaming meteorous across the &ce of midnight ; starting sudden out of 



are Decesnrlly employed in their instruction, may furnish opportunitief for observation and 
experiment, and the ettablishment of principles, with regard to the education of youth, 
which will ndt be without essential service to their general appUcation. ■ How much li^t, 
also, may in this way be thrown upon what are supposed to be the or^ihial iruihs^ feK aad 
recognised to be such, by the mind, without any reatoming proceu, Bfany speculations, too, 
which now are obscure and unsettled, respecting the facuHiet of the boaun mind, may be 
rendered more clear and satisCKtory. How many questions, also, may be solved,€Oiioeniingthe 
capability of man to originate, <^kimi^, ideasof the existence of a Ood, andof a Aiturestate; 
or admitting his capacity to do this, whether, as a matter qf/ad, be ever wauld do it ; what 
discoveries may be made, respecting the origbuU notiont of right and wroo^ the obligations 
of consdence, and, indeed, most of the dmilar topics, ooonected with the moral sense. - These 
hints are sufficient to shew, that, uide from the leading and more important uses of giving 
instruction to the Deaf and Dumb, their education might be made to subserve the general 
cause of humanity, and of correct philosophy and theology.*^ 

* What.4i4 y<>u formerly think, when you saw a perKm die? 

I formerly thought a person died, and he was deoeitfUI to die. I talked with my sister 
Sally, Csbo Deaf and Dumb,) about him. We true thought he burled alive, and also cried (that) 
the people did net hear Mm, and also (he) did not eat the meat and drink the water, the people 
did not come there, and also did not dig the ground. He was very hungry and angry, to rise 
from the grave in the aiidnight. I wondered at him, who did not rise item the gnve, for a 
fewdays.4: 



t Sermon at the opening of the Connecticut Asylum, by Rev. Thomas H. CxaUaudet 
I^wTY^ **^19°20* ^•"'«<^"» ■«**^' Tenth Hepott of the American Asylum, at 
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darkness, it streams upwards through the heavens ; comiscatlng wildly in 
brightness, it lightens for a time ; but its life is only for an instant, and It 
vanisheth, even while we gaze at it. With such a light, man can neither guide 
his own footsteps, nor read the works of creation ; he can neither see the hand 
of God*s power, nor follow the march of his mercy. 

How should the untaught Deaf and Dumb, (who are in every country as 
foreigners,* using a peculiar language of their own, which scarcely any of 



* Sicard bad said, in one of his booki— 

** May there not exist, in some corner of the world, an entire people of Deaf and Dumb ? 
Well, suppose these individuals woe so degraded, do you think, that they would remain 
without communication, and without intelUgence? They would have, without any manner 
of doubt, a language of signs, and, potsihly, more rich than our own j it wouU be, certainly, 
unequivocal, always ihefidthAil picture of the afifections of the soul ; and then, what should 
hinder them fh>m being civillxed ? Why should they not have laws, a government, a police, 
' very probably less involved in obscurity than ottr own.'* 

A newspaper, some years after, mentioned, under the head, ** Silent nation,? that, ** at a 
lecture, given by Sicard, at the Deaf and Dumb Institution, in Paris, he had mentioned the 
discovery of a nation, in the northern parts of America, who had no languid but of sign?, 
which they used, like the t>eaf and Dumb, for expression. A remarkable circumstance is* 
that the signs, employed by this silent race, are nearly simibur to those, used by the Deaf and 
Dumb, or devised by the Abbes De L*£^ and Sicard, bn the instruction of their pupils." 
This was an exaggeration. 

But the following ** Observations on the Language of Signs, read before the New York 
Lyceum of Natural History, on the S^ June, 1823, by Samuel Akerly, M.D.** state the fiicts, 
on which probably this Report was founded :— 

' Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Lyceum, 

In compliance with the duty, which you have i|ssigned to me, fbr this evening, I was 
'about to continue the inquiry, in relation to that class of animals, called Zoopkfftes, which 
I commenced at a former meeting ; but as my attention has been forcibly arrested, by-that 
p^ of Mi^or Long's Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, which treats of the kmguage qf' 
tignt, employed by the aborigines of our western territory, I beg you will indulge me in some 
observations, on i^ subject, which may appear foreign to the objects of the Lyceum of Natural 
History. It may, however, be considered as a branch of Anthropology, and, accordingly, 
within the views of the Society ; and if we adopt the maxim, 

** Nihil humani a me alienum puto,'* 

then I shall not be accused of travellUig out of the recorcf, where there are so many other 
topics, connected with the natural sciences, demanding the attention of its votaries. 

The elucidation of a sign langut^ is peculiarly attracting to me, as connected with the in- 
ierests of the Institution in this city, for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, over which I 
have a superhiteBding care. I therefore hope to fix your attention, tx a few minutes, on a 
subject, which, although novel in this Society, may be made agreeaUe, and, I hope, interesting 
to its members. 

The Indians, Tartars, or Ab(»iginal inhabitants of the country^ west of the Mississi(^, con . 
sist of different nations or tribes, qteaking several diSteent languages, or dialecU of the same 
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its inhabitants understfmd,) be capable of • learning the toogae, spoken- and 
heard, and written, by thoseAioand them, when they can neither speak, nor 



language. Some of theie trlbcf have atatlomry.Tillimi oc «BtUeiMot«, wUle ochen wnidnr 
about the oountqr, rettiog ^ntbeir ikia tmta or lodgei« and foUowiog the herd* of bitOM or 
buffUoei, upon which they principaUy deitend for tui^port These tribes are not able to ho^ 
commuiiicatioD with each other by spoken language, but this dllBeufty is overcome, by their 
having adopted a language of signs, which they all understand, and by means of which, the 
difi^rent tribes hokl converse, without speaking. 

This circumstanoe may be considered as something novd, in the history of man; for^ aU 
though temporary signs have been occasionally nesorted to, by travdlers and voyagers, where 
spoken language was inadequate, yet wt know of no nation, tribe, or class of human beings* 
possessed ot the faculty of qieech, besides the Indians of this country, who have adopted any 
thing like a systeni of signs, by which they could fireely express their ideas. 

Philosophers have discussed the suhiect of a universal Umguage, but have failed to invent 
one; wfaUe the savagee of Amorica have adopted the only one, which canpossiUy become 
universal, llie kngujigc of signs is so true to natmne, that the Deaf and Dumb, from dif- 
ferent pasts of the giobe^ will immediately, on meeting, understand each other. Their Ian. 
guage^ however, in an uncultivated state, is limited to the espreuionof their immediate 
want^ and the few ideas, which they have acquired by their silent iitferoourse with their 
feUowkfattttgs. As this manner of expressing their thoughts has arisen from necessity, it is 
surprising to me, how the Indians have-adopted a similar language, when the intercourse 
bdween nations, of difibrenttpognes, is most usually carried on by interpreters of spoken 
language. 

If we examine the signs, employed by the Indians, it will be found, that some are peculiar,, 
and arise fsom their savage customs, and are not so universal as sign language in general ; but 
others are natural, and universally i^iplicable, and are the same as these employed in the 
Sdiools for the Deaf and Dumb, after the method of the celebrated Abbe Sicard. 

In comparing a few of these lUgns, it wiUbescea wheieiB they agree. Amongthemis 
.found the sign fbrintfA. . 

TnOht in spoken language, is a representation of the real state of things ,or an exactness in 
words, conformaUe torcolity. 

In the language of signs».<ntfA is represented by words passing ficom the mouth, in a straight 
I'me, without deviation. This is natural and naivqrsal; it U the same, as was adopted by 
theAbbeSeaid,andisus«dintheScheolsfbrtheDeafandDumb,intheUnitedStiites. It 
is thus described in M^Ior Longi £xpedition,as practised by the Indians:-* 

*< 7/v/A.— The fore.finger psssed» in theattttadeof peiatiog, fitoaathe mouth forward, in a 
line curving a little upwardj^ the other fingers being carefully dosed.** 

A lie, on the other baud, <is a departure ftom rectitude, a deviation from that str^ht 
course, which inculcates truth . The Indians r^resoit a lie by the followhig signs :— 

** £le.— TVie fi»e and middle fingers estmdfd, passed two or three times from the mouth 
forward i they are Joined at the mouth, but sepaiate, as they depart from it, indicating Oiat 
the wesd^go indiflbientdUwetions.'* 

' Tbis:signis teas taaaturea.aad sadicaUy «ourect,.thou§h, In the inslrudion of Deaf mutes, 
we simplify the s|gn, I9 tfaafi»a.finter, passed fimm the mouth, obliqusly or sideways, indi- 
eating a departureftom the correct course. 

•* Bomm or Lodger^Ttm two htodi U9 twnA togetber»ia the Sbob cf the roof of a house> 
Chsfndi eff (]i» ftsgtn upwiid.'* 
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htar, nor write, nor read, tfaeir own language? —How should others teacli 
them, who have never studied their language ;~«which is not speech, but signs-^ 



This sign is trae and natural, though we add to it, by placing the ends of the fingers on each 
other, before they are ekvated in the position of the roof, to indicate the stories, of which a 
house, in civiliied, life, is composed. 

"Entering a Htm$e or Lodge^-^Tbe left liand U held with the faMJc upward, and the riglit 
hand, also with the back up, is passed, in a curriUnear direction, down under the other, ao as 
to rub against its palm, then up on the other side of it llie left hand here xepcesents the 
l«w door of the skin lodge, and the right, the man stooping down to pass in.'* 

This sign, though peculiar, is natural, as respects the modeof UWng of the Indians, but U 
not universaUy apiiUcable. It corresponds with the sipi for the preposition mtder. 

The sign for an object discovered, m distinguished from the rimple act of seeing, is made 
by the aborigines, with much nicety and precision, and may, with prtq^rieCy» be adopted in a 
unirersal language. 

''See^.— The fore- finger, in the attitude of pointing, is passed Aram the eye towards the 
real or imaginary ot^ect.** 

** Seen or discooeretLr^Tht sign of a man or other animal is made, after wUch, the finger is 
pointed towards and approaching to your own ejre; it is the preceding sign reversed." 

The Indian sign for a man, is a finger held vertically, which diffto from the Deaf and 
Dumb sign. Their sign for a bUon^ is the same as the Deaf and Dumb sign for a cow, via.— 

'* The two fore-fingers are placed near the ean, projecting so as to represent the horns of 
Che animaL'* 

Now when a party of Indians are out on a hunting, or warlike expedition, they may dh- 
eover a man, the scout of a hostile party^ or an herd of buffldoes* The sign for lUteovery, iu 
stMdi a case, will be different from that of the simple act ot seeing: 

In general, we cast our eyes upon an object with indiflbrence, and in seeing, rimidy distin. 
guish a manfirom an animal, a tree from a shrub, a house from a bam ; or we determine the 
relative stupe, sise, or distance of an object This is done by the coup tPceU, and therefore 
the act of sedjig, in the universal language of slgn^ is to direct the finger firom the eyes to 
the object 

But when we (Uscover an object, we look and look again, and then, in the true natural 
language of signs, it comes to our eyes, as the Indians have correctly represented it, because 
we have repeatedly directed the eyes to the spot where the discovery is made, and not see&sg 
it the first, second, or third time, the object dearly comes to our eyes, and hence the distinc* 
tiun between sight and discovery, is founded in the universality of sign langiuige. For in. 
stance,— 

Suppose a mineral is presented to this Society, and laid upon thetaUe. I cast my eyes upen 
it, and simply $ee it, without marking its diktinguishing characteristics. I look at it again, 
and observe it is an earthy mineral. It is brought nearer, and I see it is limestone; and 
li^OQ taking it up, to see more particularly, I find it to be granular limestone, or white marble 
ofthe primitive kind; and I soon become convinced, that I have correctly determined iti 
geological character, by turning it over, when I discover, in its fracture, a small nodule of 
quarts, and a fine chrystal of tremolite* Thus the discovery is brought to l^htt and is di. 
rected to my external vision, and is thence conveyed to the intellectual sight, where it is re. 
tained, after the object is removed. 

Again, when the Indians are in search of game, as before observed, it is easy to ima^e 
how, in the ditcovern of a herd of deer, or Irfsons, or a war party of an enemy, the objects 
come to the visual organ, and henoe arises the proper eharacteristic sign, which is naturalanU 
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tu>ta iofigne, but gestures. Ithas no printed characters; no types ever wen^ 
or perhaps can be made to express it^ its constituents are not letters, but niO¥e<' 



unhrcnal. In these iotUmcet, the tight if ewistantly in operation, and yet hours and days 
' may pau, without seeing any tidng intereating to them ; bat suddenly a diseovery is made of 
game, or of an enemy, firom tiehind a hill, a tree, or out of a ravine, whither the eyes had 
befbre been fBeqamtty dhrccted. Thus, too, we aee the obfeet strikcutb* eye, and, as it were, 
emergesft oat obiotuity, and gtves the true and ehacacteiistic diatinction, lathe language of 
•igBs, bativttD 9nhkgtakddi»eo9ering, 

To «M, is a radical word In dgil language { ftom which may be deilTed the words, to look, 
to: gaaa,tobehoM^ at weU as to dtooefer. Tkeae are all ssBMie actions of the visual organs, 
or, in the language of flloaid; ** operations of the oiganic tyej*** and he defines tbeto 
tlia»^ 

To see, is a simple sensible action, to set. 

Tolook,iaadoul)le do^ to see, see. 

To gase^ is a triple do. to tee, see, see. 

To balMid, it a quadtuplt 4o* to sot, aee, see, see. 

To djteoirwviaa «i|nintnplt do. to st^ see, tos^ see, see. 

Henoe weeafdiy derive the DatHialsigQs^ to expnstthe idets conveyed by these words. To 
4oo*,isatepalitlottarttding^witiUatantitato«Mi;or«ran:*/ora^ it 

acooidingiymoreintenaetfaaa simple sights and its rign is represented by a repetitioo of Ike 



TOEflWM^ it a stfflxatteei^ger or earneatoperatloD of tight, than looking, and its definition 
^ it a tx^si^t, but tlie sign ofseting need not be used, since the action is to be made^^. 
reot,li|r thaei^nssioa of the couottnanet: to gait, to look intently. There are several mo- 
d t fl ration s ofthis- action, at, togateficom igaorance— to gate with inquiry— to gaze with at- 
tauisluaent-to gaze with admiratiooHo sure with honor. To stare, is also a manner of 
gazing, aodisthatimpudeotaotioaof tbttyes,by whicha modestperton isput outofcoun. 
tenanca 

BeMdt wUl^have a diififrent tigft signiflcatioB, wbtn eonaidtied at an inteijecUon, or a 
verb. Wbtn an InttijeaUon, it will be expressed by a sudden emotion, followed by an intent 
gate of lnquh7, which settles into the actieaof theverb, toMboU; in which you see, see, 
se^ tee, without btf ng satisfied, iaasBuch at you come to no oondusion, nor make any 
discovery. 

To view, it another operation of sight, by which we survey an object on all sid^, and ex- 
amine it with tare, to obtain a correct idea of its tbape^ size, use, &c. The sign expression u, 
therefore^ aoompouod action, at we look steadfastly at the otiject, while we move about or 
near to it, to satisfy our euriosity in its examination. 

The signs for eathtgt drinkHtgt and sUepiitg^ art natunlly and univtraaUy the saue^ and 
cannot be misti^en. They are Uiut described, in the account of the Expedition >- 

"fo/lfv^'— The fingers and thumbs are brought together, in opposition to each other, and 
passed to and fh>m the mouth, four or five times, within the distance of three or fbur inches 
of it, to imitate the action of food passing to the mouth." 
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Vients of the hands, which cannot be imitated : its composition is not of words, 
but of transitory actions,* which cannot be painted; its grammar exists not. 



*' DrinkiHg, or tuo^.— The hand is partially clenched, lo as to have something of a a^ 
shape, and the opening between the thumb and finger is raised to the mouth, as in the act of 
drinking. If the idea of water is only to be conveyed, the hand does not stop at the mouth, 
but is continued above it.** 

** Night, or sleepiHg,'^The head, with the eyes closed. Is laterally inclined, for a moment, 
upon the hand. As many times as this is repeated, so many nights are indicated ; very freu 
quently, the sign of the sim is traced over the heavens, from east to west, to in^Ucate the 
Uq^e of a day, and precedes the motion.'* 

In the work, from which the preceding signs are taken, no other divisions of time are ex- 
pUuned, except different periods of day, by the passage of the sun through an arch in 1i>e 
heavens, under the word sun, in which, the fore-finger and thumb are brought together at 
the tip» so as to form a circle, and held up towards the sun's track; 

In the School for the Deaf and Dumb, we distinguish the periods of a year, tbeieaioat, a 
month, a week, a day, a night, and parts of a day or night, as dawn, sunrise^ morning, neon, 
evening, midnight. A year may be represented by a great circle in the air, indicating a xevo^ 
Itttion of the earth about the sun; but this ngn is rather j^osophical than natural. Itmay 
more naturally be KiNre9eirted, by tracing with the finger, tjbeoourse of the sun's dwrlination 
Aeoip the swnner to the winter solftk»,iind back agaiOk But that which is«asiecfe undentood, 
and the most natural, is by the. sign flmr ooebot and one cold season. 

Spring is r^resentcd by the^n^ng up of the grassy and the expanding of ^lAfT«»f«^f ; 
suomari bylbebeatj autii]iuii*bytfaflripeiiinf affiruitfj and winter, by the cokL 



"^ Onihe Languags qf Sigtu, bg a Zhaf-muie. 

** The Language of Signs is the action ofaoaemenbecB of the body, with the ams; aaA 
the espmslaii of the fiice, or tiie counterftit of the fistfiagk Theenns are subservieBt to 
the Language of Signs. Had a person had no ahns, the use of the signs would be very 
diflfcult ftr hina. The expressions of tiie soul, or qounterftitad iseliafs, aseiodiipeBsabie to 
the Language of Signs. If the expresaon of a real or fidse feeling were not used with the 
^gn of a fMIng, the sign would be uoiqiie: The s^im genenUy resemble what is now in 
the mind. The signs, when used in convenetion, have but few arrangements, but worda 
nustbe tai amngement The gestures ate very easy teusein eeaversation, and are qnickcr 
than writing. I believe thatspeaking is qutoker than they* ^Kbese actions must be dear, 
asid ibouUI be used according to the proeeeding of the eimiinstsnoaa* Hm LaagBBgeof 
Signsbelongstothe Deaf and Dumbs and some persons, wtiooaBrliaanmdspcak,convwieby} 
signs* The«ignsaretheroadoftheabllityofkno«4nga]anguageQfthctongue^ to tbeDeaf 
aiklDumb. They atre necessary fbr the Deaf and Dumb to kaovf* The Deaf and Dumb 
may acquire the ability of reading and writing the language of those, who can hear and speak,, 
through the signSi The Deaf and Dumb understand the words,, through tbesigns, whldi a 
person makec to express the words. SMins would be advantageous topenons. ApcnoawlKft. 
<iirir»ftk bit own language^ cannot ipeak anoOier language of acetber. They can oonveat' 
wilheadi elhcrl^ signs, and understand eaoh other.^ 
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f Steth B«oit of the American Asyhun, Hartford, Conneoliaii* 18S8. p.£& 
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except in the individual's mind ; its syntax is only to be icund in hisassociaud 
ideas ; its rhetoric only in the expression of his physiognomy. The arts of 



A wc>ek is represented by seven days ; or the bands placed togetber, before the breast, in 
the attitude of prayer, indicating the return of the Sabbath. 

To indicate a day, the left arm is bent, and held before the body, to represent the horizon, 
and a semicircle is traced above it, beginning at the elbow, and ending at the hand. An ar. 
tificial horizon being formed, it is easy to designate the parts of the day, by showing where 
the sun would beat such periods, u dawn, sunrise, morning, noon, afternoon, sunset, evening, 
mght, midnight. 

The sign for a month is one nlbon, and the Indians uso the correct natural sign. 

** AfooM.— The thumb and finger open, are elevated towards the right ear." Dunbar's Essay. 
Transacs. Amer. Pkilos. Soc» 

The Indian sign tixgood, for death, and prettp, are nearly the same as those of the Deaf, 
mute. 

*' G(XMf.— The hand held horizontally, back upwards, describes with the arm a horizontal 
curve outwards.** 

*' Deatk.'^Bj throwing the fore^oger from the perpendicular, into a horizontal position, 
towards the earth, with the back downwards.** 

** Prettp.'^The fingers and thumb so opposed, as to form a curve, are passed over the £ice 
nearly touching It, from the forehead to the chin, then add the sign of good.** 

The signs for tht^, exckangCt riding on horKhack, fish, be quiet, /oolt and make, are the 
same as those employed in the tuition of the Deaf and Dumb. 

*' 7%<7/f.— The left fore-arm is held horizontally a little forward or across the body, and 
the right hand passing under it, with a quick motion, leemf to gra^ something, and is lud- 
denly withdrawn.*' 

*' Exehange.'-The two fore-fingers are extended perpendicularly, and the hands are then 
passed by each other, transversely, in front of the breast, so as nearly to exchange posi.. 
tions." 

** Bidiiff' on Horsdtaclc'^Tbe index and middle finger of the right band, are straddled over 
the left index finger, rq»resenting^e rider and the hone; these are then jolted forward, to 
represent the trotting motion of the horse. ** 

*' Be ^MJe^r-orbe not alarmed, or have patience. The patan of the hand is heldtowards the 
person." 

*' Fish.'-lMd the upper edge of the band h<»risdntally, and agitate It In the manner of afhn, 
but more rapidly, in imitation of the motion of the tail of the fish.** 

** fbo/.— The finger is pobited to the forehead, and the hand is then hdd vertically above 
the head, and rotated on the wrist two or three times.'* 

** Snake.-'The f ore>finger Is extended horizontally, and passed along forward in a serpen, 
tine line. This is also used to indicate tbesnake nation of Indiana." 

The Indian sign for a «9«ato is natural, but would not answer for a universal sign for a 
woman; it is, however, appUcaUe to the general habits of the natives west of the Missis. 

sippi. 

*' S^to.— The bands are passed from the top down each side of the head, indicating the 
parting of the hair on the top, and its flowing down each side." 

Perhaps the cbaMcterlstle of long hair, peculiar to wonen, would fonn as universal a sign 
/or a female, as any that could be adc^ted ; er the other dgn, extracted from Mr. Dunbar's 
Essay, viz.— 

**'^oinan.— The finger and thumb of the right band partly open, and placed ai If laying 
hold of th^ breast ot. tXgplA**, 
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writing, and of engraving, have no reference to it* Yon may open wide, Wore 
his eyes, even the volume of the Scriptmes ; but to him it appears merely a col« 
lection of unmeaning lines ; even the awful name of God suggests to him no 



The Abbe Sicard, however, hu a sign for a woman, taken from the hat<string, as it pasMs 
from the hat to the chin, where it is tied. This lign is tfrnpIMed, and the hand it 
drawn on one side of the face only, and Chen elevated to apreper sUe for « sMutMi, and • 
less for a girl. 

A man is designated, by touching the fore partof the hat, and then pladag the hand at 
the proper height The same riga is used fbr a foy, with the handlen elevated. 

The sign for brother is compounded of the sign for a man, and that of equality or the 
same. 

Sister is also compounded of the si^ fbr a woman, and the sign for the same. The latter 
sign is natural and universal, and is employed alike by tiie In^ans and tlie Deaf and 
Dumb. It Is described as follows : 

** The same, or similar to what went before :— Place the two Ibrft-fingers parallel to each 
other, ard push them forward a little." 

The definition of a brother, in the language of the Deaf and Dumb, would then be, a man 
or boy, the same, or equal to mysdf, or of the same parents ; and a sister, a wcnnan or 
girl, the same as myself, or of the same parents. 

The Indians have expressed these relations to one another by tfgns, in a manner equally 
nattmU, and as intelligible, vis : 

*' Brother.--ThQ sign for a man, succeeded by phudng the ends tff the fore Mid asiddle 
fingers of one hand, to|{ether,inthe mouth." 

'* ^te^^.^The sign for a squaw, after which place the two fingers in the xaouth, as for 
brother." 

^ These signs evidently mean the man or woman, the boy or giri, who have sucked, as I 
have, and are anal<^us to the signs of the Deaf mute, for brother and sister, thoag|& 
somewhat different. 

In the two excellent volumes of travels, entitled, ** Long's Expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains," compiled by Dr. Edwin James, one of the party, is found a collection of 150 
or more words, defined by signs, as used by the Indians. I have selected some of thete» 
for comment and comparison with the signs of the Deaf and Dumb. There are others, that 
are natural and expressive, but I shall not go into any further examination at present, 
presuming, that you have had enough of the subject for this evening. As, however, I 
have intended to enter into the subject of mgn language in general, the remarks elicited by 
the forQi;oing must be reserved for a future occasion. 

e I am aware, that Mr. A. Bebian, with whom I had the pleasure of being acquainted,' 
while in Paris, has attempted to prove, that the Language of Signs can be made legible, 
and be typographically expressed, hi a species of mimography, and that he hsis been for 
many years engaged in this attempt, but his success, even in the smallest degree, is extremely 
problematical, and indeed, ahnost impossible ; and even if he does succeed, it can be 
only in a very small part of that natural Language of Signs, which is certahily in many 
parts inimitable by designs, or types.— See his ingenious hints on this subject— Pages, 98, 40, 
and 66^77 of his Essai sur les Sourds Muets, et sur le langage naturel ; ou Introduction a une 
fllasdflcation oaturelle des idees avec leur signes propres, par A Bebian, Paris. J. G.Dentu, 
Imprimeur litaiire } Rue des Petits Augustins, No. 5, (ancien Hotel de Persan,) 1817, 8vo. 
Pt 150. He hM sfaice published a distinct work on the subject, called ** Mimograpbie, &c. &c" 
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ides, but that of three blots upon the paper ! * To him, it ever must be as a sealed 
|)Ook, unless first taught systematically, in an appropriate School, the letters, 
words, phrases, idioms, and granunar, of the (English) language, in which it 
is written. Send him there, to be taught that language; and join with the 
conductors of the Institution for this purpose, in prayer to God, that, while 
learning the letter of Scripture, he may also be taught, by the Spirit, in its 
spirit ; so that all may know Him. Then, indeed, the light of revelation may 
arise upon him, like the steady, lucid, splendor of the heavenly southern cross, 
that shineth brightly through the livelong darkness, but shineth most briajMly 
at midnight. This light, indeed, is the joy of the stranger and pilgrim upon' 
earth ; this, indeed, is the wretches consolation ; this is the returning truant's 
friend ; this is the homeless wanderer's guide. Tempest-tost until now, and 
driven devious, on the oceanof life,— like a trembling mariner, he will look up- 
ward to the sky, and ever seeing there its peaceful radiance in the heavens, will 
rejoice in the view of that light. As an humble Christian, too, he may look at 
it, with an eye, beaming with hope, and glistening with the luminous tears of 
penitence and of gratitude; while he is reminded of Him, who died upon the 
cross, that he might live. Like that beauteous constellation, too, the glory of 
the heaven's antarctic hemisphere, this light, that revelation can pour upon his 
tight, is not occasional in its appearance, not accidental in its visits : with clear 
and steady flame, throughout the year, at every closing eve it burnetii. An 
envious stormy doud, raised by the Prince of the power of the air, may some- 
tunes shroud it from his earthly view— a misty veil may sometimes hide it from 
the gaze of sinfiil man ; but, above these clouds, and beyond these storms, in 
the empyreal heaven, it shall still bum bright and pure, all its kindred stars re- 



♦ «« When I waf at home," says one boy, ** I knew one word, " God," but 1 did not know, 
what it meant, nor how the world was made, and my mind was very hard, and uncultivated, 
resembling the ground, that is not ploughed, and I was perfectly ignorant. I thought then, 
that my mind would c^en, when I was a man : but I was mistaken ;— it would not have 
opened, if I had not come to school, to be taught : I would have been ignorant, and have 
koown nothing, that is proper, and no religion would have come toward me. I must study 
my Bible, till my life is departed, and I ho^ie, God will please never to forsake me. I am 
greatly Obliged to you, gentlemen, (the Committee,) for your kindness, in conferring Ixv 
nefits on me, and my poor Deaf companions;— I feel very thankful for my education, and 
have felt mucti inclined, to commit it to memory. I ought to be thankful to God Almight}', 
for giving Mr. Kinniburgh, aUlity and patience, to teach me and my companions, and for 
giving me wisdom and instruction, that is very pleasant to my soul.— If it be your pleasure, 
I wish to remain here, with Mr. K. as an Assistant Teacher, as the term of my education 
is expired. I express puch gratiti.de to him, for his kind treatment of me, and to you all, 
for your kind bounty : I am. Gentlemen, your obliged Servant, 

JOSEPH TURNER. 
To the Committee of the Deaf and Dumb Institution.*'! 



f Report of the Edinburgh Institution, 1817, p. 71. 
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Joicing in it, with singing—all the sons of God shoudng in its applaose ! Nought 
^lall hide it finally from his eye, but the rising of that sun, which shall never 
set ; in whose original and underived light, all the shining lamps of timers fir- 
mament shall be absorbed and extinguished. 

Oh ! give to the Deaf and Dumb this light of revelation, and then he will 
not shrink or shudder, even in the last tremendous midnight of created na- 
ture. Then^ truly, though the heavens, being on fire, shall be dissolved, and 
pass away with a roaring noise — though the strong pillars of the solid earth shall 
rock to and fro, beneath his feet — ^though the light spray of a liquefied world, 
lai^^ i^to fury, by the out-poured final tempest of God's uttermost wrath, shall 
iparkle luridly, in the red glare of the last lightning's flash— though round far 
roll, and echo, and rebound, the Almighty's awful voice, in the loud, harsh, 
hoarse, crashing, turbulept thunder! — 

'^ Hope, undismay'd, shall on the ruin smile. 
And light her torch at Nature's funeral pile." 

Campbelfs Pleasures of Hope. 

1 will now prove, by facts, every thing that I have said ; as a few extracts, 
from the short and simple annals of the Deaf and Dumb, will serve, more 
efiectuaUy, than any number or weight of argument!, to shew their excessive 
need of instruction, and its inappreciable benefits. 

When travelling, some years since, in Switzerland, I visited a Deaf and 
Dumb School, at Yverdon, in the Pays de Vaud, where the master told me 
many interesting anecdotes, as to the history of the Pupils, under his care*. 
With two of these, I was particularly struck, and do not hesitate, therefore, 
to record them here. As soon as the education of Mr. Naef's first pupil, 
Louis Charles, was sufiiciently advanced, to enable him to receive direct reli- 
gious instruction, relative to the truths, contained in revelation, Mr. Naef 
took occasion, one day, to lead him to a knowledge of a future life. As soon 
as he seized this idea, (which appeared to be perfectly new to him,) and 
comprehended its full import, he started up and exclaimed ;—'' Oh ! a pre- 
sent, je vais mourir content ;— a present je sais, que je ne perirai point ;~qtte 
5e ne mourirai pas tout."— Admirable words, sufficient to compensate a life, 
spent in the labour, necessary to prepare them for the reception of this glo- 
rious message of the redemption of the body !— Words, worthy of an immor- 
tal soul, hungering after angel's food, and thirsting for eternity ;~tiiat 
bursts, at one bound, into life and animation, from the lethargic slumber of 
ignorance, and an overbearing frightful dream of annihilation, at the moment 
of the flitting of the vital spark, from this frail, perishable house of day* 
Well sang the Poet— 

" 'Tis immortality— 'tis that, alone, 
Amidst life's pains, abasements, emptiness 
The soul can comfort, elevate, and fill.'' 
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Peaiftit indeed must be the gloom of that state, whfoh is cheere4J>y tiCf 
prospect of release; tremendous that £rightfiil foreboding, of a return intor 
nothingness, which we have seen to bear down, the mind, and wither the 
spirits, and blacken all the sweet vision of life, among the uneducated Deaf 
And Dumb. Hence that utter and overyhdming dejection, which oppresses 
them in sickness— hence that instinctive and inconsolable terror^ which we 
have seen seizing them, at the approach^ or even the very idea of death. 
There can be no remedy for this, in the pleasures of the world^ for they are 
then fast fading from his view : There is no balm for this, in the enjoyments 
of sin, for they are, (he shen first sees,) '^ but fbr a season.'*— There shall 
he no medicine for this, in hope, for with him all hopes, true and false ter-^ 
minate in the grave. Let infidels say what they will, man's soul is athirst 
after immortality.—* Let sensualists argue as they like, the Sdriptures alone 
give a remedy for all the evils of^life and of death..*ij[4et the disputers of thi» 
world darken counsel, as they may, by words without knowledge ; only in 
Jlevelation is a proof found, that man*s death is not an eternal sleep, and 
we neither have, nor need have, or can have any other. The Gospel alone 
gives a hope full of immortality— in Oilead there is indeed a Physician, — 
in Zion only there is salvation,— on the Cross upon Calvary is the sole ROi.- 
deemer. Who would not illumine these dark spots, upon the fkce of the ra- 
tional creation of God ? Mlio would not lead to a knowledge of his laws, 
and of his promises, these most ignorant and wretched of Heathens ? VTha^ 
would not inform these creatures, unbelievers, who yet disbelieve not, be- 
cause none ever preached to them the Gospd, none ever told them, that one 
Saviour died fior them and for us, — and that the Son of God arose again, that 
they might triumph in their rdease by death, and rejoice in their exchange 
of a fugitive scene of sojourning, for the glorious city of the children of 
€k>d, — and of an imperfect body, for one complete, in every faculty and sense, 
and member, made like unto their Lord*s (glorified body, sphdtual, hea- 
Tenly, incomiptible. 

If there be one pitying feeling in our breasts, for those, who are man- 
dpated to ignorance ; as surdy shall these bondsmen be redeemed unto know- 
ledge. As certainly as we feel a wish, to be grateful to him, whose gift is 
immortality, and in whose favour is life, will we endeavour, that these 
captives shall be liberated, from their horrid anticipation of non*exi8tence| 
and rejoice in hope of the glory, that shall be revealed. If there be one 
lipark of brotherly afiection in our souls, for our kinsmen after the flesh, in 
foreign climes, who walk in Pagan darkness, and know no light, these our 
Heathen fellow-countrymen shall be conducted, to see the day spring firom 
on high, that has visited us. As truly as we believe the assertion of 
God, that Jesus died for their sins, as well as for ours, so firmly should we 
ever pray, that, through the instrumentality of an education in this Institu- 
tion, they may be led, by the teaching of Uie Hoily Spirit, to know and feel 
that peace-giving message of unmerited mercy. 
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Oh ! you know not, what it is, to be ignorant of the Scriptures, or, being 
t9o ignorant yourselves, you are careless, that the Deaf and Dumb know them 
not ; if you can help them, and do it not.^ You feel not, what it is, to be without 
Ood in the world ; or, feeling it, you sin fearfully, in leaving them untaught 
in reyelation.^Tell them at least that, which €k>d has told to you ; and if 
any dare to say, they will deliberately leave them ignorant of themselves, of 
Ood, of Sin, and of Salvation ; ask ihem, who it was, that said, '^ Go preach 
the Gospel to every creature,'* and denounce against them, that '^ Woe be 
unto them, if they preach not thus the Gospel I" 

Another anecdote, with respect to this pupil, at Vverdon, possesses an equal 
degree of interest. A man of a very profligate and immoral character, in the 
town, with whom he had been acquainted, died, shortly after the before men* 
tioned conversation, of a very rapid illness. The pupil asked his master, 
whether he thought he was gone to heaven or heU ? fie answered, that it 
was impossible for him to tell ;— no man could judge his brother ;— judgment 
belonged to the author and master of us all;— that, although he had been a 
very vicious and irreligious man all his life before, yet, possibly, he might, 
during his illness, have been awakened, at the approach of eternity, and of his 
final doom, to a sense of his sins, and might have repented and been turned 
to God, even though at the eleventh hour; that perhaps, thus, he might have 
at last believed, to the saving of his soul, being forgiven by God, for Christ's 
sake ; and justified by grace, through faith ; not of works, as no man can 
boast-— ^^Ah! said the pupil, I do not like these perhapses;-^! will have 
no perhaps, in a matter of such moment ; I will not leave my salvation to 
a perhaps." Well will it be tor him, who puts not off to a more convenient 
season his own repentance ; and leaves not his ceasing to do evil, and learning 
to do well, to a future casualty ; but flies in time to the refuge, set before him 
in the Gospel, for the remission of sins that are past, and prays for God*8 
Holy Spirit, to aid him in mortifying the deeds of the flesh, and living to 
the Spirit. Well would it be for each of us, if we would be content, to learn 
from this decision of a Deaf and Dumb child, who reasoned so rightly, 
though but lately taught, that there is a resurrection of the just and of the 
ui^ust. 

Perverted as we are by educated prejudices, and misled firom the simplicity 
of the truth, as it is in Jesus Christ, (by the multiplicity of religious books, 
that we read), we are not aware of the readiness, with which the Deaf and 
Dumb imbibe the instruction of the Scriptures, coming, as it does to their 
minds, without any previous prejudice, or tenet, believed or h^d sacred, to 
oppose, or corrupt, or warp its meaning. The Deaf and Dumb have, of 
course, sensuality, to mislead them, as well as we ; but they are in total ig. 
norance of all human devices ; they have, of course, spiritual darkness, to 
blind them, by nature, as we have ; but they are rather not led at all, thaji 
misled; they stand still, in utter ignorance, not only of what is the path in 
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which they ihottid walk ; but of there befaig tny tttch path at all r-they TO 
of couMe aiwased, as we aie,by«iii, hut they an bigotted to no paUlathw, 
they atfe deceived by no empirical remedies;— and as they, (who aie in a ^Mf 
daik ctfve,) as t>cnon8, (envdoped in the shades of night,) see nxKedflarly the 
luminouk heavenly bodies, than those around whmn broad day light g^Siies ; and 
axe more stron^y affected by die view of even a faint distant light, than 
tiiose, about whose persons the sun pours its rays; so will the Deaf and 
Dumb, when the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ is exhibited to them, 
perceive more of its beauty and histre, than those who were basking in its beams* 
dive tiiem but the means of reading the Scriptures, by education in this 
School, and let every Christian pray, that, being as little children,* in all 
natural and spiritual knowledge, they may, as sudi indeed, receive the 
kingdom of God $— that, while reading simple extracts from the sacred vo- 
IttiHe itsdtf; which is like a diamond, whose brilliancy is only lessened by 
being set, even in an emerald, ot a ruby, they may all '' stand in Ae ways, 
and see, and ask for the eld paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, 
and find rest unto their 80uls.*'f Thus, they may see the Gospel to be like 
m precious chemical medicine, the balance of whose affinities is so nicely re- 
gulated, and the equipoise of its constituents* divellent attractions so exact, 
that the least new admixture, or slighest excess of any, would overset all, 
and destroy its virtues ; — so that it cannot be administered, even in a silvtt 
tit gold vessel, much less, a mere earthen tube, without discoloration, or 
decomposition ;— Thus, may they behold every perfection of all God's attri- 
butes, as united to form the healing, that is through Christ Jesus ; and thus 
may receive aH their benefits, as commingled in the sacred Scriptures them- 
ftdves, whidi only serve as a crystal vase to contain a precious ranedy, 
while allowing all its singular transparency to be seen, as ^^pure molten 
gcdd, like tinto dear glass." 

Lest any one should be incredulous to my assertion, that the Deaf and 
Dumb, when untaught, are Atheists,:}: and that when only partially taught by 



* The simplicity of the mindiof the Deaf and Dumb, m to religion, is beautifully shewn 
hgr tbe following lUMcdote.— A boy having said, in a letter to bl<f sister, " I thanked God 
Almighty for them. <two of his sisters,) being left by tho fever.**— His master asked hhn, if 
lie really thanked God, (supposing, that he might have used jt only as a form of expres' 
lion.)— He replied, with a degree of seriousness, that at once shewed the state of hie 
»ind, aad tbe simpUcity of his heart, •• Yes, I thanked him, before I left my bedroom, 
this Momtiig.*f 

•f Jeremhdi, vi. 16L 
t From aaere reflMoUig upoii tbe dfoumatancesy in which tbe Deaf «Bd Dumb aieae. 
csMarily ^ft, if uniostnicte4i without appearing to have hiterrofsted tbemselves, when 
educated, as to their uneducated state. Dr. Mitchill comes to this conclusion, ** Are you 



f ISdinbui^Kh Repor^ for 1815, p. 51. 
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tigBS, and qotbf alapgitageof wiKds, tlMf idote MAing bat tlM **nilflnaf 
the dAj and of the night,'**— Um host of hMvan,— I piooMd t» pMduoa f»r 
plidt testimony finm themadvei. 

We h#v^ a highly intaretting namtive, In the IfMioini of the Paiiiian 
Aoyal Academy, iat the year 1703, of a apontaaeoua ie<y v wy , haat 
deafiieie, in a young man, who had beat bora deaff— i nte w at i n g, not 
mevely ftom the cp(treme infipequcney of the ooesnence, but by the li|^ wl^ich 
it tends to thiow upon the very peculiar sUte of the mind of the Miie d« ca iiid 
Deaf^and Dumb. 

A tradesman's son, at Chartres, about twen^-£Mir yfsis of age, who had 
been Deaf and Dumb from his birth, to the very great surprize of tha whok 
town, began to speak. On being asked, as to the manner of his aoqpirfaig 
the faculty of speech, he said, that about three or four months before thil, 
all tlie bells in the town had been one day set a ringing, as was the usual 
custom in that country, on the first i^ppearance of okwd/and stonny weath^ 
in order to disperse iu This lad, then for the firyt tune, pezceived the nvK 
and unknown sensation of hearing, at which lie was greatly ddight^ 
Some time after, a kind of watery humour came ftoqi his left ear, and fow 
that time he heard perfectly with both ears. During the above three or ioWT 
months, he listened only, but used to repeat to himself tbje wavds b£ ^lad 
heard, both to accustom himself to their pronunciation, as w^ as Jto tMv 
signification. He at length broke silence, though he oould even yet ^peal^ 
bat badly.~The Divines put many questions to him, concerning hiaitfif^ 
hfe, as to the Deity, the human mind, the moral good or evil of our aettoP» 
of any of which he had not had the pUghest idea whatever, and thoii|^ h». |i44 
fiwquented Churdb, and appeared to behave as others did) yet, be ^ever 
formed any reason to himself, for what he or others went there tP 49{'-«^' 



prepared to hear, that a human being, Deaf and Dumb from hia birth, U an Atheist ? I do 
not mean by thiv query, tp insiQuate, f^r Jiesa to assert, that such a person is in a state of dis- 
belief, ftom a wantonness of itnowledge, but that be is in the condition of an unlwUever, 
tfirough a lack of information, "t 

* ** BdtatQ 1 was taught, my m^nd was uneultivited, resembling tiip gioun^^ ^^lich is no| 
BloKgbed i^— ^ is now turned fr«^ sti^^dity to luiowled^ by your insftyrtion i'-u^ be. 
|gure I came to school, I linew nothing about Ood, heaven sod esrth, like (be Gentiles^ who 
kncwr not th^ true God. I thought the moqn and stars were tur protectors from dangers. 
I saw the picture in the large Bible, the angels coming Arom heayen, to strike the bad 
people, with their wings, dead !— I was mistaken, and I laugh in my mind, that I was very 
foolish to thbik that."4 



't A Discourse, &c. &c at New. York, by Honorable Samud L. MitchID, M.B. (Vloa. 
President.) 1818. 8vo. p. 20. 
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tfib time, thenfiM, he led a inexe animal life, entirely taken vp with tiio«e 
4)luect8 he saw annmd him,, nor did he draw such inferences, from what he 
did or saw done, as one might a priori perhaps have expected. 

The following answefs, given hy a Deaf and Dumb lady, (Abigail 
Dillingham,) who was never taught, until advanced in life, prove, tiiat pre- 
vious to her education in the Hartford (Connecticut) Asylum, she never had 
any ..idea of what death is,— of a resurrection of the body,— or even of the 
existence of a.soul— 

^' What did you formerly think, when you saw a person die ? 

^'. I thought of a person, was very sick, and slept, I touched, with my 
hand, « cold person, who did not move ;— I did never understand the death. 

^^ Had you any idea of the soul's living after death, before you came to 
the Asylum ? 

'^ I had not idea of soul ; I had idea of death ; the person did not breathe. 
I thought of they continued in the grave many years, and they did not rise 
from the grave. Some of persons have not talked with me of death."* 

Take one of the half-taught Deaf and Dumb, whose mind has been ex- 
cited only by signs, or pictures, of which, without words, you can never be 
sure, that he -comprehends the full meaning. Assume the attitude c^ prayer, 
he will imitate you, but the ideas in his mind are in no manner anc^gous 
to those in yours, and you only deceive yourself, by the false hopes, that 

they are similar. He is a mere mimic of your bodily piDstration : But 

lus heart and soul are not bowed down, and it is ten to one, but that he 
diinks you are bowing to the sun, that walketh in its brightness, or to the host 
of heaven, that rule the night. You may write the name of God, and make 
signs, that it is Him you worship, but the child neither knows, what he is, 
nor who, nor where. And without a knowledge of one's Gk>d— 

^^ Oh ! what is man : — a world without a sun.'* 

Yofung^ B, il. 

Shew him a picture of the crucifixion — I have done it, and he haa shud. 
dered in sympathy, and trembled at the thought of all, that must have, 
been suffered on it->But you delude yourself, if you conceive, that his 
thoughts are like yours. He has no idea, that these sufferings were en- 
dured in .his stead, and for such as you and him. — And oh I without an 
acquaintance with a crucified Redeemer, whom^ie^ to know is life eternal — 
what is all this world worth—- 



-^' All life and nature seexa 



A barren path, a wilderness, a dream.*' 



"^ Report of the Ameriean AiylmD, at Hartfoid, ConnectKmt* 1880. pages 13, 14. 
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- 1 have qhownilie tlatt «f the Deef and Dumb, when nncduorttd i— oowtet 
yhettheyaie, when a^^^y yrtiellj immictird, »d led to m^)ect the eiitlmcir 
of aome power above them. 

^« At anodis time," tayt the writer* of the account of Mies Wyche*e edu- 
cation, (in the Chiletiai^ Obicvver^voL viiL p. 4S1 Jolj, 1809,]h.«' wfae* 
the ni g ht wie uaet mp ioaly fae^ ihe caine nmning t^ me, took me bj the aim, 
ted me to a window^ and makiag a fi^, bid pie loA up to the shy, and 
$aan te IMon end stun, X wae greaUy MiipitBed at thif idea, and bqnpsd 
her to ezphdn heteelfl She gave me to understand, that, when her mother 
took he? todmichfthey bid her join her han^ look up and pray— and that, 
feeing lothiag abeve her, but the sun, and moon, end etan, sh» had hneginrd, 
IhettiiB iHiQFe« wiff eddnssed tQ them, and, in eovsequence of that, had 
ilwiya a d toe iie d har*s aoeoidingly. } assured hei» that it wa« to the Su* 
preme Being, irto made and governs all things, that men efiired up thek 
voin^ eid tbst thoit elyecita, whioh sho wonhipped, were the nmk of hie 
htiidt,nawaelBPdma,why hed^ not aUpw hhnseHf to be aoen.— I wp M ed> 
thatlwoddeaqdain that hereafter, but thM 1 4rat viihed to enable her to 
Itndentand me better.** I need not si^— 

** Portents and miracles impeach 
Ota tbth,** ■ «« The Dumb our duties teach.*' 

I may however say ;'-for they try to lead the fidends, they love, to bow the 
knee to the on]iy false gods, they know, and we neg^Iect to teach them to wor- 
ship ^^ the only living and true Qttd." 

. But the following account of the childhood of a Deaf and Dumb person, 
written by himself, af^ he had been educated, wiU not only confirm the 
above sutement, but almost all, that I had before said of the state of the 
uneducated mute. It is by Jeen Meai&an, the Abbe ^icard's most celebrated 
pupils ^* 1 was audous," says the author of a little French work, called 
* La Corbeille de Fleurs,* ^^ to have some minute details of the childhood of 
Massieu. I asked him one day, to give me in writing, a history of his first 
years ;— he brought me, soon after, the following sketch, which is entirely 
composed by himself: 

^*' I was bom at Semens, in the Canton of Saint Macahe, department of 
La Oironde ;~my father died in the month of January, 1791, my mother 
lives still. In my country, we were six deaf mutes, of the same paternal 
family, three boys and three girls. 

Until the age of thirteen years and nine months^ I remained in my country, 
where I never received any instruction. *' .Tavais tenebres pour les lettres.'* 

I e^qiressed my ideas by manual vigus, pr by gestures. The signs, which 
I at that time used, to express my ideas to my parents, and to my brother^ 

• Rev. Mr. Dutenf. 
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Mad sitto^ wefe very different from those of the Deaf and Dumb instmeted^ 
Strangers never understood us, when we were expressing to them, by sigmr, 
our ideas, but the neighbours understood us. 

I saw oxen, horses, asses, pigs, dogs, cats, vegetables, houses, fields, vines, 
and when I had seen aU these objects, I remembered them well. 

Before my education, while I was a child, I knew neither to write, nor 
read. I desired to Write and read. I often say young boys and young girls^ 
who were going to school, I desired to follow them, '•*' £t j'en etais tre» 
jaloux. 

I begged of my father, with tears in my eyes, permission to go to schooh 
I took a book, and c^ftened it upside down, to mark my ignorance. I put if 
under my arm, as if to go out, but my father refiised me the permission, I 
requested ; making signs to mci, that I could never learn any thing, because 
I was Deaf and Dumb. - ' : ' ' ■ 

Then, I cried very loud. I, again, took the books to read them, but i 
neltfaer knew the letters, nor > the words, nor the phrases^ nor the periods. 
'Full of vexadon, I put my fingers in my ears, and demanded widi impati* 
ence of my fiUher, to have them cured. 

He answered ma, that there was no remedy. " Alors je me desolais.*' I 
quitted myfiu3ier*8 house, and went to school, without telling my father. I 
addressed myself to the master, and asked him by signs, to teach me to read 
and to write. He refused me roughly, and drove me from the school. 

This made me cry much. ''Mais ne me rebuta pas;" 1 often thought of 
writing and reading. I was then twelve years old ;— I attempted alone to 
fprm with the pen the writing-signs. 

In my childhood, my fiither made me make prayers in gestures, evening 
and morning. I threw myself on my knees, I joined my hands and moved 
my lips, in imitation of those, who speak, when they are praying to Ood. 

At present, I know that there is a Ood, who is the Creator of heaven and 
eartlu In my childhood, I Adored the heavens^ not Ood. I did not see 
Ood ;-.I ^ see the heavens. 

I did not know either, whether I had been made, or whether I had made 
mjrself. 

I grew tall. But if 1 had not known my instructor, Sicard, my mind 
would not have grown, as my body : for my mind was very poor : in growing 
up, 1 should have thought that the heavens was Ood. 

Then, the children of my own age did not play with me, they despised me ; 
I was like a dog- 

1 amused myself alone, in plajdng at ball, or marbles, or running about 
on stilts. 

I knew the numbers, befbre my instruction, my fingers had taught me them, 
J did not know the figures :— I counted with my fingers, and when the nuou 
Uft passed ten, I made notches in a stick. 
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During my childhood, my parents sometimes made me watch a flock :— 
and often those who met me, touched with my situation, gave me money. 

One day, a gentleman, who was passing (M. De Puymorin,) took a liking 
to me, made me go to his home, and gave me to eat and drink. 

Afterwards, when he went to Bordeaux, he spoke about me to M. Sicard, 
who consented to take charge of my education. 

The gentleman wrote to my father, who showed me his letter, but I could 
not read it. 

My relations and my neigbours told me, what it contained. 

They informed me that I should go to Bordeaux. They thought, it was to 
learn to be a cooper ; my father said to me, that it was to learn to read and write. 

I set out with him for Bordeaux ; — when we arrived there, we went to visit 
M. L'Abbe Sicard, whom I found very thin. 

I commenced by forming letters, with my fingers. In the space of many 
days, I knew how to write some words. 

In the space of three months, I knew how to write many words ; in the 
space of six months, I knew how to write some phrases. 

In the space of a year, I wrote well. 

In the space of a year and nine months, I wrote better, and I answered 
well to questions, that people proposed to me. 

It was three years and six months, that I had been with M. L*Abbe Sicard, 
when 1 set out with him for Paris. 

In the space of four years, I became like the '^ entendans— parlans." 

I asked him one day, before many persons, '* My dear Massieu, before 
your instruction, what did you think people were doing, when they looked at 
each other, and moved their lips ?— I thought, said he, that they were ex- 
pressing ideas. 

Why did you think so ? — Because I recollected, that some one had spoken 
of me to my father, and that he had threatened to have me punished. 

You thought then, that the motion of the lips was one way of communi- 
cating ideas ?— Yes. 

Why then did you not move your lips to communicate yours ?— Because, I 
had not sufficiently watched the lips of the speaking, when they spoke, and 
because people told me '^ my noises were bad.** As they told me, that my 
defect was in my ears;— I took some brandy, poured it into my ears, and 
stopped them with cotton. 

Did you know what it was to hear? —Yes. 

How had you learned that ?— A hearing female relative, who lived in our 
house, told me, that she saw with her ears, a person, whom she could not see 
with her eyes, when this person was coming to my father. 

The hearing see with their ears, during the night, persons, who are walkings 
^*- lie marcher nocturne,'' distinguishes the persons, and tells their name& to 
the hearing. 
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One may see, by these memoirs, that care was taken to copy and preserve 
them exactly, to be laid before the public. 

What were you thinking about, while your father made you remain on 
your kness?— About the heavens. 

With what view did you address to it a prayer ?— To make it descend at 
night to the earth, in order that the plants, which I had planted, might grow, 
and that the sick slight be restored to health. 

Was it with ideas, or words, or sentiments, that you composed your 
prayer?— It was the heart that made it-^I did not yet know either words, or 
their meaning, or value. 

What did you then feel in your heart ?— Joy, when I found that the plants 
and the fruits grew. Grief, when I saw then: injury by the hail, and that 
my sick parents remained still sick. 

At these last words of his answer, Massieu made many signs, which ex- 
pressed anger and menaces. (The fact, I have been informed, was, that, 
duriqg his mother's illness, he used to go out every night, to pray to a par- 
ticular star, that he had selected for its beauty, for her restoration ;— but 
finding, that she got worse, he was enraged and pelted stones at the star.) 

^^ Is k possible, that you menaced the heavens ? «aidwe, with astonishment ? 
—Yes. 

But from what motive ?— Because, I thought, that I could not get at it, 
to beat it and to kill it, for causing all these disasters, and not curing my 
parents. 

Had you no fear of irritating it, and that it would punish you ?— I was 
not then acquainted with my good master, Sicard, and I was ignorant, what 
this heavens was.* It was not until a year, after my education commenced, 
that I had any fear of being punished by it. 

Did you give any figure or form to the heavens ?— My father had made me 
look at a large statue, which was in the church of my country, it represented 
an old man, with « long beard, he held a globe in his hand. 1 thought he 
lived above the sun. 



• How well the educated Deaf and Dumb know the author of these blessings, appears 
from the following extracts of letters :— 

'< Evety da'y t go and kneel at bedside, and pray tb 6od, to k^ The safe, all my life.— 
Every day, at nine o'clock, I get my breakfast, I ask God to bless it. When all dine, I 
thank God. I wonder much togread in the Bible pf Jesus Christ, his great miracles, and 
bll Itrrt to marikind.' 'f 

<* TheydtsmlM at half-past eight o'clock, and go away to get breakfast : I, Aid Deaf and 
Dumb scholars, love to ask blessing of God in food— all done, return thanks to God, for 
he is good to us.'*t 

- ■ - ■ ^ ' ■ ^- — ^^^--..^ .i^ - — , _ 



t Fourth Glasgow Report, p^get £3, SS. 
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Bid you know, who made the ox, the hone, &c. ?— No ; but I wat curious, to 
see them spring up. Often I went, to hide myself in the dykes, to watch the 
heaven descending upon the earth, for the growth of beings* I wished much to 
see this. 

What were your thoughts, when M. Sicard made you trace, for the first time, 
words with letters ? — I thought, that the words were the images of the objects, 
which I saw around me. I learned them by memory, ^'avec un vif ardeur.** 
When I first learned the word, ''God," and had written it, with chdk, on the 
board, I looked at it very often, for 1 believed, that Gk>d caused death, and I fearcd 
that very much. 

What idea had you then of death ?— That it was the cessation of motion, of 
sensation, of chewing, of the softness of the skin, and of the flesh. 

Why had you this idea ?— Because I had seen a corpse. '' Pensiez vous, que 
vous devrez toujours vivre ? Je pensois, qu'il y etoit une tene celeste, et que le 
corps etoit etemeL*'* 

Contrast now the state of ignorance, in which this extraordinary man was, be- 
fore instruction, with the following answers, given by one of the boys at Claze- 
mont School, who, a few years since, was ignorant of the meaning, even of a 
single word. Every one of the following answers was given, without preme^ta- 
tion, to unexpected questions, by strangers, and almost all of them, while iht 
master of the School, Mr. Humphreys, was not present All, however, 
were given in my presence, or to friends, upon whose authority I can rely : they 
will shew the just ideas, they have already acquired, of the true God, and his 
saving mercy ; and prove how grateful they are, for so great a benefit, to God, 
and also, to their kind instructor, who has raised the thick veil, which hid ftom 
their minds so many consolatory truths. Having thus collected them together, 
I have transposed several of them, and omitted some, in order to make the ar- 
rangement of ideas consecutive, and to avoid repetition. 

What book do you love best ? —The Bible. 

Why ? — Because it tells of God and Jesus Christ. 

Do you love God ?— Ves. 

Why ?— Because he gives us every thing, and is very kind to us. 

In what did God shew his love to man ?— I suppose in Jesus Christ. 



• This is a singular instance, of a Deaf and Domb person's havtog say Idtaor a ftitore 
state, befiNrefkitt iiutructi<m ; eventtdshederiredfromtbeezciteiiieBtaf Ms mind, bgr par- 
tial education j and it is to be ooosidored* as a remarkable excqitioa to an alifiost uaivonl 
rule,— tliat they think death terminates existence. There are not, among fifty thousand* even 
of bearing persons, two, who have fucb an inquifiUve, reflecting, metaphysical mind, as 
Massieu. 

F 
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Do you try to teach the other boys to love Ood ?— Yes. 
How ?— By telling about God, and Jesus Clirist, and that heaven is better 
ihanhell. 

Tell me, will you teach my children to love Jesus ?^I bope so, but I cannot 
hear. 

But you can write. What will you tell them ? — About Jesus Christ doing 
good. 
Did you Imow Ood, before you came to school ?^No. 
Mliy ?— Because no one taught me to know him. 
What did Christ do for sinners ?— He died. 
Why did he die ? — Because he saves (to save) us from sin. 
How does he save us from sin ? — By his Spirit. 
Where is Jesus Christ now ?— 1 don't know. 
Is he on earth ? — No : his body was rise to heaven. 
What is sin ?— Itis the transgression of God's law. 

How did sin enter into the world ?— By (Satan^s) telling Eve to eat the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge. 

Why was eating it a sin?— Because God commanded them not to eat it, and 
they disobeyed his conmiandment. 
Are you a sinner ? — Yes. 

riow do you know you are a sinner?— By the "Life of Christ," (the New 
Testament) ' 

"Why do we commit sin ?— Because we don't believe God. 
How often do we commit sin ?— Very, very often : we begin to be sin, and 
we end to be sin ; we commit sin at the time ; — all time is sin. 
When shall we cease to sin ?— At the death. 
How can sinners be forgiven ?— By Jesus Christ. 
Do you hate sin ? — Yes. 

'Why ?— If I love sin, God will send me to heH. 

Can you love sin, and love Ood at the same time ?— I can love God, but I 
cannot love sin : it Is a dreadful thing, which God is very angry with. 
Does God love sinners ?— No. 

If God does not love sinners, why are you not afraid to die ?— Because God 
likes us to live with him, so that we are God's children. 
Has any sinner a right to go to heaven ? — No. 

How then does he get there ?— By praying, and one ought to repent: if we 
do not repent, we will not go. 
Who makes us repent ?— Jesus Christ. 

Why did God make you Deaf, and me H earing ?— Because he liked it . 
Will you be able to hear in heaven ?— Yes. 
What kind of a place is heaven ?— Glorious,— it is a glorious place. 
Wliy is it a glorious place ? — Because it is all peace, and beautiful. 
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What makes this world an unhappy place ?— The serpent, by tempting 
Eve. 

What win comfort me in my death-bed ? -(That) Ood will give you right- 
eousness. 

Are you afraid to die ? —No. 

Why ?— Because I will be very happy to die. 

Why will you be happy to die ?— Because I will be very joyful ; and there is 
no sozrow, nor sin, nor hungry, in heaven. 

What would you be thinking of, if you were dying.? — Ood :— I was not for- 
merly thinking of him, when I was dying. I hope God will take me to heaven, 
by Jesus Christ. 

Were you formerly afiraid to die ?~Yes. 

"Why ?^Because I thought, I would never go out of the grave,, to live in tlK 
world agaih.^ v 

Bid you ihink you would rise out of the grave ?— No. 

Do you think, now, that you will rise again ?— Yes ; but (for) the Bible 
said, God commands the angeb to descend, to make us rise ; and when we rise, 
Jesus will judge us. 

Why ought we to pray to Qod ? — Because, I suppose, we love God, and he 
will take us to heaven, by Jesus Christ. 

What do you ask God finr, when you pray ?— To destroy the sins, and keep 
me righteous. 

Who teaches you to pray ?— Mr. Humphreys.. 

Who teaches your heart ?-<-Je8U8 Christ. 

Bow ?— By his Spirit. 

Ctmtrast, for a moment, our indifference, as to the spiritual state of the Deftf 
and Dumb, with the interest they have shewn, when educated, in the salvation 
•f others. In the Fourth Report of the Claremont Institution, page 63, is a 
letter, from the master of the Edinburgh School, in which he says, *•*• A number 
of pleasing anecdotes, respecting my pupils, have, of late, come under my own 
observation, or been told me by their fiiends. I shall only trouble you with the 
following:— 

'' A boy, of thirteen years of age, went home to see his mother, last vacatioi^ : 
he had not seen her, since the time he had joined the school, which was four 
years before. When he arrived at the town, he called on » person, who had 
been the means of getting him sent to school, who went with him to his mother*s 
house. Wlien they entered the house, his mother was sitting in a state of in* 
toxication, which greatly affected him. He took his pencil, and told her the 
evil and danger of such conduct, and gave her a number of good advices. He 
left the house, looking very melancholy, and went to lodge with his Idnd bene.- 
factor. After sitting a little time, with a very sorrowful countenance, the tears 
began to trickle down his cheeks : his fxiend asked him, what was the matter 
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with him ? He replied, that he was thinking, that if he got to heaven, how 
iKnry he would he, to find his mother not there. 

'' This anecdote was to me highly interesting, and was told me only last week, 
by Ae hoy*s benefactor. He is still at school, and you will find one of his let. 
tera, in page 49 of the Report. 

'^ I hope all things go on well at Claremont. 

'^ I remain yours sincerely, 

*' Robert Kinnibu&gh.'* 

The Edinburgh Report, for 1823, page 11, contains the following anecdote : 
^' Another legacy has been announced, viz. of £100, from the late Robert 
Bums, Esq. of Westport, of Bothwell, who was the fourth pupil of Mr. 
Thomas Braid wood, the original instructor of the Deaf and Dumb, in this dty ; 
and who has thus, after an interval of more than half a century, left behind him 
a solemn and substantial attestation, to the value of the instruction, ftimished 
him in his youth, by the conductors of ^at celebrated academy.*' 

The following letter, by a Deaf and Dumb child, who had an irreligious fa- 
ther, shews this feeling strikingly :— 

**• My Dear Master, 

^' 1 love you and your wife, for you both have beenrffy kind to me, for a long 
time. You have taught me many things, that I did not know before ; and 
you have given me knowledge, to love the Lord Almi^ty, with all my heart, 
and to keep me from going to hell. 1 am very thankful to yon. I am alwa3rs 
grieved, to think of my poor father, that he never prays to God to forgive his 
sins : I am very sorry for him : I always think of him, that he will perhaps go 
tohelL I wouM like to write a letter to him, and to tell him nianydiings, about 
God, and that he should pray to God daily. I always think, that he never goes 
to church on the Sabbath-day,* but walks about the fields, for pleasure, as I 



* On publk worship^ imd the duties qf the Sabbath^ by a Deaf and Jhmbpt^ 

" The clergyman again makes a short prayer, then he preaches to the assembly of people, 
from his sermon, about the useftil subjects of reUgion, with diligence." *' As some of the 
people are diligent to ttstea to his eloquent preaching, they feel anxious, to think of their own 
aoulSftbat they are in doubt, whether they have fiuth in the only Savioor of sinners, and they 
are the true disciplet of him or not ; and tliat how merciail God is, to gtre his only Son, to 
die on the cross, with pain, for forgiving sinners ; and also, to save those, who put their trust 
in Christ, truly, with all their hearts. Some of the people are not willing to bear the clergy, 
man preaching, and are prone to think of the earthly treasures. The clergyman again prays 
to bless the co n grega ti on ; tiien they are separated, to go out in some difibrent directions, "f 



t Sixth Beport of the American Asylum, at Hartford, Connecticut 1822. p. IS. 
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saw him do long ago. Last Saturday, when I went to see my father, I saw 
my sister ironing her white frock and fine clothes. I asked her, * Will you put 
them on to-morrow ?' She said, ' Yes,' I asked her, * Will you go to church 
to-morrow ?' She said, ' No ; I will walk four miles with my father and sister.* 
i said, 'It is a great sin for you to walk, on the Sabbath-day, for pleasure ; 
and O ! it is a great shame to you all.' I asked her, * Do you not fear the Lord 
Almighty ?' She said, *■ No,' and laughed. I am afraid to think of her, and I 
told her, ' You will see, what will become of you, at the last day, at the judgment- 
seat ;' and I said, ' You w31 not then laugh so merrily, as you do now." 

'' 1 asked my youngest sister, ' Do you walk on the Sabbath-day ?' She said, 
' No : I go to church, and learn my hymns, for the Sabbath-night School.' 
She told me, that it is very bad to walk. 1 said, that she was a good giri, and 
right. I am angyy at them. I always think very sorrowfully of them. "When 
I pray to God, night and morning, I never forget my poor father. I often think, 
I must write to him, to tell him about God, and that he must believe in the 
name of the Almighty Jehovah, who made all mankind ; and how kind he 
was, to send his bdoved Son into the world, to die on a cross, to save sinners 
fVom heU."« 

How shall the uneducated Deaf and Diimb, be able to distinguish, between 
the voice of passion within them, and the voice of reason ?f Hearing no voice 
of man*s counsel, from without ; and being ignorant of God's voice, within ; 
Will they not always think, tliat whatever passion speaketh loudest, is to be 
obeyed ? How shall they, whose only consciousness is that of an animal ex- 
istence, forbear from following the impulse of their instincts, like the brutes, that 
perish ? How shall they, " whose every motive to action, that looked at all be- 
yond themselves, had reference only to the opinions of their fellow-mortals ; 
whose .only sanctions have been, the praise or blame of man ;" be restrained, 
from whatever their own heart may desire, especially when these opinions, and 
these sanctions, are only used to corrupt them ? 

In terrific illustration of this, 1 can tell tales, that will make '' both ears of 
every one, that heareth them, to tiiigle."' 

Some years since, a Deaf and Dumb girl, in , was seduced. Her crime 

was discovered, and she was severely reprimanded by her mistress, who, forget- 
ting her friends' negligence, as its cause, and the poor girl's ignorance, as its pal- 
liation, spoke to her in harshness, not considering, that, in her eyes, it was no 
crime at alL She represented to her, I suppose, the contempt of her sex, the 



•^ Report of the Edinburgh Institution, 1819, p. 61. 

+ As to his pupil, Miss Wyche, the Rev. Mr. Dutens says, in the Christian Observer, 
CvoL viiL p. 435, July, 1809,) ** She possessed a natural good sense, which fpiided her admi- 
rably well, in all pointe of reason and justice ; but she had so little idea of the laws of civil sou 
ciety and morality, that it was not easy to make her comprehend the imi«opnety of aay^ 
thing, that was in opposition to her indination . " 

F 2 
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xejectioii from society, which she had incurred. This was injudicious, I confess, 
in the extreme, and its consequences were most awful. The unfortunate girl 
knew of no bar, before which she was to stand, but the tribunal of human judg- 
ment. She had met, ahready, but little mercy there, and she resolved, never to 
face it again. She went from the room, in an agony of despair ; sought out the 
uppermostwindow of the house, and precipitating herself from it, was dashed 
to pieces on the pavement ! She knew of no judgment after death, of no law, 
to which she was answerable : she thought that death was only the cessation of all 
the pain and anguish of mind which she was suffering ; and, accordingly, sought 
in it the annihilation of all thought, and of existence, together. Thus perished the 
mother and her child together, the innocent, and the ignorantly guilty ; victims 
at the accursed shrine of man's lust ; their blood spilled, indeed, by a chance 
blow, from the hand of injudicious friendship, but crying aloud for vengeance 
against the seducer, and for shame upon those, who left her so long uneducated. 
She has now entered upon a new and unexpected, a fixed, and an eternal state ; 
yet surely, surely, God— our God— her father— is mercifrd and just; and that 
wicked servant falsified his name of Love, who said, that he was an austere mas* 
ter— He reapeth not, where he hath not sown— He gathereth not, where he hath 
not Btrawed; but woe be unto us, who neither sow nor strew— woe be unto us,. 
who put not God's talent out to interest— '^ Cast out that unprofitable servant, 
into utter darkness." 

But this fatal event occurred at a distance from home, and falls, perhaps, on 
our ears, with a proportionably diminished pain. I will now relate one, whidi^ 
happened at our very doors,' in this city, not so fatal in its awful close, as to life, 
butmOre shocking, in its perpetuated present consequences. Some years since, 
while investigating into the probable number of Deaf and Dumb persons in 
Ireland, in order to give weight to the representations, which I publicly urged, 
as to the necessity of establishing an asylum for them ; I made it my business 
to go through this city ; and many most afflicting cases were brought to light. 
Among others, one of those, that I discovered, was that of a Deaf and Dumb 
woman, in one part of Barrack-street, who had long been one of the greatest 
nuisances of that scene of corruption and profligacy. She had been seduced, and 
then deserted, tossed, as a rifled branch, to the burning, by the same pitiless 
hand, that had torn her from the parent stock. She now revels in unhallowed 
drunkenness and debauchery, a relative in occupation, and an associate in sin, 
with those women, upon whom the proud Pharisees, self-righteous, and blind, 
and vain, looked down with contempt; but unto whom. He, who was once, in 
ridicule and abhorrence, (and yet, in another sense, justly,) called, "the friend 
of sinners," though " he knew no sin,'* said, in the plenitude of his mercy, and 
in the (minipotence of his grace, " Neither do 1 condemn thee — ^go, and sin no 
more. Woman, thy sina are forgiven thee : thy faith hath saved thee : go in 
peace." That this has ever occmred, and that our Deaf and Dumb fdlow- 
czeatuxe, and feIlow.citizei:^ has l}een thus degraded, to be the servile instrument 
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of sin, and debased to purposes of the vilest and most vicious dishonour, ha» 
been our fault. It has, more than once, occurred before ; but it is needless to 
tell all : this one may serve as a type of many. If it ever odcur again — at least, 
if we do not take effectual measures to prevent the probability of its recurrence- 
it will be our sin— my sin— and, reader, yours. 

One more instance, of the effect of the neglect of Deaf and Dumb females, 
in former years, and I have done with this painful subject. 

A lady, living at No. — , in street, Dublin, told the following anec* 

dote, of a Deaf and Dumb young lady, to a Mend, and bound that friend, to 
make it as public as possible. 

When Miss — ^ resided with her brother, in the parish of , 

{of which he was rector,) in the County of , they had a neighbour, a 

gentleman of handsome fortune, whose eldest child, and only daughter, was 
Deaf and Dumb. Miss used every argument with this gentle- 
man, that humanity, parental feeling, or Christianity, could dictate, to send his 

daughter to London, to the person, who taught Lady 's daughter, that 

she might be taught to read and write, as the only means of making her ac- 
quainted with God, or Christ, or moral duty, or a hope of immortality ; adding, 
that if he did not do so, it required no spirit of prophecy, to foretell the dangers, 
that must surround her, when she grew up. The father replied, that it was suf- 
ficient punishment for him, to have to feed and clothe a creature, who could 
never be of any credit, or a comfort, to him,— and whom he could not look to seeing 
genteelly married, — without incurring further expense for her, — and that he consi- 
deved, she would be a heavy burthen on him, and on his sons after him ; vowing, 
he would never do more than feed, and give her covering ; always ending the 
argument, by wishing her dead. This girl, even while a child, was uncom- 
monly beautiful, engaging in her manners, most obliging and affectionate, and 
highly gratefrd, for any little attention shewn her ; and, notwithstanding her 
father's severity, was endeavouring, by each little endearment in her power, to 
win his love ; but he continued to hate the sight of her, calling her his curse. 
As her mind was an uncultivated waste, she could not endure to be alone, and 
naturally seeking for some social circle, she turned from the frowns, she received 
in the parlour, to the smiles and kindness, with which the servants always treated 
her in the kitchen, where her efforts to assist them, and relieve their trouble, her 
ingenuity, in making herself understood, and her readiness to acquire all, that 
they could teach her, combined with her sweet temper, gained her the utmost 
compassion and kindness, that they had the power or the liberty of bestowing. £ach 
servant, however, was laid under a strict injunction, to prevent her being seen, 
by any person, who visited at the house, and also, not to tell any one, that there 
was such a being in existence. The constant repulses and unkindness of bfir 

father, at last forced her, to make the kitchen her home. Miss • ^ 

whom she loved much, continued to visit her, and to exhort the stfvants tp be- 
fond of her, and careful of one, who, under the awful privations of speech, heaK» 



Ing, language, society, education, and revelation, was ignorant of God, and, 
consequently, had not the consolation of religion, to support her, under her fa- 
ther's cruelty, and who had been bereaved of a mother's tenderness and care, at 
three years of age. This young lady grew up a lovely, graceful, interesting 
girl, to her seventeenth year, when her father discovered, that she was with 
child, and flogged her severely. He then summoned up the butler, footman, 
coachman, and gardener,' and, with threats and imprecations, that he would 
have the life of the man, who had brought this disgrace upon him, and on his 
sons, compelled each of them to take an oath, declaring his innocence, respect- 
ing the young lady*s situation. From this period, she was more strictly con- 
cealed than ever, and her father affected to pity her ; but so unconscious was 
she, that sin or shame was attachable to her state, that she would sometimes 
make a doll, like a baby, with her kerchief, and kiss, caress, and clasp it to her 
bosom ; then pat her stomach, and signify, with a joyful countenance, that she 
was looking forward to the delight of fondling and nursing a living baby. It 
was observed, that from the time she became very large, her father staid within 
doors; and, one morning, on her finding herself extremely ill, she naturally 
went to her only parent, her father, and clasping him in her arms, gave every 
indication of excessive suffering. He took her by the hand, led her up to his 
room, and la3ring her on the bed, instantly left her, and locking the door, seated 
himself outside it. . The poor creature, terrified at finding herself locked in,, 
with no one to pity her or assist her, thundered at the door, and screamed so 
violently to get out, that the four men-servants, and four women-servants, 
rushed up stairs ; but their prayers and tears, that some one might be admitted, 
or called to her relief, were all in vain. Her father denounced instant vengeance, 
against any one, who should approach. Her groans were echoed by the useless 
sympathy of the servants, outside the room. At length, her cries became fainter 
and fainter, till, at the end of two hours, they ceased entirely. A pause ensued. 
Her father then rose, and admitting the servants, gave them the key, and went 
down stairs. On unlocking the door of her chamber, they found the poor young 
woman lying on the floor, quite dead, and^a fine infant boy lying beside her, 
dead aiso. With one voice, they exclaimed, that had she been taught to read, 
and to understand the Scriptures, she never would have been in this state ; but 
no one ever warned her, that she ought not to be a mother, and unmarried.. 
Whether any of the servants perjured themselves, or whether the father himself 
was the only criminal in the family, I never knew. 

These events happened, many years before there was any School, in this part 
of these kingdoms, for the Deaf and Dumb. There were, however, other Schools,, 
within the reach of the father's fortune. Only think, for a moment, what ter- 
rific accumulation of guilt would h^e been prevented, had this poor girl been 
educated^It would have saved a father ftom killing his own child and grand- 
child.— saved some wretch from seducing her~iiom perjury, and acceding to 
her destruc^n, and that of his own infhnt, and all Uie household from acquf. 
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esdng in one of the most cruel murders ever perpetrated. Had this poor child 
ever been given the means of learning the duties of society, of morality, and of 
religion, she might, perhaps, have grown up to be a solace and a blessing to her 
fatheii a kind mistress, a devoted friend, a happy wife and mother— a Chris- 
dan. 

1 knew Miss (who told these drcumstances) welL Tome she 

didnot speak of them ; but to her own fkmily she did : and so strong wto the 
impression of horror, that they left upon her mind, that, at the age of upwante 
of fourscore years, she would quiver all over, while speaking of it. Hearing of 
the young lady*8 deatli, she made every inquiry she could ; took down, in 
writing, all the circumstances ; the hour of the day ; the names of the eight 
servants ; and made every exertion, both by application to some neighbouring 
magistrates, and by taking a lawyer's opinion, to have all the circumstances in- 
vestigated by an inquest—but in vain. The events occurred in a remote part of 
the kingdom, and at a time, when influence, and friendship, and fear, often 
swayed the hand of justice. She made these exertions from no spirit of venge- 
ance, but in hopes of publicity, to warn all other families of the danger of leav- 
ing Deaf and Dumb females uneducated. Three quarters of a century rolled 
over her head, before she witnessed the establishment of a Deaf and Dumb 
School, in Ireland ; and, for the first two years, while its admissions were limited 
to males, she often said, it was sinful to take a boy into the Institution, while 
there was a single female, uneducated, in the kingdom. She was a liberal con- 
tributor to the Institution, according to her means, and Uved to see the School 
extend its benefits to females. 

It only causes me regret, that delicacy, to some surviving relations of this fa- 
mily, prevents my giving the authentication of names, dates, and residence, to 
this frightful story. 

How shall the uneducated Deaf and Dumb be able Xo avoid falling under the 
censure of human laws, of which they, of course, know nothing ?— or how shall 
they be able, to protect themselves against injusdce, or to punish those, who 
wrong them? 

That this may not be considered a mere rhetorical flourish, I mention the fol- 
lowing fact, to prove, that the neglect of educating the Deaf and Dumb, may 
sometimes endanger even their lives. It illustrates, at the same time^ the pe- 
culiar dangers, to which female mutes are exposed, when unguarded by edu- 
cation and religion ; and our imperative duty, to extend the means of all Deaf 
and Dumb Institutions, so as to accommodate all applicants,, especially the fe- 
males: — 

Some time since, in Glasgow,* a woman, with an infant asleep on her back,^ 



« See Edinburgh Evening Courant, No. 16,5^, Thursday, July 3,1817 ; and Dublin JOui. 
nal, Saturday, July S6, 1817. 
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was observed on the bridge, leaning her shoulder agidnst the battlements : 
shortly after, some person heard a heavy fall of something into the river— it was 
her child— it was drowned t She was apprehended, on suspicion of having 
thrown it over intentionally : she was Deaf and Dumb; was brought to trial, 
with strong presumptive evidence against her: She had never been taught any 
thing : no one could understand her signs, until Mr. Kinniburgh, the master of 
the Edinburgh School for the Deaf and Dumb, was sent for : he understood 
her signSb She said, that her child had been supported on her back, by her 
doak, the ends of which she held in her hands, drawn tightly across her breast. 
Wishing to take some money out of her bosom, she forgot the child for a mo- 
ment, and incautiously let go her hold of the doak : the child fell out on the top 
of the parapet, and rolled over it into the water— was hurried away, and drowned. 
When he made signs to her, that people thought she had done it intentionally^ 
and had thrown the child in ; . she expressed the utmost abhorrence of the sup- 
position, and thesincerest regret for the child. She had been betrayed, and de- 
serted. She expressed the greatest indignation against her betrayer, whom she 
considered as her husband ; but he was unknown, and she could not explain, 
how he could be discovered. Mr. Kinniburgh gave it as his dedded opinion, 
that she was not guilty of the crime, imputed to her, and she was accordingly ac- 
quitted. Fortunatdy, this happened in a country, where the laws are executed 
in equity—where the innocent are protected, and even the guilty given the fu]l 
benefit of investigation ;. but had it occurred in some foreign dime, where ty- 
ranny reigns, and individual rights are unregarded ; the rich protected, and the 
poor despised; and even invduntary ignorance and acddental crime unpitied ; 
she might have suffered a terrific sentence ; and the life of a fellow.creature, 
whose situation exdtes the most poignant feelings of S3rmpathy, might have 
been offered up a bloody sacrifice, upon the detested altar of villainy. If there 
had not been there '^ an interpreter, one among a thousand, to shew unto man 
her uprightness," she might have found none, that would '' be gradous unto 
her,*' and say, " Deliver her from going dbwn to the pit." You shudder at the 
thought: prevent then the possibility of any Irish Deaf and Dumb female, 
being exposed to such deception, danger, desertion, widowhood ; --by promo- 
ting the power of this Institution, to educate all that apply. 

Contrast this with the pleasing account of an educated Deaf and Dumb per- 
son, pleading successfully his own cause, before a judge, at one of the tribunals 
in Paris.* 



• Cours d*instruction d*un SourcUnauet ct6 naissance^ et qtii peut etre utile a Teducation de 
ceux, quientendent et qui parlent, avec figures et tableaux : par Roch.Ambroise Sicard, Di- 
recteurdel'Institution des Sourds-muets de naissance, &c. &c. 2nde Edition, prix 6 fr. broche : 
a j^arifl cb'es Le Cljerc, Iniprimeur-«>Ubraire, quai des Augustins, No. 39* au coin de la Rue 
Pavee, eta Londres chez Prosper etcompagniej Librairea, an. XL. 1803,.8vo. page8.4S8. 

Discourspreliminaire, p. xxviL (Note 1,) ** On trouvera, a la fin de cet ouvrage, le plaidoyer 
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John Massieu to his^Judge— 



^^ I am Deaf-mute : I was looking at the gilding of Saint Sacrament church, 
with all the other Deaf-mutes. This man has seen me : he has seen a little 
portfolio, in the ri^t pocket of my coat : he approaches softly tome : he takes 
this portfolio : my hip informs me. I turn myself briskly towards the man, 
who is frightened : he throws the portfolio against the leg of another man, who 
picks it up, and returns it to me. I take the man, the robber, by his waistcoat ; 
1 detain him forcibly : he becomes pale and trembling. I make a sign to the 
soldier to come : I shew the portfolio to the soldier, making a sign to him, that 
this man has stolen my portfolio. The soldier takes the man, the robber, and 
conducts him hither : I have followed him. I demand of you to judge us. 

^^ I adjure Ood, that he has stolen my portfolio : lo ! he will not dare to ad- 
jure Gk>d. 1 pray you, not to order him to be decapitated : he has not killed ; 
but only command, thatthey make him row,'* (in the galleys.) 

The robber, convicted, did not dare to deny the fact, and was condemned to 
three months' imprisonment, in the Maison de Bicetre. 

The following trial of a Deaf and Dumb man, which is copied from the Dub- 
lin Evening Mail, 3rd Sept. 1827, shews the immorality and judicial dangers 
of the uneducated Deaf: — 

'^^ The Court of Assizes, at Paris, was occupied, on the 24th ultimo, with a 
trial, which excited a most lively interest, because it is connected with philo- 
sophical considerations, of some importance. A Deaf and Dumb person, was 
accused of stealing, with effraction ; and this Deaf and Dumb person was 
destitute of all instruction : he had not been initiated into the use of that lan- 
guage, by the aid of which, this unhappy class communicate with each other, 
with such surprising rapidity. At the moment the prisoner, whose name is 
Filleron, entered the court, the numerous auditory fixed their attention on him. 



de Massieu, au tribunal d*un juge depaix.** Note premiere, p. 481. ** L'Evenement, qui fait 
roljfjet de cette note, fut insere dans tous les joumaux du tema. Le voila, tel que je le trouve 
dans un papier Anglais, avec les reflexions du joumallste, dont Je vairtraduire litteralement 
I'expose." 

** Parini les erenements interessans, qui characterisent le siecle present, la denonciation de 
Jean Massieu, age de dix huit ans, Sourd-muetdenaissance, n'est pas des moins extraordi- 
naire. Ce jeune homme, eleve de 1' Abbe Sicard, successeur del* Abbe De L'Epee, dans Tbc- 
cupation humaine et singuliere, de donner de Tinstruction aux Sourds.muets,plaide1uUnieme 
sa cause, contreun voleur ordinaire, en presence d'un tribunal, sans avoir besoin d'etre soutenu 
par un defenseur ; il ecrit lui meme, ceque c'est passe, avec la noble franchise del'innocence et 
ringenuite d*un sauvage, forteraentpenetre de lldee des droits sacres de la nature ; comme si 
la nature I'avait elle meme charge d*en nppeler le souvenir, d'en demander le redressemcnt, 
et d'enpoursuivre la vengeance, contre la violence!** 
** Nous allons transcrire ici ce monument, vraiment curieux et singuUer, dee efibrti de req;irit 
humain, piive des moyens ordinaires d*in8tTUctioo«'* (See above.) 



and coiild not but feel deeply sSected, at uetng his stupid &ir, bis IndifieKBca, 
andhiainaeniibillt]'. Hewemed to Uke no notice, of what wu paninguimlid 
him, and seemed noi to comprehend, whj he excited euch interest. The Pre^ 
dent invited M. Fuulmier, one of the most gkiliiil Bcholars of the Abbe Siesid, 
toquestion him, and the prisoner rcpliiid, that his name wi» Filleroo — (lhi> 
WIS the only woid, the letlcra of which he knew)— and that he was nineteea 
years of age. M. Paulmier inquired, H-heie he was bom, represeating, for 
this ptitpose, by signs, an infant in the eradle, M the breast, ftc. Filleron mads 
augn, thai hecame&om a great distance, and described, by hi* mocions, lb« 
agitation of the waves, which was to expiess, that he was bom on tlie boidoi 
of [ha sea. M. PanlmiEi asked him, where he dwelt, by laying hit heed eo 
his hand, and closing- hit eyes, like a person who deepa. Filleron replied, by 
sciatching his hand and his neck, which is understood to signify the Bicetrc. 

*-' From the act of accusation, it appeared, that, af^er escaping liDm iIm 
Bicetre, he introduced himself into the Hospice des Urphelina, where he had been 
brought up, by passing undcra dmr, and breaking a pane of glas^ where he 
stole the clothes of a young tnan, belonging to the tluspice ; that he went back, 
three days aflerwaida, again, got in, by scaling a wall, and stole, from tba 
kitchen, (after having satisfied his hunger,) a roasting madiine, three brasi 
saucepans, and an apron, which he gaye to another Deaf and Dumb lad, wbe 
goes about the streets, selling cak-es, which he announces, by blowing a tnini> 
pet. M. Paulmier explained to Filleron, that be was accused oflworobbetiel-> 
he touched his clothes, made the mo dm of a man running away, and preCendtj 
10 lift Dp a saucepan. Filleron replied by similar genuies, and indicated, in ■ 
pnciie manner, that he compreherded. 

" Pillemn being Interrogaled, an to the manner, in which he got in, be mada 
It understood, by stooping, that h e got in under a door, and thai he atierwardl 
broke a pane of glass, with his knife— that he entered the kitchen, took down 
the saucepans, and ran away, as fest as be could. 

'' M. Paulmier, drawing a child which increases iusize, inquired, where be 
VIS brought up P— Finnan replied, by placing his hand on the collar of hi* 
waistcoat, ibat he had been brought up at the Hospital for Orphans, and clothed 
with • grey waistcoat, having a ted collar. 

"M. Paulmici, making the gesture ofa man sewing, asked, if he had WDrkii 
altusbuunessofa lailoc ? — Filleron croised his arms, to indicate, that be bad an 
work : he added, by making, as if he pushed something with great force, that 
he turned the wheel at a well. He was asked, wliy he ran away twice ? Hi 
made a grimace, assumed an air of nonchalance, and turned his pncket luildl 
out, which meant to signify that he was beaten, that be was tired, andlbMba 
did not gain enough. The President desired M. Paulmier to inquire of him, 
if be knew, that he wu doing wrong, when he committed the robboie*. Tb« 
akilftil interpreter employed, in putting tbis difficult qoeadon, ail hii resource^ 
He seUedhold of Filleron, luddealy, by the waistcoat, as If he would strip 
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him ; 8he^6dFfaim the gendannes, the Magintntes, appeared td be very angry 
wHh Mm, pretended to 8ei2e the robber, and pinion him. FilSeron repHed, by 
the gestures of a man, who eats in a great himy, and he phced both Yds 
h8ndi»-on his bdly, to shew that he had nothing to eat. 

M. F^tdmiefr^He sAys, that he was hungry, and therefore he stole. 

The olyjects the prisoner had stolen were re-presented to him ; he nuflfe 
signs, that he recognised them, but indicated at the sanie time, that he was 
hungry. 

M. Paidknier asiced him, if he would be content, were his clothes taken from 
him, and if he would rbpent of what he had done ? To all these questions 
his gestures answered, I had no money— I had nothing to eat, and I waa 
hungry. He also indicated, that other Deaf and Dumb people had incited 
him to commit the theft. He was asked, if he had been taught any religions 
ideas at the Hospital. The interpreter shewed him the heavens, and recited 
a prayer, and performed the Mea Culpa. Filleron appeared scarcely to 
comprehend them. He signified, that he had not been taught to read and 
write. 

Witnesses were then heard. One of ihem, Leterte, a pieman, was Deaf 
and Dumb, like the prisoner, but he understood the signs much better, and 
gave his answers, with much exactness, and rapidity. He was brought up by^ 
the Abbe de r£pee. On the invitation of M. Paulmier, he lifted up hu^ 
hand, in an energetic manner, indicating, that he would expose his whole hearty 
and at the same time he uttered a low inarticulate sound. Some of the au- 
dience laughed, and the President told them it was improper. Profound 
silence. 

Leterte, after replying by signs to the customary questions, blew in his' 
hand, as if blowing a trumpet, repeated the noise he makes, to call his cus- 
tomers, and laughed immoderately. He then explained, that he had received 
the stolen objects, and that Filleron had told him, they had been given to 
him, to have them tinned. He expressed his indignation ; and by pushing 
away the saucepans, which were in the Court, he signified, that he was quite, 
ignorant^ that they had been stoiisn. 

M. Juiieu supported the accusation. 

M. C. Ledru, the advocate of Filleron, in his defence, went into some 
philosophic considerations, which produced a profound impression, both on the 
Jury and the Auditors, and gavied for him, a second time, a pleasing tri* 
uraph. After deHberating half an hour, the Jury declared Filleron, Not 

GvUty. 

Mf Paulmier, in announcing to tiie accused, that he was to be set at liberty, 
gave him a severe exhortation. He represented to him a man chained up, 
beaten, imprisoned, and branded. FiUeron cast his eyes on the ground, and 
a sadden blu^h spread over his face* — (CorutittUionneL) 
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CoDtiast this now, with the Ibllowing account of one of the dimmont 
pupils, pleading his own cause to conviction, against a pick-pocket, as copied 
from Saunders's Newsletter, Dublin, Ist February, 1826* 

*^ Sessions-Court, Oreen-street — Yefterday came on before theBeoorder, an 
intensting and cujcioua trial, in which a Deaf and Dumb Boy was prosecutor. 
X)octor G^les Orpen, Secretary to the Deaf and Dumb Institution, was sworn 
to interpret, and communicated the questions of the Court, of the Jury, and 
of the Prisoner, partly by spell^ the words on his fingers, and partly by 
Writing, to which the boy answered, both by lyeaking articulatdy, and by 
signs. It was given in evidence, that the boy's namje was Thomas Collins ; 
that he was, until lately, a pupil .of Mr. Humphreys, master of the Deaf and 
|j>ttmb. School, at Claremont, and is now an apprentice to Mr. Goodwin, a 
respectable printer, in Dublin, that he is totally Deaf; and until taught to 
speak formerly by him, had been totally Dumb. His evidence was confirmed 
by the watchman, who appr^iended the woman, and found the watch in her 
possession, and by the interpreter, who proved, that the watch had been, 
given by his brother to the boy, some 3rears since. Dr. C. Orpen also proved, 
that he had known the boy «ver since 1815 ; that he was detained at the 
printing-office, till late every evening; that his principles and conduct were 
excellent ; and that he perfectly understood the nature of an oath, and the 
<^onsequence of a lie* 

The prisoner attempted an excuse, by stating that she was drunk, and that 
she had taken the watch in her room, and notin the street; but this was dis* 
lindy contradicted on oath by the boy. 

The Jury did not hesitate a moment, in finding her Ghiilty ; and the Judge 
sentenced her to seven years transportation. 

The following letter, which was handed by the boy to the Recorder, after 
his examination, (not mva voce) was over, explains the circumstances of the 
ipbbery. It was similar to the account, which lie wrote on his slate for the 
Qvuad Jvay :— " 

^^ To VT Judge— I was standing, looking at a shop window and things, 
last Monday week night, it was nine of the dock, in the evening : A wicked 
woman met me, and she asked me. I said, ' I am Deaf and Dumb,' and by 
my signs, until she took awi^ my watch and my fob pocket, and tore it off. 
She ran away into another street, into a house ; I followed her, with my eyes, 
immediately, and ran after her. She ran into a house down stairs, into a little 
back kitchen— ceUax^ow. She threw a candle down, out, with her hand, to 
make me dark night, and she pushed me. I fell down on my ba^, on the ugly 
ground ; my dbow and back were painftil and blue. I got up dir^and caught 
lier ; she is very strong ; I called a watchman ; I said, * Comf , Come,' to 
take her to prison. She pushed my watch under a bed and hid it— aittiag 
on the bed ; the two watchmen found it by their search* It is very txufh-Ji 
swear true. God knows it ; He saw her. I hope (he Judge will not himg 
her. ' WiH he give me my silver watch \uid my fob, and send her to totik nf 
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in prison, or send her in ship to Botany Bay ? I am Thomas Collins, i 
Deaf and Dumb Orphan Boy. PerhapiB if a good Minister will speak to her 
some things, about Oodumd Jesus Christ, she will be repentant, and will be-' 
come a good woman, and a Minister will be better than a Judge; but if sh« 
will not be repentant, that the Judge will send her to hard work in the Bo*' 
tany Bay.*' 

It was to this same boy, that the following notice, in the Sixth Report^ 
first editkm, pages 24, 26, alluded— * 

**• C<mnected with these pecuniary details, the Committee would vidi to 
mention the following iinecdote, with respect to a donation Jo one of tfa» 
pupils, by his Miue*ty, while in Ireland, which has been abeady inaerasi. 
in the Election List fioar November, but deserves to be again adverted to hi 
the Annual Report. 

«< When his Majesty's arrival in Ireland was expected, one of the pupil% 
mentioned one day to a £riend, that he would write a letter to the King« 
as soon as he came to Dublin, He was told, that he mi^t if he pUaaeilj 
without its being at all thought, that he would do so. However, soon after^ 
wards he produced a letter, which he had written, wholly without the adviei 
or canectum of any person whatever ; and begged that it might be sent* 
His fidend, finding him so much in earnest, advised him to alter one or two 
sentences, which mi|^t perhaps be misconceived. Having begged a couplQ 
of sheets of gilt paper, ficom a firiend, he copied it out fair, and by persuasions, 
at last succeeded in having it forwarded to his Majesty; accom)panied by a 
few lines, apologizing fixr a liberty, which under any other dreumstancet 
would have been presumption, but in him was ignorance, and unaffected 
simplicity. , 

«« Nothingmore was heard of this letter, until near the time of the King*8 
departure firom Ireland ; when two gentlemen drove up to the door oi the 
Institution, and enquired for one oi the pupils by name ; saying they had 
been commanded by his Miyesty to see him, in consequence of a very simple^ 
unafiected, interesting letter, which his Majesty had received soon after his 
arrivaL 

^^ They directed, that the boy should be called up, without any intimation 
being given him of the persons who wanted him, or of the object of their 
visit. He was aooordingly introduced into the drawing-room : the gentlemen 
stood at a distance, as he'entered, to watch his manner and countenance ; on 
reading a letter, which they handed to him. The boy read the address of ^ 
letter to himself, and on turning it to open it, immediately recognized the smI, 
as resembling those official letters ftom the Castle which he had seen, and 
guessed, that it must be in answer to his letter to the King; he begged a 
sdssors, that he might not break the seal, but not being able to get one at 
onea, opened the letter cautiously. ' On reading the letter, which contained 
a diaft ift ^ fisvoor on the King's banker, fiir £10, he was beyond measure 
delight^ ; and expraned so naturally, bodi by Jiis words, countenance, tmd 
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Sutures, his pleasuze fmd gratitude, that the atnjofsfn were quite pleiued. 
TV ipioney ha has since received, and lodged in the savings baojk. We 
think it quite unnecessary to enlarge on the interest!;:^ cnrcuznstances of this 
incident ; as every person wiU do ample justice to the condescending kindi^ess 
of bis Majesty/' 

The following is the letter, which the boy sent — 

Wednesday, itti of Juty, Itftl. 
*' My Dear George, 

'*I hope I will see you, when you come here, to ifee the Beaf and Dumb 
^pils ; I am very sorry, that you never did come h^l^e to see them. I never 
saw you t you ought to see the Deaf and Dumb bojrs and girls ; I wffl be yety 
glad to see yon, if you will come here often to s^ me. Did you ever see the 
Deaf and Dumb in London ? In what country did you ever see the peaf 
Ad Dumb ? The boys and g^ls are very mndi improving, and very coijtifor. 
tMc here. Are you interested in seeing the ^eaf and Dumb ? All the sol- 
diers in the armies belong to you : The King of England gives a great ifllefti 
of money to ^iem. You mtist write a letter to me soon. I am ver^ much 
pleased, wiifc writing a letter to you. I witnt to get a letter from you. I am 
woxtA polite and very fbnd of you. How maifiy brothers and sisters have 76U "^ 
Would you like to ste me at Claremont, I cotdd not go to London, because 
Aere is too much- money to pay to the Captain of A mp tot ttiH^ I am qa 
fliplten, and a very poor boy ; QoA wiU bless you. I IdV^ Ootf irtry mucfi, 
because he is the CrMttor of all things, and sent bis Son to sav6 tii ftoij^ stu ; 
lie support s tis and ^ves us every thing, and makes vs alive tti the K^orld. 
Do you know Qtanimar, Geography, Bible, Arithni^tie, Astrcitidmy^ Itfid 
Dictionary ? 1 know them very little. Claremont is a very beautiftil place, 
k has a great deal of meadows, ponds, lakes, tt^e^, flowers, gMicftfii, k horse 
and an ass. I aM thinking of ev^ tfaitog, and to be polite to et$fy dfte, 
Some of die Deaf and Du^b boys are alwdys working in ptu ghtdtn, wltt^ 
my brother. I have been at sch<k}I ibr four yeai« tfnd a kalf. 1 am si^ie^h. 
years of my age. I am very ddighted, that I am inproting very much. 
Perhaps 1 will be an Assistant of the Deaf and Dumb SchooL Thtiffe tite 
Ibrty-one pupils at Ckremont. W^here were you bomt I Wfts bom in 
Dublin. I am quite Deaf and Dumb, imd can speak very w<Al. Wbidd jcm 
hkt to cohrespond with me. 1 wavM be very fond of yon. ¥ou tmght fo 
wriie a long letter to m'e soon. What profession are yon tjf? I nevfef 9ttW 
yon ; I am very, very anxious to see you hideed, and would like to fee the 
King t>f£n|;land very mudi. We want a neW School-room, and we wfuit to 
have more Deaf stnd Dumb boys and gh-ls, at Clareihtifit; but we have not 
tnoncy enough, to buy dothes and foM tot them. Wll! yotf stod uS some 
Deaf and Dumb children, and give us mofiey, topay fbr educating them. 

^^ I am your i^bcttonat^ Fiiend, 

^ (^wwnt, Qliwigvin, wey PnbUg^^ 
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7%e aniwer was as fbUows— ' ^' 

^* Thomas Collins, Deaf and Dumb InstHatfon, Claremont, Glasnerfn.** ^ 

^^ Sir Benjamin Bloomfield is commanded, bj the Kinn^ to present ip 
Thomas Collins, ten pounds, for being a good boy. 

"PhcenixPark, 3id September, I82I." ^ 

With these ten pounds, the boy was afterwards apprenticed to a printer, a|id 
now prints this book* z i 

'' The Deaf and Dumb have enemies, says the Abbe Sicaid, when they should 
have (mly friends.** If, in this country, they* have any, from the bottom of my 
heart I pity them, even more than I compassionate those, to whom they aie 
foes ; but, fortunately for the Deaf uid Dumb, and this Institution for their 
relief, their enemies are even more hostile to each other, than they are to them; 
for one side objects, that the Deaf and Dumb cannot be taughtat all ; the 
other, that they can be taught in any common school, as well as in those devoted 
exdusively to them. Thus, in battle array, stands each party, on an insecure 
footing, 

** Both claiming truth, and truth diiclaiming both.** 

Cowper, 

Firm land only lies between them: there rises this Institution : onitSiimuDitI 
take my stand. Hark ! one party tolls the frmeral bell, over the sepulchres^ 
that they have opened for these souls, |ihat they would bury alive. The other 
sounds th^ tocsin of attack, against the sanctuary, where the Deaf and Dumb 
are taught to worship* From the minarets oi this mutes* temple, widi the 
Muezzin's* voice, t^irice have 1 summoned both to prayer, within its waQs^ 
with all the fidthful Deaf followers of the true prophet, already there assembled. 
Alas ! , while 1 spoke of peace, they still prepared themselves for the battle. 
^^ Let the Deaf and Dumb arise from prayer," said I, in anger, *^ and see their 
enemies destroy each other.'* *'*' Nay, rather,'* said a stiU small voice in mine 
ear, ^^ let them, like the Sabine women, intopose, and of foes, make friends to 
each other, and to them."— '^ ^Blessed are the peacemakers,*' satdi the Sa^ 
viour. 

Most of both sides are now convinced. Let such unite in prayer. As it is 
coldest before sunrise, in the countries of the troi^cs ; so, the most unfriendly, 
w1k> said they could not be taught at all, are now become the warmest advocates 
of the Deaf and Dumb. Some few are not peaceable, nor easy to be enlmiKU 
To them I utter not my call to prayer— to them I preach. Behold now theft^ 
lacy of the weapons, with which you fought, and on which you relied. Listen 
now tothe truth— ye elder seeptics first. Ye thought, that the Deaf and Dumb 



• In llabomeCancoontriei, no bdlt an allowed in their plaoca of worship. Five tiaMi, in 
eachdaj, aman, whoia called Miusilo, or Moweddeo, annda thehigfaeitplnnaelairfthe 
nwaqw^and «ailt the woiabiiipcn to pnqrer. 
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were unfit to be instructed, and incapable of being Impiovtd s ye aflMrtid, with' 
out kno^dedge, or tiiiil, tiiat there wm in them, a 80xt of mfxq/id indiflference of 
soul— a stolid unte^f^^ableness of ^irit— a kind, in &ct, of ^'mens ahderitica,'* 
"li^hich incapacitated them from, ever rising to the level of man*$ attainments. 
Ye, fools ! called the Deaf and Dumib* mere ''machines annbulantes,'* mere 
moving automatons, mere animals, like the brutes tfaat perish, fit only to be 
^pM^ared, b jr mechameid laboun, to be your drudges and your skres. Oh! 
unwise and blind, could you doubt, for a moment, when yon witnessed thelively 
ttninuitiiia tmd ^x^tfessiveness of all dieir atti^des and gestures ; the inquiring 
tigeMesft, with t^hieh they seemed to seardi aftd hunt after knowledge^ 

^^ The mute in^ge&ce of tiiose bright eyes*'— 

Coteper* 

that they possessed minds, as apt as your own, for cultivation ; as fitted tQ de- 
Vdope the germs of sdence into maturity, if you would but pkmt them ; as 
dfpsble as your own, of receiving all the ennobling truths of religion. 

Approach, then, to this house of prayer for the Deaf and Dumb, and listen to 
the supplication of a boy, who, having been instructed in language, and in 
revelation, offers up to the Father of spirits, without a set form of words, his 
Tolra, m his own simple phrases, speaking out of the abundance of his 



" O 0«d, take pitjr on me—Mess me— forgive me my dn, fbr I am a poor, 
^iiihy ainne&&. keep me from neglecting to think much of thee, and of Jesus 
Gtinat, and to pray to thee. Give me wisdom of thyself, to think attentively, 
yduA to pray to thee. Oil thank thee, for thou hast given my master wisdom, 
to teadi me, and my dear poor oempanions, $boat the rdigion of thee, and of 
«kBus GhrisL O pardon my sin ; give me wisdom to understand, purely, wh&t 
he says about the religioDr O give me good care, not to break the Sabbath-day, 
but earnestly to read in the lifb of Christ* O God, open my mind, purely to 
understand^ what I read in it. O ! 1 would thank thee, to gtve my companions 
wisdom, to undorstand what ^y read. O hear me ! thou art God ; beside 
thee, there is no Saviour : thou art holy. O make me to hate sin, and. to love 
the good !^0 give me grace to glorify thee !~Save me from hell : take me to 
Jesus Christ, whea I die. Oi Lord Jesus, fbr the sake of Christ, wilt thou 
Jieaf mep^OGod, give me good thoughts from heaven, through Jesus Christ. 
.1 thank thee, that we are at peace, in all the world, in thy presence. Make us 
•obedient to thee, and Jesus Christ, thy Son, in believing the Gospel, and read- 
ing the Holy Bible, concerning thee and him. O C^od, M^er of heaven and 
^ear^ I look toward heaven : fbrgive me my sin, fbr I have committed touch 
sin against thee, and thy dear Son, Jesus Christ. O ! I pray thee, God, to be 
very pitiful to me, a poor, guilty sinner. O I best God, into thy hands I com- 
mit my soul. O God, aec^mc, fbr tby only 8on*ft harness sake. Oeod,Iam 
jcrieualir thwikful t» thee, thukmntning, fbr giving me health and sleep : keep 
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UA fti»i» tdltfifflite, or btttSmg hke witnesf ngoinst my daur po» m i my i ii gd— ^ 

Ihjui day. O ^ gire them Mw he&rtB; make them good, ^appy and wIm ; y 

tetibey do not ^^dg^t■M^j «ha* diou art O i Lotd Qod^ lor the Mice of 

Christ: Amen.* 

la theiet 1 wovid mm ask, In the wheA6 Mderaage of pepnkr pr^^adlces, 
a singie ona suirt imfbimded, in fact, or tool* vtterly destitute of tmtli, as Its 
haais, than the opiohm, which those enemies of the Deaf and Dumb eiHe». ^ 

taijied^ that the intellects of penMOS bom ^us, ate of aa order, InferfM to 
thsaa oihefs» Nsidiar i»| there, I beUere, any one fhlse pr t p bss es si to What- 
ever, more ii^juiioas in its effects mpes its unha^y objects t it either pre- 
vents eathely, or paralysea eaertioa, makes even the benev^nt, and the htt« , 

mane, ns^^, the Christian too^ sit down contented, with wishing, that they had 
been bom free froaei such an imperfection^ without mafcki^ a single effort to 
open new avenues to their minds^ in ^ stead of that ovdinary one, which is ^ 

fior CTcr barred again/it the entrance of knowledge. 

The truth is this— the minds of the Deaf and Dumb are only not d e ve hj ^pefl 
perfectly, their powers are only not cultivated, their intellects are only not 
fully blown. They are not yet brought to all that richness, and vigour, of 
complete maturity, to which, those of others speedily attain. And this, not 
firom any defect in their mental oapacities, or powers, but solely from tbeit 
minds being destitute of the aid of one of the most important of it» minister* 
ing servants— one of the external corporeal senses ; solely, from the unhappy 
bar, which is opposed to their advancement, by their want of a proper organ 
of hearing. They only come short, of the attainments of others, who have no 
defect, because they are destitute c^ the common means of acquiring know- 
ledge, and ignorant of our medium of intellectual commerce, — written aiid oral 
language, — and are left unassisted, to the scanty and precarious gleaning^ of 
their own single and limited observation. 

And, yet forsooth, some men will confidently tell roe, that the- Deaf and 
Dumb have not minds, until they are infused into them, by the talismanie 
power of their touch— until their creative power breathes into iheit nostrils the 
l^reath of lif& ^' In fact,'* says, a French writer, (from whom we might 
have expected more philosophical ideas.) ^ What is a Deaf and Dumb bom 
child, considered in himself, and before any kind of education has bc^un to 
link him, by some relations, with that great family, to which, by his external 
form, he appears to belong. He is a being, who is a perfect nullity in society, 
a living automaton, a mere statue, such as Charles Bonnet, and after him 
Condillac, have represented. A statue, of which we must open, one after 
another, and direct all the senses, and supply the place of that one, of whicb 
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• " Thii tofm of morning pray ci was written by Joseph TiMrner, and was composted with* 
out his having read forms of prayer. **^Report of the Institution, for the Education of Deaf 
and Dumb Children in Edinburgh, 1815. Edinburgh, 1816, pages 49, 50. 
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he is unhappily deprived. Restricted to physical movements, alone, he has 
not, before we have torn off that covering, under which Us season re*nain8 
biMed, even that sure and certain instinct, which directs these beasts, destined 
to have only this guide." 

>Piay, did these men ever institute, as it were, a chemical analysb of the 
mind, that they speak so confidently of its constitution ? Others, have seri- 
ously asked, with all the gravity of wisdom^ or of ignorance, call it which you 
please t ^^ How can the Deaf and Dumb think, when they have not words, in 
which to reascm ? How can they reason, when they have no general terms, 
wherewith to carry on their mental algebra ?'* Pn^, do these men not know, 
that worda are the servants of the mind, and not its tyrants?* Do they not 
see, that intellect is the absolute mistress of its own perceptions ? Do they not 
feel, that the human reason can operate, by various instruments, and can se- 
lect which it pleases? Do they not believe, that understanding is the uni- 
versal sovereign, over all these internal conceptions, which can serve its- 
purposes? 



• " Mr. Uqguet, oaeoT the Frenclk RoyaY Acadeinlcans, having a«erted, that penont, tiiut 
imtmoted, could be oonaidered, at Httle moMthan automttons s the Abbe iovited hhn to 
be presoot* at hit lenoas» and ezpreased hit aaloaighmenty that Mr. L. ihould be to pre. 
jodiced in fiiTour of tlae medium, by which be had himtelf reoeived the fint rudimenti 
of knowledge, at to conclude, that they could not be imparted by any othex. He detiied him, 
at the tame time, to reflect, that the connexion between ideat and the articulate loundt, 
by Which they are excited in our minds, it not leti aibitrary, than that between thote 
ideat, and the written duuncten, whidi are made to repretent them to the eye. Mr. 
Linguet, complied with the injritatlon, and the Abbe, havtaig derired him to fix On tome 
abttract term, which he thould by tignt ctrnvey to hit piipil« he ehote the word, unMelU- 
gibOil^, which, to his astonishment, was almost inttantly written down,^ by one of ihem. 
The Abbe informed him, that to communicate the word, he had uted five signs, which, 
though scarcely percdvable by him, were immediately and distinctly apprehended by his 
tcholan. The firtt of the tign% indicated an internal act— tire tecond, r^resteted that act 
of the mind, which reads internally, or in other wordt, oemprefaendt what is proposed 
to it— the third, tignifled, tliat such a thing or act is pottlble :— tikese^ taken together, 
firomthe word intelligible-« fourth tiantformed theadtiecUve into itt oorretponding tub- 
ttanttre, and the fifth, expresdng negation, completed the word required. Mr. Linguet, 
afterwards proposed the question, ** What do you nnderstand by metaphysical ideas ?*' 
which bring committed to writing, a young lady immediately answered, on paper, in the 
following terms. *' I understand those ideas oi things, which are independoit of our 
senses, which are beyond the reach of ouv senses, whidi make no impretdoa on our 
sentet, which cannot be perceived by our tenses." .On reading this, we cannot help es- 
daiming with thepoet— 

** Labor omnia vindt improbua" 

A maxim by none more forcibly ilkutmted thanby the Abbe de VE^ee.— Ifoett. Jlev, 8«o. 
C61 17811 
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f am, confident, that I wpetk die trulii, wheA I say, tlMt tbe. Deaf and 
Dumb scarcely ever neg^et any epp oita a Ky presented, for i n ewa a ing Aekr 
scanty stock of knowledge, and that they come much less abort of their pos- 
sible attainments, than other persons. If, therefore, there be any truth in the 
assertion, that it is ^^ Education makes all the difference between wild beasts, 
and useful animals— all the distinction between the savage and the civilized 
xnan,^ we shall find in the bar to a perfect education^ which their defsctMe 
hearing opposes to their progress, a rea^y explanation of the partial develope-^ 
ment of their minds, when left unaided, and shall have every encouragevieBt, 
to attempt their instruction. 

They always exhibit in childhood, the same ardent and anxious curiosity .;. 
the same insatiable thirst for information, and novelty, which characterize that 
pefiod ai existence : and it is only after repeated failures, that they ever give up 
as fruitless, their search after improvement. They, in general, excel very 
much other children, in capacity of patient attention, and indefatigable indus- 
try. They have conmionly most tenacious memories, and great ingenuity, in 
inventing signs, for their ideas. They have ardent affections, and great de- 
licacy, and propriety of mind. They always fed acutely, and express their 
f efliUogs* and sentiments, likings, and aversions, warmly and decisively i and 
they are capable of the strongest attachments. 

Their gestures, actions, and attitudes, are all animated and lively, some- 
times even to e^csess ; theilr countenance, in genexd^ most interesting and ih« 
telligent ; their eye expressive in the highest possible degree^ Though inca- 
pacitated from r^eeiving all the pleasures from conversation, which we derive 
from it, they seem to taste and enjoy, with as much sensibili^, as any person ^ 
if not with more, than most of us— 

" The Ittar'n-bcoch pkasufee, pine, lefih'd^ 

Fioni ekrlUy language firety 
l%t rapture feh, yet undefin'd. 
The converse of the kindred mind, 

In iaoka of sjmpathyJ 
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. BensoaCt Momi, 

If I may be permitted to judge, from what has fallen under my own know-> 
ledge, either in books- or in life, I would say, that I am convinced, they possess 
in general, fully equal, B9t to say superior abilitieato other children, or perhaps 
I should rather express it — eapabiiitiea. 

But, these inadeqcuHd i#id iaeoifrect einocptiMii on tills interesting subject, 
of the fiMsl^ty and piacticability of their instruction, a subject so important to 
the happiness and comfort of many of our fellow-creatures, and fiellow-coun-. 
trymen, shall not in future, be ever urged as an excuse for apathy, or indifier* 
ence, or inactivity. 
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Feeble, as is the advocate, who now pleads the cause of the Deaf and Dumb, 
deficient in all the arts of persuasion, his powers of eloquence weak— 

" . Unfit 

To touch the finer movements of the mind.** 

TTumtptan^s Setuoru u. 1562. 

He has felt convinced, that his talents, and his industry^ united, are at least 
adequate to the enlightening of the public mind, upon this subject ; and to the 
display of a decisive proof, both of the fiidlity of their education, and of the 
vast benefits, they are capable of deriving from instruction. And if his deep 
conviction, of the just daim, which ihe Deaf and Dumb have upon 
us for assistance, support him, if Ood*s blessing cause public sympathy to 
await him, his object will not fail of its accomplishment : the Deaf and Dumb, 
oiT Ireland, will not henceforth be left destitute of instruction. I shall be re- 
paid an hundred fbld, by the mere success of my exertions, for any time, or 
labour, or expense, they may have cost me, and my readers will be aninuited 
to more zealous and extensive endeavours for their relief, by the delightful 
hope, that the benignant influence of their efforts, for the education of all the 
Deaf and Dumb, wffl be like the cfiect of the first dawning rays of the rising 
sun^ which gave, the power of melodious utterance to the inanimate statue—' 
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For, as old Memnon*s image, Ixmg renowned. 
Through fiibling Egypt ; at the genial touch 
Of morning, from its inmost frame, sent forth 
8p(mtaneous music— —** 

Pleasures qf ImagimUhn^ L ISO: 

So shall the otherwise mute, and motionless lips of the Deaf and Dumb, be 
awakened , by the enlivening warmth of their charity, into lii^ and language, so 
tthallthe inspiriting beams of the bright Sun of Righteousness, attune their 
hearts to unwonted melody. 

By the exertions of benevolent individuals^ multitudes have been resetted 
from their state of melancholy ignorance, tiieir minds cheered and enlightened, 
by the beams of science. Blessed also, with themUd and peaceful ray of re* 
velation, '^ that light which leads taheaven,*'* and warned into active life and 
vigour, by the influence of its spirit— 

'^ Almost the mandate stem they have forgot, 

That barred their passage, where they fain would soar, 

'Till knowledge seemed beyond their aident grasp no more/* 

JBensfm's MamL 



« Thonpson** Sesaona U. 880» 
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Kothing, however, ooliTinces lo fbrdUy, as ezamplM of f fi ffew I dh^q 
therefore, here add, a few anecdotes, about two or three instructed Deif and 
Dumb persons, to shew incontestably, that their minds are not inferior to 
those of others— 4Uid that they may be brought to possess a knowledge, even 
of verbal language, equal, if not superior, to that of most ordinary persons— 
for it is only by this wonderful possession of man, that they can be rendered 
both happy in themselves, useful members of the community, and active 
participators of social pleasures, and thus they have of^ amply repaid th^ 
exertions and industry of their instructors. Guided by philosophical and en. 
lightened views of the obstacles to be overcome, they lead forward, untoknow« 
ledge, those, whose intdlectual powers, unaided, would have been but half 
expanded, like an unblown rose, that is retarded in the evolution oi its beau- 
ties, by a late inclement wintry spring ; those, whose capacities had been 
hitherto aUowed, by the cruel neglect of their more favoured fellow* 
creatures— 

«' To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 
The fleeting momentsof too short a life.*' 

Thomson's Seasons, 

When at Paris, some years since, I was particularly intimate with Massieu ; 
and as I think, that any additional facts, with respect to this extraordinary 
man, may not prove uninteresting, I liave collected into one view here, such, 
as 1 have been able to find. 

He is now an old man, being nearly fif^ years of age : but his answers to 
questions proposed to him, by strangers, at the public lectures, delivered 
monthly, at the Paris Institution, by Sicard, have been often mentioned 
in periodical works, and newspapers, for the last thirty years. Before men- 
tioning these, however, I must premise that no person is to expect that all other 
Deaf and Dumb persons wUl give such admirable answers, for scarcely once 
in a century, even among men, who can hear, does there appear such a 
mind as that of Massieu. 

^^ Dparait etonnant(says the author of the '^ Notice surPenfanee de Massieu," 
attached to Sicard^s '^ Theorie de Signes,'' p. 639,) que I'on puisse ecrire a 
Massieu, et raisonner avec lui, oomme on le feroit avec I'homme le plus 
eclaire ; on n'en sera plus surpris, quand on sanra, que Massieu est peutetie 
un des hommes les plus fufbnds, qui existent aujourd 'hui. La frandusey 
la precision, la sublimite de quelques unes de ses reponses, aux questions les 
plus imprevues, les plus abstraites, feront juger de la trempe de son esprit, 
et de ramabilite de son conir.'* 

The following is ^e character given of Massieu, and of his feUow pupil, 
Clecc, by their friend Monsieur Bebian, in Ids Eulogy of De L*£pee. ^^ Ah 
que n^a t'il pu vivre encore qudques annees, oe grand hemme, L*Abbe de 
L'Epee, pour jouir des succes, qu'il avait si heureusement predits. Qu^cOe 
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jfje ifiBiQri4ft4ffit romgfjli «f4 o^eiur^ cp Ti^raot lat umBdB-mueto le disputer 
«(W'PWiUf*^%iW^ ^ pipefci dn ^^^t Muvent r«mporter sur euxpour la jw^ 
t«ss* cUi9 id«M ! Cfsmie tt eiit tiw>dipfnffnt, laxe dant tes bras Clerc et 
M^mIcW) ocia det»)dev««i, d(Hit Iw aoaw viennent se placer si naturellement 
auiHTM de oelHi dis leuf UlMAtM maijMiQ, Sicard ; L'tib, Massieu, habile meta- 
X^ilFsickai, dieacepd wirecuAe rare sagacite dans les profondeurs de 1 analyse; 
le x<Mi d^ «9n phf fliwwmie, le c b a iactere pittonesque et quelqaefois sauvage de 
^AS|9J^ fak fc^wnaaiize -eB hii rhorame de lanature ; Tautre n'est pas moins 
ttm^f^Ky f^ UkconiBflissaBGe qu'iia du moode, par son aisance dans la sodete, 
et- ]MV:l^^i]M<» 9f9tf^ l4(qp«Ue il ecrit en Aoglals comme en Francois : Toua- 
c|f^ mmmKm% IiP nuanoes les plus daUcates des idees ,et des pensees, et re- 
ponAuM 909 le «hM^.a UnHgalm ^pwetioDS^ a¥<ec une gxahde justesse et une 
p&tHfulfte OBgii^lite^"* 

Mf^ cquM ever suppose, ^t education alone could prodwce such a man, 
as Massieu now is, out of the materials described, in the following words 
of Sicard. After mentioning, that it was in June, 1786, (some months after 
the foundation at Bordeaux, of the School for Deaf and Dumb mutes, which 
still exists there,) that this pupit was first introduced to him, whose as- 
tonishing progadsa he is going to relate, he proceeds to say, '' he was then 
About fourteen years old, of a very poor family, and having two Deaf and 
9umb brothers^ and two Deaf and Daaib sisters, then alive. He was ac- 
campsnied by Ms mother, and thci elder of his sisters, (who was also put as 
a pupil under bis" care.) This mother of an entire fiunily of Deaf and Dumb 
children, had no hopes, that I would keep both the sister and die brother. 
It was to me a gratification of the sweety Jdnd, to put an end io her distress- 
ing anxiety on tliis subject, by taking diaige of both.** 

^^ One may easily form to one's self, the idea of Massieu's character and 
manners, when informed^ that he was bom in a hovel, at six leagues from 
Bordeaux, that he had never seen any individuals but his relatives, who even 
had not taken the troaUe to communicate to him ideas, purely physical. 
AU' Im ohSdhood was^ spent in watching a flock, and all his ideas had been 
bounded by the circle of objects, which had struck his^randtm and chance 
observafiioa. Iliasnen was a man of the woods, not knowing as yet any but 
puidy animal habits, astonished ahd terrified at every thing. In coming ta 
Bbtdeaux, he had believed that he was oidy changing his abode, and he 
had'imagined, that he should be still employed in the cue of another flock. His 
regrets reverted iaeessantlytowaxds the.p^ce, which had been witness of his 
infitney. Everything, that he sa;w, seemed to him a danger, every movement. 



« L*art d*en»ei(|iier a porter a«x Sottrd&.muet8 d« Twiasanoe»par;M. L'Abbe de L*£^; 
angfmeiite de notai expUoativeset d'lui BV»ntprop(n par M. L'Abbe Sicard* &c et precede 
derebge hiltoriqiw de M. L'AUk De L^Epce par M. A. Bebian. Paris 1820. Svo. 
fi. 96,61, 
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thit «•» conmuoided hiBi, a naic^ How for tret thi« itefl* cklid, ftwt 
pecting, that lie eame td be instrueted^ and tD'tetr6to fiMMie aikiMi,-«.wh«tt btf 
regarded himaelf) as the equal of the aBirwala, confided t» hit eto^ fiSipbjnd-' 
ogaamy donded, and wltlioat any character ; his look, tfanUl and tiniafuiod ; 
hh air, filly and saspieions; all seemed to amioitnce, that Massiett watmic' 
susceptible of any instnietian. Yet he was not long, without giving his liw 
structor more flattering hopes. Massieu was net two days, without knowinig 
the alphabet,'* and, in a few years, he excelled moet hearing penons^ In the 
readiness, predsidn, and wisdom of his answers. 

'^ As many answers of this Deaf-nrate, so justly cekbnrted, for his cBsooveriea 
in the language of thought,*' *"*" ont £fut fortune dans le monde,*' says the autlmr 
of the '^ Notice sur 1 oifimoe de Masrieu," (attached to Sicard's '^ Theorie dM 
Signes, p. Gift,'*) we will add some of them here, which wiU serve to makb 
better known, the justness of his mind ; — adding, at the same time, that we have 
often observed, that, if the question asked him, did not present ^ un inteiet pi- ' 
quant,' it produced nothing, but an answer, more common, than woold be that 
of a man, without any cultivation ; and that, if one wished to find him, siieh «» 
fame reported him, one must interrogate him on subjects of some depth.*' 

The author of this '^ Contrast,*' was frequently at the I'aris Institutton. At 
oneof Sicard*s public lectures, Masneu was asked, *^Qu*est ceqneeboisi^? 
C*est chercher, et -ptendxe un elite, entre plusieura objets semblableB. Qtt*ett ce 
qn'un elite 9 C'est une chose , on personne , qui est superieure aux avtrSli, par Mat 
qualites, ou qui est excdlente en son genre. Qu*est ce que ce mot etUre 9 CTeSt 
une pteposition, qui marque uHeespace dans deux objets, dont iSm est sqMie 
deTautre. Qu*est ce que la faculte, qui choisit les objets, lesunspairttii let 
autres ? C'est Tintelligence, qui eat la faculte de Tame de voir dak, de bith 
comprendre, de bien entendre, de fureter les choses les plus cachees, delire diuur ' 
I'ame des autres, de penetrer les desseins, les motifs, les raisons, de disttngneE 
les objets, Tun de Tautre. Qu*est ce que Y intelligence 9 C'est le baton ihtdl- 
lectud, d'ont on se sert, pour marcher sur le chemin de la verite, pour detonr&er 
de I'erreur et de faussete. Qu'est ce que limbeeillite ? C'est Tenfance intd- 
lectuelle ou spirituelle. Qu*est ce que la foiie ? C est la maladie maligne de' 
Tesprit, a la x>erte de la raison. Qu'est ce que souvenir ?" He defined it; and 
added, ^^ G*est a la memoire , ce que la riviere esft a la mer ** Talking of memory, 
one day, Massieu said, '' II n'y a point de passe pour moi ;** and it is dmoft 
true, sotenadous is his memory. One of the junioi pupils, to the last question 
gave this answer; '' La memoire est la fbntaine, le souvenir est le rulsseau,*^ 
which is superior, in my opinion, even to that of Massieu. He was asked-^ 
'^Qu*est ce que faculte? Pouvoir, ou puissance, ou moyen de faire qudque 
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choBe donne, bu corps ou a Pesprit. Faculte est un des enfans du mot primitif, 
ou pere,-ou radical, faire.*^ A young Kussian, of great talents, though Deaf 
and Dumb, who had been sent to the school, to be taught, with a view to be- 
come the master of a similar school, in Russia, was asked, the difference 
between intelligence and discernment. He said, '' Intelligence is the faculty, 
by which we distinguish good and evil ; what is useful, and what hurtful. I 
think, discernment is the faculty of distinguishing the greater and less degrees 
of good and evil." Massieu gave a longer answer, but more complex, and, I 
conceive, not so good or precise : It is, therefore, omitted, without any loss. 

An English lady, asked Massieu, one day, ^' Can every man obey the will of 
God?" to which, he answered, " Oui, avec la grace, la vertu, et les bonnes habi- 
tudes ;"' which is, perhaps, as good an answer, as it is possible for a Koman 
Catholic to give. A Protestant, however, would have answered differently, and 
more scripturally. Some one wished to know, what he understood by a bodily sense. 
". A sense," said he, " is a porte-idea." Another, wishing to embarrass him, asked 
him, " What is hearing ?" "Hearing," said he, "is auricular sight." Ano- 
ther party asked him, whether he made any distinction between a conqueror 
and a hero. " Arms and soldiers, make a conqueror— courage of heart, a hero. 
Julius Caesar was the hero of the Romans — Napoleon is the hero of Europe,'* 
was the answer, that he wrote, without hesitation, on the black board. Some 
one asked him, " What is a revolution ?•» " Une revolution est une arbre, dont 
latige est en bas, etles racines en haut.'»* (This is given, in another form, in 
Sicard's first publication — " C'est un arbre, dont les racines prennent la place de 
la tige."*|-) At the public exercise, on Monday, 25 April, 1808, some one 
asked him, " Wiat ishope ?" he answered, instantly, " Hope is the flower of 
happiness." " What is happiness ?" " Happiness is pleasure, that ceaseth 
not ; and misfortune is grief, tliat endeth not."^ " What is the difference be- 
tween hope and desire ?" " Desire is a tree in leaf ; hope is a tree in blossom ; 
and enjoyment is a tree in fruit." To tlie same question, Clerc answered, 
" Desire is the inclination of the heart : hope is a confidence of the mind."-^ 
^^What is gratitude ?" is a question, that was once asked of Massieu, at a 
public assembly, unexpectedly. He answered it at once, as if by a kind of in- 
spiration — "liareconnaisanceest lamemoiredu coeur.'"§ A lady said to him, 
one day, that she compared Providence to a good mother. " Une mere," said 
he, " se tient seulement auprcsde ses enfans, Le Providence se tientaupres de 
tons les etres." A stranger asked him, v/hat difference he made between God 
•and Nature. His reply w^ this — " God is the first I\Iaker, the Creator of all 
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things. The first beings all came out of his divine breast : he has said to the 
first beings, ye shall make the second ; to the second, ye shall make the third 
beings :* His wills are laws— His laws arc nature." " Wliat is time ?— A line 
that has two ends— a path, which begins in the cradle, and ends in the tomb.**t 
''Whatisetemity ?— Aday, without yesterday or to-morrow— a line, that has 
no end."$ " What is Qod ? The necessary being— the sun of eternity —the me- 
chanist of nature— the eye of justice — the watchmaker of the universe — the soul 
of the wcnrld.' § The deceptive and acute question, '^ Does God reason ?" waa 
put to him, (it is said, by Sir James Macintosh.) He gave, without hesitation, 
this lucid and admirable answer—^' Mail reasons, because he doubts— he deli- 
berates—he decides : Qod is omniscient ; he knows all things ; he never 
doubts ; he therefore never reasons." 

But how are the Deaf and Dumb to be led to this knowledge of nature— of 
themselves— of God? Listen— 



The following, is the interesting account, which Sicardgive8,of his first lead- 
ing Massieu to a knowledge of God. 

*' I had passed over, with Massieu, the entire chain of beings : we had com- 
pared, classified, and airanged them, according to the rank, which each occu- 
pies in nature. I could, therefore, set out from that point, to mount up to the 
last of alL And it was thus, that I commenced this ccmvetsation, for which, all 
the preceding had prepared him." 

*' All the things, which minister to our use, and all the objects, with which, 
from our infancy, we are incessantly surrounded, are the effects of human in- 
dustry. Every one has its well known cause. The beings, that we see before 
as, around us, above us, have, therefore, also, their productive cause, without 
which, they would not exist. *''' This cause, what is it ?— Has it been produced 
like other beings ?" But, my child, if it had been produced, it would be ne- 
cessary to ascend to another, from which, this should have received existence. 
And ascending thus, from cause to cause, we must necessarily arrive at a first, 
which should not have received it of any, or else, admit an infinite series of 
beings, who would exist, without there having been any cause of their existencie. 



* Theoriedessig:ne8, 1.217. 
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aiM«ie» nnidcrstooi, easily, the abflvdity of iStaa pK^osltion. To Tender this 
ItovA mere sensible, I mads use of a chftw, composed o£ a ifxy great numbor cf 
ffinga, which I placed upright before bim,and said to him, «'The first ia9«, 
vHkh tottdiestheeartili, is sustained, as joo. perceive, bf the second ; these* 
oHid, by the third; andso on. But if the last of all, which I supportin the 
«r, was not itself held up, die entire chain would fan," <and I let it fall, on pur* 
poae.) It is necessary, then, in order that tUs wIk^ chain xemain upr^^ht^ 
diat the first ikig, which is at the top of the chain, be supported, eiliier by aa 
#xtemal power, or by apower, which is inherent in itself, and independent of all 
theolber links, which it ought to sustain. If it be by an external power, this 
liag is, theiefore, not itself independent, and then it would be diis power, which 
would be so itself. But, can we say, that this ring, wiueh sustains nH tiie 
othen, will sustain Itself? Von see, that, being of the same natBse,aa aU the 
rest, it falls with them, when it is no longer suppoarted* It is neeessaiy, thace- 
fore, that the ring, which sustains all the others, be not of the chain. Behold, — 
all the beings of the universe spring one from another: Ascend unto the 
fini— yon win find oneof them, which dAos net hold its existence from any other, 
and who, consequently, as he could not have rcoeifed it, liM always had it. 
What mason conld there be, tibat he should not always hare had it, if no being 
oMild hate given it him? Then, the existence of a fint cauae, ia a proof of ita 
^ecnity.*' 

*'llaeai«ahad nndenliood, for alongthiie,wfaat a cause is, and what is aQ«f.- 
feet. He knew, that, universally, where there has been an elfect prodnoed, 
^hfve must have existed^ there, also, by a necessary relation, a productive cause. 
Hy wa^, said 1, to him^ did not make itself: its existanca dranonstratcs ihat 
•fawatdi-maker; thia picture pvB-anppoaesaaenlptor; tfaia superb palaoe, an 
fffchitect ; this exoellentbook, a dever writer ; thagood oider, whidh reigns in 
a stale, a ruler, fiin of wisdom, and enlightened. By a necasaary oonaeqneneo^ 
the woddt which presents to our eyes, a spedade, so grand, and so magnifioent, 
in which, reigns such a beantiiul or4ar, and an order, ao constantly obsenrad 9 
wherethe snn runs, every day, his course, and graduates liis beat, to ftrtilize, 
and vivify our earth ; iHiere night succeeds, regnlariy, to day, to procure man 
the repose, which is necessary to him; where the innumerable boat of staza, 
move before our eyes, with so imposing a majesty; where aU, like so many 
suns, minister, without doubt, light, and heat, and life, to worlds, more nume- 
rous than themselves ;~this universe, so wisely placed, as it should be ; where 
aU advances, developes itself, is successive, without disturbanee, without in- 
terference, without interruption ; where, in a word, the final causes of aU, can 
be so easily assigned ; — supposes, therefore, necessarily, a Governor, and Dis- 
poser, infinitely wise, infinitely enlightened, infinitely powerful, infinite, in an 
manner of perfections." 

** This discourse, made upon Massieu an impression, which I cannot describe. 
I took advantage, of the enthusiasm of admiration, which I had excited, to 
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make known to him, this great Being, the idea of whom struck him, for th« 
first time. This, said I, is He, who eminently is— He^ whose non-existence 
would he, a thousand times, more difficultly comprehensible, than the existence 
of all, that you perceive. This is the first Being, whom we call, on this account, 
the Being superior to all others, or, the Supreme Being, the only one, who exists 
by himself, and, by the necessity of his being, the only one, of whom, one can- 
not speak, without enfeebling the idea, which we ought to form of him : all the 
others exist by him, and by an effect of his sovereign power ; who continues to 
them their existence. As it was by an act of his will, that he called the world 
outof nothing— a single act of that same will, would make it return to nothing, 
in an instant. He hears what I am telling you about himself— he orders me 
to make him known to you : you are, like me, like all other beings, that you see, 
his creation, his workmanship, his son. This is God, the object of our war- 
ship, before whom, the heavens, the earth, and the seas, quake, and are ai 
nothing!" 

** Massieu instantly became terrified and trembling, as if the majesty of this 
great God had rendered itself visible^ and had impressed all his being : he 
prostrated himself, and thus ofi^ered, to this great Being, whose name then 
struck his view, for the first time, the first homage of his worship, and his ado- 
ration. When recovered from this sort of ecstacy, he said to me, by signs, these 
beautiful words, which I shall not forget, while I have life— ''Ah! laissezmoi 
aller a mon pere, a ma mere, a mes freres, a mes soeurs, leur dire, qu'il y a un Dien f 
Us ne le savent pas.' ' — " Oh ! let me go to my father, to my mother, to my brothers, 
to my sisters, to tell them, that there is a God ; they do not know him." ** They: 
do know him, my child —it is him they go to supplicate, in that temple, whither 
they formerly conducted you, and where you imitated, without knowing their 
meaning, the signs, that you saw them make, in his presence. They do know 
him : all those who hear, and who speak, know him, as well as you." 

*^ But you would never have known him, if a holy pastor, the most respectable 
of men, touched with a tender compassion, for all the Deaf and Dumb, had not 
first invented the art, of revealing this great, this sublime truth, to aU the Deaf 
and Dumb r it is he, my child, whom you behold in me : it is firom him I have 
learned this grand secret, this so marvellous art of instructing thee, and of making 
thee to know this God, of whom you would have been ignorant, all your life. 
^*- Ah ! who then is this man, who has shewn it to you, and whose lessons you 
repeat to me?" With what joy did I write, immediately, in large letters, the 
name of this immortal man, whose sacred mission I was exercising. Massieu 
eould not refrain from tears : he wrote, after me, this most 'venehtble name — 
'' THE Abbe De L*EpEE,"both upon the board, andin his heart. He wished 
to know, if this charitable man had formed other disciples, and if the unhappy 
Deaf and Dumb, of other countiieis, had, Ckehim, instructors. I told him of 
all the schools for their education, and of their masters. The names of all these 
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benefiuHxns— of all these fathers of the Deaf and Dumb, were written in tbe 
memory of Massieu, whom I had just rendered so happj . " 

** We resumed our conversation, about Ood.** 

** Such is, said I to Massieu, He, of whom you suspected the existence, one 
tkight, when I was making you observe and understand all the wonders, that 
are scattered over the celestial vault.*'* 

** Who has made all these stars ?— Who has made that sun, that moon, tMs 



• It may be interesting to mention the pauage, in the history of Massieu** education, here 
aUnded to—** But ono difficulty, which resisted a great number of explanations, was the 
diurnal motion of the eartti : Bfaasieu could not comprebend this movement; nothing» he 
dbaerved, wlKn he aroM, bad idiangcd its place, during tbe night; itdld notappeer, that 
welMdmade a ' eidbute,* and tbat our heads were down, and fe^ up. < A revolation of 
nine thousand leagues, could not take place, without our perceiving it, and without the 
buildings t)eing overset— without the waters of the rivero, and of the seas, lidng scattered in 
the air.' I listened to all these ofajections, of a mind full of prejudices, and was not aston- 
ished at them. I replied to tbem by comparisons. At one time, I used the simUltnde of • 
fxeat wheel, on wMdi a fly is walking, in a direction contrary to the motion of the wheel 
|ISfltft»dwlttK>uCeverlUling: at aaoUier, it was that, which wasas IkmHiartotahBybamu 
lag been botn near a great river, of a bark, which divides the waves, and iuutenstoward tlie 
iMlmwnhute, vibii§ the trees, which are upon the banks, tppeu to the travellers to ascend, 
auid flee away towards the source of the stream. At another, it was that of the magnet^ 
which, while turning round, does not let fall any of the bodies, attached around its surface. 
The sun and the stars, siUd I to Massieu, are the trees and castles, scattered on the borders of 
the aerial river, which the earth i» traversing. They appear to turn towards the west, while 
ilia the earth itself, that is tuniiBg towards the east I spoke to him of the air,, which sur- 
n w d s theaatth to a great dishwce, and which is called the atmosphere, in which fly the 
hindst beeause> in extending their wings, they occupy a space, from which Ihey have dieu 
placed the air, that was contained therein, and in which the air, struck by the impulse of 
tiieir wings, sust^ns them, as water supports a cork, less weighty than itself. But how did 
all these globes not fall one upon another ? How did they spare this earth, which they would 
have toon dashed to pieces, if any of them fell from the vault, where he had thought them 
Used f I epeke to him oftte livo-ftoroes, whose combination keeps them separate, and makes 
then turn anund* common centre. Hece Massieu askod two qnestionfl, which I sp de- 
siMd.aiidwhlofaI incessantly 'provoqueis'—* But all this did not make itself?* *Ob no, 
undoubtedly,* said I to him, with delight. * Where then is he, who had made all these 
auns,and has given tbem this douUe force?* * Thou shalt know him one day, my childw 
Toumuat, however, first learn many other things.' It is thus, that I prepared Massieu, by 
exciting In him so reasonable a curiosity, to understand, with a religious comprehension, 
sUlMUe to sogreat an object, flie name of Him, whose Almighty power has made all these- 
wollds, ftnrhisplaMare. I did not wish to mix up with another knowledge, the most re^ 
veied ead hapoctant ofalL I wbhed «o make him traverse the whole scsde, before arriving 
at the hMtstep. I wished Ibat Massieu knew hioiseli; in order tbe better toknow Him, of 
whan he was, without knowing it, a sortof bnaaeh"f 
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earth ?** laidet thoQ to me. Thou eonldst not have t ampt AmM no, HtlMiit 
time; butthemomcntof aiiBwapfaif isoni^vd. Bdirid Him, my chflA^Hha, 
of whom thott Mkedttme th^ name. Thk aii^it name is uritten in die faea- 
▼eas, upon all the mass, of which her^iulates the career; fai the air, in die seas, 
whose inhabitants he nourishes ; in the earth, where all aaimals receite, jdilce, 
their nourishmfnt from his beneficent hand. It is especially wiitten, tjm AH 
name, in all the sonls, which he has made in his likeness, who know and lote 
him. It is mitten e?ery where, f<» every where are imprinted the visiUe taeea 
of his ipreatness, and hiipower. All is sul^jeet to his sovereigR sway ; aill pub- 
liriies Ids glory, in its own manner. The winds ate at his commuid; tiieittina 
mirfstentheeflfrth, whenheorden; the earth only yidds cm her fruits, toe%ey 
hfm ; the lightning, and all meteon, are but tlie dceenten of his supreme wflL 
Man, alone, has the exdttsife privilege of knowing liim: all the rest do his 
will, without having one of their own : man, hSs pecnliar creature ; man, whom 
he made after his own image ; whomhehas c on stiinl ed king of the worid ; and 
in whom ase united so many perfections—can He ftnget, that he has been so 
advantagfeously distinguished from aD the creatures that surround him, oi^to 
serveasfheir interpre t er, to lend diem his voice, and to express, with the life* 
Hest transports, iheir common gratitude ? 

*^ Here I unfolded to Massieu, die perfections of God. fie is eternal, said t to 
him, since hecould not have commenced to be, and because he can never cease 
to exist. He is Almighty, since without him notiiing exists, which eonid 
bound his power. He is infinite, since, if he were not so, he would not be aS- 
powerfbl. His knowledge embmces all->die past, die present, die fiitute ; 
since, if it were bounded, he would not he infinite. He Is infinitely good, in^ 
finitely just, infinitdy amiable, since he is the principle of all these qualities. 
He unites in himself, and he exhausts so, all, that incSndes, in its eomprehenalon, 
the idea of goodness, of justice, of amiability, diat these perfections, in the 
creatures, which possess them to the highest degree, are but weak emanations, 
rivulets, which are lost, and disappear, in the ocean of all die Divine perfec* 
dons. His providence watches, without eontention, and without efibrt, oret 
his work. He preserves it, by his might; he governs it, by hiswisdoiti; he 
conducts it to his ends, with as much gendeness, as force. The mostmiglity 
m6n, do but what he ordains ; the most wicked, only do die evil, wliidihepcr* 
mits, and which suits his designs ; and, although doing their own evil wffl, never 
do they aught, but what suits his good will ; for all the power, that they have, dtty 
hold from him ; and all the evO, that they do, becomes o good, by the sure disposi- 
tion of his providence. He is present always : His eye penetrates the mosthiddMi 
recess of our hearts, sounds its depth, and deveiopes its windings. The heart 
of every man is, in a word, before him, like an open book, when nought cMi be 
from him concealed, fie sees, he countsour deeds; he penetrates thdbroioiifet, 
which weofkaiaeekto disguise from ourselvefl; terrible idea, for the uigust, 
that the thickest shades cannot hide him from this plexdng light^ aod who can 
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no more escape from the eye of God, than from that of hit own conscience ; bat 
infinitely consoUtory thought, for the justified and good man, who can always say 
to himself, '* 1 live under the eyes of Ood, who views my deeds, and weighs them 
In the eternal balance of his justice. Man judges me, in the iniquity of his 
heart; he lends me his motives, his passions, his vices; but God judgeth not 
as man, for as high as the heavens are raised above the earth, so high are the ways 
of God raised, above the ways of man. I will live, then, and I will apt, as bein|^ 
always under the eye of God, and as walking always in his presence." 

*'fiut where is God ? said Massieu to me. Where is he not ? answered I. 
He is every where, by his presence, since he sees all ; by his knowledge, since 
he knows all ; by his providence, since he governs alL He is wherever there 
are created beings, wherever there are beings, to be preserved. He fills, then, the 
universe by his presence ; but this universe, inunense as it is, does not bound it i 
it would embrace a thousand such, and they would be before him, no more, 
than a drop of water, a grain of sand, an atom ! " 

'^ But,*' replied Massieu, *^ how does God, who is a spirit, occupy the placet 
which he fills ? You said tome, when speaking of the human soul, that a spirit oc* 
cupies noplace." He isnot there, my child^in the manner of bodies, which fill and 
terminate in the spot where they are ; he is there, by his active and vivifying power ;- 
all living beings move and exist in God, the principle of their life and movement. 
You know what the world is, and you know what the soul is. Well, we may say, 
though not strictly true, that the world is, with respect to God, what our body is, 
with respect to our mind. The soul is the life of our body, the active principle, 
which makes it move. God is more perfectly still the life of the world, audits 
universal mover. Wherever there is motion in the human body, there our soul 
is. Wherever, in the world, there is regulation, movement, love, action, 
thought ; God, the soul of the world, is there also. This universal power, 
should it be less perceived, because its domain is more extended ? If you are 
come to distinguish two substances in yourself--4f thought attests the presence 
of mind ; how should not the creation of the universe, and the order, which 
reigns therein, attest the existence, and the presence, of this creative mind, the 
universal Governor ? The soul is, wherever an object causes a sensation, 
which produces an idea ; the universal mind is, in like manner, wherever we 
find an effect produced. And as all the movements of the hand, are regulated" 
by the will ; all that lives, or moves, in space, must be referred to this sovereign 
will, whose might none can resist. The existence of the soul, in man, who. 
acts with discernment, is not, then, more certain, more sensible, than the exist- 
ence oi the Creator of the world."* 

^' If there be a God, my dear child, I have no more need to prove, that there 
ift a distinction between actions ; for there must be a rule to judge them, a balance 
to weigh them, a recompense for some, and a punishment for others. If there 

* Sicard tayc, above, thatbe speaks thus, only for illustration^notaf tbepbiloeophical, or 
icrlptiirBlespotitioD, of these lofiniteljr important truthi. 
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he k Ctod, nothing (sbA any l^oger he iadiffercfit | atnd ten tldi gNitt idhn, 
springs that of just, and efttiyust If tboee beoOod, tfam itfMclMiicwfl ; 
good^ confomuUe to wder { rn}, « leal disevder ; good, iiH that ht has {ne- 
scribed ; evil, aU that he has forbidden. If there be a God, he must hscvie, 
himself^ communioated to man, these ideas of juttke, and of injaatioe; and 
the certainty of thisconununicatioa, mast be aserident,* thai «f his euJtew oe. 
IftherebeaGod^theveatmstthenbeaieTelation. yoa,inychiid,theBeis eoci 
I wiUmafce youlmDw,oiie day, all that God has tan^ oa, himaelf, about the 
Gteation of the wodd^about the first man, sad about all that haqppened to the 
first «ges of the wixdd ; thou shalt be ae^uainied with all ^at God has com- 
mainded us. or forbi^fii us— his psoqaisea, and hia menaoes ; thou shalt know, 
that all does not finish withtima-^hat thetc is another ]ife,whei« eider, which 
does not alwayi uoign in this wodd, ehaU be perfeoUy re-eataUiahed ; and 
wheae this order shall bo unchangeaUe, as God himself. It is, thercfose, 
towwdshira, if we are wise, that we should tomallovrdioughts, all our tone, 
all our deekos. And acre we not, whether we will or not, unceasingly under 
. hiseyes ? Why should we shun seeing him ? Will he see us the less, be- 
cattsewennrntf^ ^flv^ittBetto soehim? He throws light npon good, as well 
aa upon wickedactkms ; this God, whom nothing escapes ; this God, befiore 
whom pass the tonents of ages, and of men with them, as the waters of a river 
]pa8s and bo|1 away, before the spectator, motionless on its banks ; this God^ 
. ]oD{g-«ufoiag, beoBUse all eternity is his, to punish, or to reoompenae; who 
gjiyet man time todiiooTer thdv ervers, and repent of them ; and refers, almost 
always, to another lift, the punishment of the culpable soul ; this God, tho 
fHend of the poor, the protector of the weak, and the comforter of the afflicted, 
hj the hopes, whleh he gives them, of a better life ; and of die eternal re- 
wards, reserved fer those, who have walked in the ways of troth and judg- 
ment; this God, giving commandments to men, without distinction, because 
all are equal, in his eyes ; establishing, here below, to represent him, the powers 
which govern us ; enjoining us obedience to laws, whoever may be their ex- 
ecutors ; love of our country, wliatever sacrifioe this love may require ; respect 
for morals, whatever violence we may do our own feelings ; the pardon of 
injuries, however much it may cost our self-love ; the love of our fellows ; 
and an universal benevolence ; this God, the author and the source of all virtue, 
as the sole base, upon which rest all social relations, all laws, all morality. 
Ah ! my child, what would become of the world— what would become af so- 
ciety, if we took away the idea of God ? All the bonds, which unite men, 
would break at once ; all would be disorganized ; all would be disarranged ; 
all would be confounded ; and it is a chaos, that would result from it. What 
would beoome of the atheists themselves, and the sophists, who would wish to 
banish God from our hearts ? Is it not the idea of an avenging God, which 
arrests all the hands, who wonM else soon rid the eardi of them? Is it not to 
him, that they pwe their preservatipn P We cannot be ignorant, that the Befaig, 
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who has made the world, has also made society ; that he has always penaittti^ 
that power should pass from one hand to another, to prove the just, and to punish 
the wicked. We know, that eveiy thing is in his hand— instrument of mercy, 
or sword of justice ; and we are not so insensate, as to break, ourselves, the rods, 
which he will well know when to cast into the fire, after they shall have 
served his designs. It is en this consoling truth, my dear child, that rests, as 
upon aninmioveable base, all the social edifice. All the rest iis only error of 
mind, illusion, and falsehood. Truth, it is Ood, which is eternal, like himself. 

O Truth ! sole source of delightful enjoyments, both to the heart and to the 
mind, the earth must, one day, become thy conquest: may thy happy re^ 
console us, for all the ills, that error has caused us ! O Truth ! thou alone art 
worthy of the world, because it is to thee alone, that it is given, to content the 
mind, and to charm the heart It is to extend the bounds of thy empire, and 
to give thee worshippers, who had seemed condemned to be ever ignorant of thee, 
that I have undertaken this work : my recompense is in the conquests, that I 
make for thee. Become thou the idol of this new people, as thou art mine ; and 
may the teacher and the disciples, never desert thy altars t In enlightening us 
all, in the true nature, and the real value of all things, thou wilt render us m<Kre 
rational and better. Render us better, above all things, for we are always wise 
enough, when we are good enough.*'* 

There are many beauties, and many defects, in this quotation from Sieaid ; 
but it has one capkal want, paramount to all— >Chri8t, the atonement, tile Sa- 
viour, the Redeemer, the Intercessor, my Lord, my King, my Prophet, mj 
Priest, my God, the sole hope of my spirit, is not mentioned. 

During the French Revolution, when Sicard was imprisoned, Massieu ad- 
dressed the following beautiful letter, to the President of the National Assembly : 

^* Lettre de Massieu^ au President de VAssemblee yationale. 

Septembre, 1793^ 
Monsieur Le President— 

On a enleve aux Sourds et Mucts leur instituteur, leur nourricier, et leur 
pere ; on la renferme dans une prison, conune s'il etait un voleur, un criminel. 

Cependant, iln*a pas tue,iln'a pas vole; il n*estpasmauvais citoyen. Touie 
sa vie sc passe, a nous instruire, a nous faire aimer la vertu, et la patrie. H est 
bon, juste et pur. 

Nous vous demandons saliberte. Rendezle a ses enfans ; car nous sommea 
ses fils. n nous aime, comme s*il etait notrepere. 

C'est lui, qui nous a appris ce que nous savons. Sans lui, nous serious conmiie 
des animaux. Depuis qu*on nous Ta ote, nous sommes tristes et chagrines* 
Rendez nous le, et nous serons heureux. 

Massieu/* 



• Cound*lnitructtcD d'un Sourd-onuet, &c. par Sicard. Chap..xxy. pages 38S)— 105.. 
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'^^ I had many conversations with Massieu, some yean after his instmedon 
had commenced f * says the author of a work, called, ^' La Corbeille des fleurs.'* 
I .asked him, one day, *' Do you love your father and mother ?*' " Yes ; veiy 
much." " How used you to make yourself understood by them ?** " By 
signs." I concluded, from the first answer, that the sentiment of filial love 
was no stranger to his heart : and it was prettynearlyabout this period, that I 
received a proof, that it was one of the predominant feelings of his heart. His 
intelligence procured him an honourable place, in the Deaf and Dumb Institu- 
tion : the Convention decreed it to him, with a salary attached. Immediately 
after the Abbe Sicard had read this flattering decree to his pupil, the latter, 
transported with joy, expressed, in gestures, this thought — ^^ I shall now, at 
length, be able to ensure bread to the old age of my mother." Sicard wrote to 
me, shortly after, and spoke thus of Massieu — " Acts of filial love never cost the 
least effort, to his sensitive and grateful heart. ^ Giving to one's parents, is 
repaying ;' said he to me, one day. This young man thinks only of the wants 
of his mother : everything that he receives, as the price of his instructions, or 
as a return for the pleasure he communicates, would be remitted to her, if I was 
not forced to remind him, that he has wants himself, and that he must keep a 
sulRciency to satisfy them. The first motion of his soul, when he receives his 
salary, as usher, or any gift from those, whom the justness and precision of his 
answers have delighted, is to say to me, by signs, ' This is for my poor 
mother.' *' 

When in London, in 1815, Massieu, at a public examination, by the Abbe 
Sicard, gave the foUowing answer, in English, to the question, " What is a 
spoiled child ?" *' A spoiled child, is a child, whom his father and mother 
are fondling upon, instead of chastising it, when it is deserving of it. Their 
ill understood kindness prevents it receiving a good education, and he becomes 
a good-for-nothing fellow, often capable of being very troublesome to society. 
Godard, for instance, has been a spoiled child : his parents entrusted him to 
my care, when he was yet young: as he was indolent and giddy, I wished to 
give him a little paternal correction, but they forbade my striking him. Seeing, 
however, that he was abusing their goodness, they became, at length, a little 
more severe ; and now their Godard is grown, with years, a little wiser, and 
more reasonable, although he is, occasionally, a little lazy." Clerc, another of 
Sicard's most eminent pupils, who also accompanied liim, gave this definition— 
^^ It is a child, that has been too much beloved and cherished, and who has not 
been corrected, every time it deserved it ; so that the child, finding itself its 
own master, neglects its duty, does neither cultivate its mind, nor form its 
heart, and ends with turning out a good-for-notliing fellow, or, at least, an ig. 
norant one." 

The same Clerc, gave the following answer, to a ladv, who asked, why 
Armand Godard was not so well instructed as Massieu and himself: ^' Godard is 
still very young, and his mind has not yet acquired a sufficient degree at 
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matwdiy. B«ad«8, k is iu>t in m short « time, thM one can kip* t» itacbr* 
high degieeof pofectioD. WiUi patfceiiea and application, you wfll aee hiia, 
one day, I hope^ capable of annfering any queation, you Aay be pleaaedto 

ask."* 

Sioard mentkmB a cHriona ciicnTTHrtance, as to Bf aiaieu— natmdy, that, witii- 
ont erer having heofd, that grammarianB had g^ven the name of '^ buk- 
attribut^t to advccbe^ as mote odnrect ; he, purely from hii own lefleetiflaia, 
gave it tbaik dwemination, becauBe, though, from being placed commonly near 
thaverii,U got the name of adverb,'* it has no influence upon the only real 
verb, " to ^<" butmeiely modifies the quality, which, in the other verba, la 
conneclad wi& diat idea : ae^ fcff example, in the sentence, '' he ia marching 
vaity fast ;'* or, " he mardh-es very fisst 5* the influence of the advorb extenda 



• Art of instructing the infSuit Deaf aud Dumb, by John Fauncefiorth Arrowamiti). 
London. 1819. pages S9— 31. 

f Qen*ett pas done, mal a propos,que M. Domergue a change Ui denomination delVai- 
ject^,TpcfmhA en donner xme plus raisonnable, plus precise, plus juste et plus coufbrmeata 
foNBUoli qarflTempBt, dan* la phrase. On arvit i^ypde atOectif le mot jete, en quelque aorte, 
sur )e raMturttT; etcomme Tadverfoe est a TadjeeUf, ce que eeloi cf estan subetamif, M. ' 
Domergue, aurait pu I'appeler, ce semble, sur«adjectif. Mais i1 a remarqueque Tadveibe n* 
modifie pas seulement Tadjectif ; qu'ilmodifie encore tout ce qui est affinnedHin stveC, lout 
ce qiu lui est attribue ; il est done au dessus de Tattributif, comme l*adjecttf est sur le aub. 
stantif, et au dessus du substantif. Et de meme, qu'au lieu de donner le nom ^*adjee^f,.«ix 
mot, qui modiAe le substantif, en pauroltrappeler«»r.«iiAs^afi/(/; M. Domergue a appele l*ad* 

Ob ne sera peut-etre pas £acbed*appreBdr^ que mom deve Massien, Sotird«miiet denda* 
sance»a unelecon sur I'sdverbe, lorsque je lieu convaincu de Hmpropriete decette denoai. 
nation, trouva, lui-meme, sans mon seoours, sans avoir jamais vu la grammairc de IT. 
Domergue, la denomination, de sur^ttributtft apres s'etre interroge, lui-mcme, par signea* a 
sa mftntere, sur la foncUon de ce mot, dans la proposition ; et voici comment il justifia ce 
neaveau nom, donne ace mot-la. *' L'a^ectif, me dit il, est sur le nom ; et pour I'exprimer, 
par dignas, je poae lamain dcoiile,qiid repreaente I'adjeetif, sur la gauche, qui represente la 
neoa. Mats rady«rbe etant I'ad jtctif de I'ac^jeetif, je d(^, pour te designer, remetfreune 
aeconde-lbiala maindroite au dessus de la gauebe. La main gauche peint I'adjeetif on IVtt. 
tribut; le second signe pent exprimer sur* Ces deux signcs, nous donnent done jmr- 
attribute. Onconviendra avec moi, qu'une denomination, inventee par un grammarien phi- 
loeopbe, et ttouve par un grammarien de la nature, lequel n'a pour ainsi dire, que son in. 
stlkiet, dans ses-recfaerches, pourrait Men etre la plus juste, et par consequent, celle, qui ccmi. 
vlent le ndevx a ce mot, qu\>n a touijours appelle adyerbe.**:): 



:^ ElemtDadegtaamMife gaosraia^ fte. par Sloasdk Tone I. p. «51, 492 
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^Mfy fo the cjualky stffinncd, '^mareh;*' and not to ^ tttttiiiuitioiM, ''^ 
ior ** ing," which contaan the idea of the vob, " to be "« 

Massieu is an author, having published a book, hi French and English, fyi 
the use of the Deaf and Dumb ; of which, the following is the title—*^ No^ 
mendature, on tableau generic des noms, adjectii^, enondatifs actift et passlAy 
et d^s autres mots de la langue firancaise, selon Tordre des besohis usuds, et 
selon le degre d'interet des objets, et de leurs qualites, dans leur dassification 
natureHe et andytique, en Francais et en Anglais; arec I'alphabet grave dea 
Sourds-muets : par Jean Massieu, Sourd-muet de naissance, premier Repeti- 
teur del'Institution a Paris. A Timprimerie de llnstitntikm des Sourds-muets, 
sous la direction d'Ange Clo, Rue Saint Jacques, No. 266. 1808. 12mo. pages 
484." 

Another answer, given by Massieu, is mentioned, by the writer of an artide, 
in the Monthly Magazine :~ 

*^ I was present, (says Mr. Mann,) at another examinationn, hdd at tiie par.< 
ticular desire of Lucien Buonaparte, during the time that personage was Min« 
ister of the Interior. The Minister examined several of the junior scholars him- 
sdf; and the progress they had made, in writing and arithmetic, was such, as 
not only satisfied him extremely, but excited the unanimous approbation of the 
rest of the company, in the hall. Massieu was in attendance, as regulator of 
the less advanced pupils, and the Minister, at length, wished to put some ques- 
tions to him also. The young man mounted the stage, and made his obeisance. 
His countenance, without being either handsome, or expressive of any thing 
exalted, is very intelligent. It bears the character of some deficiency, but then 
it is only the deficiency of Deafness, and it is evidently a sensible face, although 
it does not bespeak abilities above the common levd. 

" The Minister spoke, and the Abbe communicated the question, by signs, 
to Massieu, who wrote it down instanter ; then turning round an anxious and 
respectful look, he fixed his eyes upon the Minister, to know, if he had been 
happy enough to state the question, as it had been delivered, and Lucien B^ 
nodding approbation, our Deaf and Dumb metaphysician proceeded, with ex- 
pedition, to write the answer, underneath the question, as follows :— Qu'est ce 
que la paresse ? C'est la degout du travail ; le desir de rien faire ; d'ou resulte 
le besoin, la malproprete, et la misere, la maladie du corps et le mepris dea 
autres. Wliat is laziness, or idleness ? It is a disgust from useM occupation ; 
a disinclination to do any thing ; from which, result indigence, want of clean- 
liness, and misery; disease of body, and the contempt of others. 



* Etcmens de grammaire generale, appliques a la langue Francaisc, par M. L'Abbe Sicard, 
Dtw ct enrde Plnstitutton-Intperialo-des Sourds-mueto, ftc ouvragc adoptc pour Ics Lyce«< 
Sme. edition. Paris ; de rimprimerie des Sourds-muets, soui la direction d* Ange Clo. 1808. 8vo« 
Tomes deux, pages 540 et 5^1. Vo;estomeL p. 483. 
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*'In wridng tUf, tbe gestnrct and lookt of thlt jroong man, wen in pcffiset 
Bccoidance with the ideas, thatmigfatbe suppoeed to exist within him, and Ae 
wotdsbe was writing. When be had finished the last woid, he turned rooBd, 
and then his whole person, hii countenance, and his eyes, exhibited one of Ae 
justest pantomimic representati o ns of laziness, which it is possible to oonoeifc. 
After he had a moment dwelt upon this personification, which his fimqr' 
suggested to him, he made an expressive transition, to the looks and mannen 
of a person, filled with that dread and abhorrence, which the idea of IninfM 
should ever inspire.*^ ^^ I have, (he adds,) been present at severs! of the ex« 
hibitions, of the progress made by the scholars of this Institution, Their ex- 
ercises are very curious ; and it is pleasing to observe the rapidity, with whidi 
they translate the gesticulated meaning into words. They are almost alwmji 
exact to a synonymy. One of them, he says, I remember, on a particular day, 
when I was present, wrote down glory for renown^ in translating into words, a 
question, which was dictated to him, through the interpretation of Mr. Sicard*s 
gestures. But on the repetition of the sign, which he had mistaken, he OQr« 
rectedthe word, immediatdy, and, without hesitation, wrote the answer mu 
demeath, in the face of the whole company. The table being a large square 
surface x>f boards, painted black, the chalk writing was distinctly legible, in 
every part of the exhibition halL 

*-*■ The whole, when written, stood thus : 

*•*• Qu*e8t ce que la renommee ? 

*•*• C'est la celebrite, la publidte des grandes actions.— Then, pausing to re- 
flect a moment, he added, as if to show, that he well understood the distinc- 
tion— 

*•*• Elle differe de la gloire, en ce que la gloire tient plus a Tadmiration ; et ne 
se donne qu'aux actions, qui sont en elles-memes bonnes et genereuses, ausd 
bien que capable de fsire eclaL"+ 

Massieu has some weak points in his mind. He once told a friend, '^ How- 
ever, I should have made greater progress in knowledge, during the early pnt 
of my education, if a Deaf-mute had not inspired me with a great fear, idiich 
rendered me miserable. A Deaf-mute, who has a friend, a physician, told 
me, that those, who have never been sick, since their birth, could not live to be 
old ; and that those, who have been so, often, might live to be very old. Re- 
collecting, then, my never having been very sick, since my birth, I always 
thought, that I could not live to be old, and that I should never reach thir^, 
nor forty, nor forty -five, nor fifty years. 

^* My brothers and sisters, who had never been sick, since their birth, died, aa 
soon as they began to be so. My other brothers and sisters, who had been ofien 
sick, have been recovered. Without the want of my illness, and the belief. 



• Monthly Magazine, S49— May, 1807. 
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which 1 had, that I could not live to be flld, I Hoold have studied more. I 
should be very, very wise, and very perfectly like the hearing-speakers. If I 
had not known this Deaf-mute, I riuwld not have feared death, and I should 
have been alwajrs happy." 

As to the other celebrated pupil of Sicard, Laurent Clerc, (now one of the 
masters of the American Asylum, at Hartford, Connecticut ; United States ;) 
whose name is incidentally m^ioned above, among the anecdotes of Massien, 
Ills fellow pupil ; 1 regret, that I am not able to give, at present^ much detaiL 
As he left Paris, before I went to the Continent, to travel, with reef brothcir, in 
1817-1818, Inever had the pleasure of meeting him. His friend. Monsieur A. 
B^bian, mentions, in his work, '^ Essai sur les Sourds-Muefs,'* with respect to 
him, the curious fact, that he was bom without two senses,* namely, of hearing 
and smelL As, therefore, in other instances, persons have been bom, both Deaf 
and Blind, it' is possible, that some instance may have occurred, or, at some 
iiituie time, may occur, of a child being bom, deficient in three senses ; viz. 
Sight, Hearing, and SmelL In the interesting letter, written by Saboureux de 
Fontenay^ the celebrated Deaf and Dumb pupfl of Signor Pereira, which I 
shall insert, in a fiiture part of this little book, the reader will find some ex. 
ceedingly ingenious suggestions, as to the possibility of communicating with a 
person, under such drcumstancet. 

The following anecdote relates to Clerc :«. 

*' Un Sourd-muet de naissance, ne Allemand, et instruit, d'apres la methode 
de I'Abbede I'Epee, dans 1' Institution fondee, a Vienne, par Joseph II. etant 
entre ensuite dans celle de Prague, quittacette demiere ville, apres avoir appris 
Tartdelagravure, pour se rendre a Paris. La arrive, dans un isolementab- 
solu, connoissant pas du tout la langue Francaise, U lui fallut un individu, avec 
lequel il put oommuniquer. II ne pouvoit le trouver, que panui ses freres d^in- 
fortune ; il se presente a Tlnstitution de Paris, et s'adresse a Clerc, eleve de 
Al. Sicard, Sourd-muet de naissance, repetiteur, comme Massieu, d'unedes 
classes de cette ec(de, jeune homme, qui reunit a beaucoup d'esprit naturel, des 
talens et de la grace dans le style. La connaissance est bientot fute : la langue 
de la pensee met aussitot en rapport les deux Sourds-muets. Le voyageur avoit 
trouve, sans doute, la, un ami, qui pouvait le comprendare, et le plaindre ; mais 
la langage natureUe ne lui suffisant pas pour obtenir, des autres hommes, des 
secours, il lui falloit un interprete, qui put traduire ses pensees, dans I'idiome de 
lasociete. Le jeune Clerc, quiconnoit, et ecritbien la langue Francaise, ofirit 



« Essai sur les Sourds-muets, et s»r le langage naturel, ou introduction a unedaasifieatiim 
natureUe des idees, avec leurssignespropres, par A. Bebian. Paris : F. G. Dentu, impximettr. 
Ittnralre. Rue des PetlU Augustins, No. 5, (ancieo Hotelde Peran,) cet ouvrage se^trottve 
aussiau depot deUUbrairiedePanteur, PaWs Ro7al,galerie8deBois,Naa65 ft S66.18}7. %fO. 
pages 150. xQenvd'ontjai pwl^ est auisipriTe da cbderaler sens, rodosat^'* PicAoe*- 
page Ti; 
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t son malheureux camsrade, de lui servir de truehemany^ aupres de rambssaadeor 
de la cour de Vienne, auquel le premier desiroit se presenter. Cet arran^emeit 
prig ^tre eux, I'eleTe de M. Sicard InfomiA son maitre de la demarche, (ju^UaUoit 
faire, par le billet, que nous transcrivons ici d'apres ToriginaL 

*' Ce jeune Sourd-muet Autrichien,. depourvu d'argent, et de tout seooois, 
accable des dettes, occasionnees par le de£Eiut de travail, menace par sea tn^ 
aadffls, vtt avoir recours a la bonte et a la geniCosite de S, £* M|pr. L'Ambaa^ 
mdeur d'Autriche. II me prie de Taccompagoer, non seulement pour lui serrir 
de guide, naaifl encore pour I'aider a s'exprimer. Je m'aatime d'autant plofi 
heureux de pouvoir le satis faire, que c'est aujourdliui mon jour de liberte.'* 

L^ambassadenr s'etant trouve absent, cette demarche fiit iofinictaeuse. Cd^ 
pendant, la deplorable situation du Sourd-muet exigeodtt de prompts seoouis ijt 
un asile. Le jeune Clerc, plein d'humanite et de zele, porte, sans ddai, sqs jf^ 
itilleurg ; 11 s'adresse a plusieurs graveurs ; c'est par ecrit^ qu'il &it eonnwtre lip 
buttouchant, qui I'amene, ainsi que Tinf^rtime et les talens de son camwrad^v;. 
il reussit eofin ale placer chez un gravier, ou, moyennant son travail jonro^Ucc^ 
i:elui d pourvoit aujourd*hui a tons ses beseins."*)* 

Should I have occasion, at any future time, to republish this Contrast, I wSi 
endeavour to condense, into one view, all that can be collected, as to Cler«'» 
mental history : at present, I must confine myself to the fbUowing, vi^. hisaAr 
swer to the question, ^' Quelle difference entre TAbbe iPe L'£)pee, et TAbbcr 
fiicard ?" Clerc gave this interesting answer, ^' LMbbe De L'Epee » iuv^te 
la maniere d'instruire les Sourds-muets ; mais il avait beaucoup laisse a da^ 
«irer, L'Abbe Sicard la beaucoup perfectionne ; mais s'il n*y avait pA» e^ 
TAbbe de L'Epee, 11 n'y aurait pas TAbbe Sicard. Ainsi, honneur^ (^loin; qt 
zeconnaissance, etemelles^ a ces amis de.Vhumanite.^ 

I trust, diat the following brief memoir, j: of the admirable De L*E]^ee, 

whose name has been introduced, above, by Sicard, in his conversation, with 

J. 

' " ' ■ ' . ] ; rmrm'v^mmmmr^m^^^ 1 1 1 i | ^ »ii»i ■■), n i i i m » i ■li mn ■ tw^fmrr^^^^^* ^ 

•interpreter, 
f Theorle des 8lgnes,oa introduction al'etude des langues: eu le sens des mots, atiHcb 
d'etre deflni, est mis en action. Ouvrage elcmentaire, abMriuuent neuf, indlH^uiUlepoilr 
I'cnicignBientdttSaiurtUrmttets.egalementuMle anx f^ves de toutq^ kacjasss* HmnH' 
•tkutovta ;. jv^e (Ugned'un grand prix deoeinal de premiere classe, destine aa meiUear ouv- 
Mfe de morale ou d'education. Dedie a sa Mi^este I'Empereur et Roi ; par lUf . l^'Atrt^ 
[Kcard, Membrede I'Institutde France, et de plusieurs Societes Savantes et Litteraires, In. 
stituteurdes Sourds-muets, a Paris. De rimprimerie de Tlnstitution des Sourds muets, sou^ 
U direokkm d'Ange Clo, Rue 8t. Jaoquea, Na S56. 180«. Bve. Tomeadeux, pagea 586 «t Qpfi. 

Notice snr I'en&noe de Massieu, Sourdonuet de nidsaanee, (atbaebi^ au Tome se«qfM|,) 
Bote A, (de la page 629,) pages 618,649. 

X Principally codoorpiled foom" L'avt d^emeignerapqrterMix aouxdMUvets* ^ preeede 4e 
• lUD«e hietOKlque de 14. 1' AUic De VSigte, par li. A. BeUan." 1^2^ p»ge. 7-rl6,2S, ^»m4fi^ 
61-56. . . 
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Massieu, as the founder of the French, and, (by his disciples,) of most of the 
other Institutions, in Europe and America, for the Deaf and Dumb ; will be 
interesting to my readers, who, probiibly, only know him by name, and by on«. 
or two facts of his history. 

*^ Michel De L*£pee was bom at Versailles, the 25th November, I7I2. His 
father, who was the king^s architect, and united with distinguished talents, an 
enlightened piety, devoted himself to inspiring his children, ftom the most ten- 
der age, with moderation of desires, the fear of GHod, and the love of their neigh- 
bour. These happy principles, animated by parental example, germinating 
early in the heart of the young De L'Epee, rooted so deeply there the habit 
of virtue, that the thought of evil' became a horror to him ; and when, at s^ 
advanced age, he turned his view back, upon his long career,.in which. as 
he sometimes said, he.did not remember, to have had more than one conflict, or 
trial, to sustain ; he felt, that he had done little for Grod, and considered, 
as without any merit, a virtue, that seemed' to have been acquired, without 
efforts. His fervent piety ; all his actions, of which, the Gospel was the con. 
stant guide, announced, from his earliest youth, his vocation, for the service of 
the altar.* His parents, who had,^ at first, resisted his desires, jdelded, at last, 
to his reiterated requests. 

** But his first steps, in this career, were marked by opposition, sufficient to 
arm him, early, against the persecutions, which, at a later period j should put 
his virtue to more frequent trials. "When he presented himself, to be admitted 
to the first degree of the priesthood, they proposed to him, according to the 
custom, then established, in the diocese of Paris, to sign a formulary of faith, 
contrary to his principles ; but he was incapable of betraying his conviction, 
and his hand refused-^ to approve, what his conscience disavowed. They con- 
sented, however, to invest him with the Dalmatica, condemning him, however, 
at the same time, never to pretend to sacred orders. In spite of all the humility, 
which characterized him, he thought, that his humble services, at the foot of 
the altar, in the last rank of the ministry, could not acquit his debt towards so- 
ciety. This was too little, for that ardent charity, which consumed his heart, 
and which was, in him, the torch of genius* He turned his view, then, towards 
the bar, to which, he had been first destined. In a short time, he passed through 
he prescribed studies, and took* the usual oath, 
t 

* The reader is requested to remember, that the original aecount is written by a Roman 
Catholic. Some words are omitted, some altered. 

f De L'Epee and Sicard were Jansenists— that is Roman Catholics, who hold several of 
tiie most important doctrinal and practical truths of Christianity, and have a conscience } and 
this explains, why they were both hated, and persecuted, by thatantichristian banditti— the 
Jesuits, 

12 
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^ B«t emUd betd^tylwiiiw lo dM pkturas of vkikDce, of eamxOmg^ miaU 
pidky^wlildipiofoke, did7,die rigmrof tht kw? The hatvei^ dit dMU 
•Imm, widch dM dadsioM of Themis lepnM, Iwt do notcahn; the tndks of 
chirame, end iti fnry, must, too deeply, haTe a&cted hb milA andtmiqiiflnBly 
made fiirthe lenrice of the altar. Thither, all his desires tended^-thither, all 
his fievs were bent: at last, his wishes were snecessfbL 

^ A worthj prelate, the nephew of the celdmted Boesuet, who edified, hj 
his example, the diocese of Tioyes, and who caDed anmnd him, evaj man of 
strict pietj, whom he could meet, anxious to restore, to the church, a servant, 
so faloable as M. De L*£pee, offered him an hamUe canonship, in his digceae. 
It was from the hands of this Tirtuoas bishop, that he recdTed the sacred 
office, to which his wishes had been directed. He could then devote himadf, 
with all the ardonrof his zeal, to the preaching of the GospeL Mildpexsaasian 
flowed fiom his lips : he knew well, how to render amiable, by his ^^^mjfif^ 
the precepts, with which his eloquence, simple, and full of unction, penetrated 
the most hardened hearts. The love of his nei^bour was the feeling, which 
predominated in him, and his words produced abundant firuits. But, alas ! this 
happiness was not of long duration. M. De Bossuet died, and ProYidenoe,. 
whose ways are impenetrable, had willed, to subject M. De L*£pee to new 
trials. 

*' About this time, M. Be Soanen was persecuted,* because he hdd the rdi- 
gions principles, of the great men ( Jansenists) of Port RoyaL M. De L^JSpee, 



• That it is the common lot, of the teacbenof Deaf and Damb Schools, to be abused amk 
maligned, aniean from the following.— 

" Noil yliauomofalla terra, chenonabbiaavata in Tlta qnalche afliaione; noaequMi 
•orpneta w un uomo caritaterole, coma il Sig. Ifay ha awito a soSVire ddle ajnareaze. II ooa, 
tfo p. AMarottl non ha laiciato, e non laada, di avarna delle coD8»derabilis»iaQ& I a fivxatione 
del fuo stabillmento, protratta per 12 anni, lo itato di pericolosa indecisione, a cui lo vide ben 
preito ridottOfdalle circostanzedisgustose^per partedi persooe, ch* egli stiDiara, i sarcasml, che 
(non gia contro di lui, che se ne ride, ma) contro i suoi cari allievi, vom itarono degli uomini in.. 
Mniati, dalle persecuzionieedtategli da chi^liomara, delle lettere anonime, flutto dlvenu 
datta puerile per delle private passioncelle, di' egli aveva dovuto contraxiere, e, n^li ultian 
tempi, una conteutedioaa con soggetti sotto <^ni aspetto ragguardevoliasimi, sono state ajtnu 
tante ferite,che rinnovandosi ettendeano la. piaga del suo dolore, in vedere gli ucngoini deTiaie 
dalglufto icnticro. Egli e stato ne* passati mesi per la prima volta attaccatodimalattiabiKosa, 
elacaiua nonne e certamente Tamor proprio, ma il sentimento perfettissimo dell* onetta, 
del dorere, dell* afl&tto sviicerato per il vero bene de'suoi allievi, anzi (che ben possi dirlo) de* 
•uoicarlflgli, iiordomuti; bene che aolo siottiene per la converzatione dell' inoocenaa aan> 
tifiima, della piu pura cd esatta morale, della piu loda e ben regolata pieta. **t r 

"' T ' I I 'I "I i" I .'■ i' ','f.fj;..w 

t OMervazioni aU'opU8COIo,"Cenni Storici,"&c. p. 35. Annotazione (S). 
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who was in hl^itsdf grest intlmacjr wiiliiliis ybrtuons ptdate, was laid undet 
the same interdiction. 

*^ We shall net delay joitr attendon, upon these quaxreb^now forgott^i. Ah f 
who occupies himself, now, with questions on the fonnularies P — But you will 
lemark, (and I may here find an opportunity, of a happy comparison, with his 
worthy successor,) that, notwithstanding the strictness of the principles, which 
M. DeL*£pee professed, nerer was there seen, a devotion less ofitosive. He spoke 
rardy to persons of a different opinion, of the ohjects of thek creed, and when- 
he was led into it, never did his discussions degenerate into disputes : he had 
the talent, of keeping l^on in the line of those agreeahle ccniTenatioiis, wiM» 
confidence reigns. 

** A Protestant came from Switzerland, to learn, from him, the art of hi* 
structing the Deaf and Dumb : M. De L*£pee received him, with the kindest 
welcome. 

^* Soon after, their hearts, formed to love each other, united, in the bcmdsof 
the tenderest friendship. 

** This toleration, of which M. De L*£pee presented so happy an examplt , 
was not always observed, by others, towards him. His creative talent, had given 
a new existence to the Deaf and Dumb, in revealing to them, the heavenly des- 
tinies of man, redeemed by the Divine blood : the question then arose, abmit 
receiving theis confession : he, alone, eould understand it. Necessity dictated 
to him the law : he thought, he could attain, without difficulty, its authorisa- 
tion; but his reiterated solicitations, not receiving even an answer, he wrote to 
the Archbishop of Paris, and after complaining of this obstinate silence, he de- 
clared to him, in terms respectful, but ftill of dignity, that bethought it, at last, 
his duty , to interpret it in his favour, and to consider it, at least, as an indirect 
authorization : it was the only one he could obtain. 

*' In this drcnmstance, however, he only had need of patienee $ but, 
how often, had he need of all the resignation, which religion and virtue can 
give! 

** Having presented himsdf, in his parish church, one day, to receive, witl^' 
the faithful, the ashes, that, at the commencement of Lent, rdigion spreads, in 
sign of penitence, upon the forehead of the Christian ; the priest, who was en- 
trusted with the ceremony, repuls^ him, publicly, with violence ;. but M. De 
L*£pee, with that gentleness, which never abandoned him, said, ^ Sir, I came 
here, as a sinner, to humble myself, before God, at your feet ; your reftisal, 
adds to my mortification : my intention is ftilfilled, before my God : I do not 
insist, in order not to wound, even your conscience.** 

But, for the honour of the Christian rdigion, whose spirit is so oontiary t^^ 



(( 



' * It gives me the sincerest pleanire, to recognise, acknowledge and' love truth In on?, the 
^neral opinions of whose church, I think utteriy anttsoriptaMl. 
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•n qiedcs aimUtUnnet^oi ikoM religion of lofe, whote fint pntqM u, onl* 
tctmI cfasritjr ; we most add, that dm Unade mao ezhibittd, afterwaida, 
niftitproofr of dcnogancnt, with whidi, we are wiDmg to bdkre, he 

i ^ tfginning tnh^ mMiftpA^ mtlhia. p#rind^ 

^ M. De L*Epee had but one poasioD, azdcot, howercr, at is ererj 
diat is eicfaisive^itwaa, to render himself nicfiil to manloDd. lliepRadiing 
ofdiedifiDewoid, in the temple, wasfortriddcnhim, as wdlasdiedirectioBflf 
i^ Bitfif"f*«, •^ *hg tiihmial of pfnit^nrf. Hie interdiction, with whidi he. was 
st^ld^ hairing taken away all fiwd, fiom this longing to do good, whidi tor- 
memed him, rendered it still more ardent, and devouring. It seema, aa If 
Providence husba n ded hi s powers, and concentrated tbe.n aD, deaignedlj, lor 
die great wori^ to which he was called, and which, he, alone, could accom- 
plish. 

** Business led him, one daj, to a house, where he found, onlj two yoong 
women, occupied in needlework, which seemed toengage their whole atte&tioii. 
He addressed himsdf to them: tbeydidnot answer: their eyes remained fixed, 
upon their work. He questioned them again— no answer. His astoniahBDant 
was eztBtmc. These two sisters were Deaf-mutes, and M. De L*£^>ee waa ig- 
norant of it. The mother aniTes ; all is explained : she informs him^ ^Hth 
tears, of their misfortune, andherregrets. Father Vanin, priestof the ^ Chiia- 
tian doctrine,' had commenced, by means of plates, the education of these two 
diildren; but death, having taken from them this charitable man, thejrcniaiBcd 
without assistance, no one being willing ta continue so difficult a task, of whidi 
the result appeared so uncertain. ^ Believing, therefore,' adds De L'Epee, 
* that these two children would live and die, in ignorance of their religion, if L 
did not attempt some means of taaching diem, I was touched with oompaaaion 
for them, and told the mother, that she might send them, daily, to my houae, 
and that I would do, whatever 1 might find possible, for them.*.^uch arehis 
expressbns. 

*^ Thus, his zeal did not even permit him time, to measure the unknown ou 
reer, upon which he was entering. Theology, and morality, had, until then, 
occupied all his moments : he had not, even, the knowledge of the feeble at* 
tempts, previously made, in favour of the Deaf and Dumb : but, besides, what, 
assistance could he have found in diem ? Were not the almost finitless efibrta 
oChis predecessors, on the contrary, very likely to bring discouragement to hia 
soul ? The prints of Father Vanin, a feeble and uncertain resource, could not 
aid. his task: the apparent successes, obtained, by making the Deaf and Dumb 
speak, had not solidity enough, to seduce so just a mind ; but he had not for. 
gotten, as he-himself informs us, that, in a conversation, that he had had, at the 
age of sixteen, with his tutor, an excellent metaphysician, the latter had proved to 
him, this incontestable principle, that there is no more natural connexion, be- 
tween metaphysical ideas, and the articulated sounds, which strike our ears, 
than between these tame idcM, and the characters traced, which strike our eyes^ 
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' From thence, fdOowed Uus immedwte candniioai^-that it wecdd be as potfsSble, 
to inkruct the I>eaf and Dumb, by chanctero, traced in wiitiBf , and alwi^jrs 
accompanied by viaibk signs, as to teach other men, by wotda, and by theget- 
turas, which indicate their significatioa. * How little did I lliink* at that bb9- 
ment,* adds M. Be L*£pee, ^ that Providence was then laying tiie foundatian of 
the work, to which I was destined." See how thna a gnin, thrown casMfl^y, 
into a fertile soil, produced the most abundant harvest, for the food of hi|- 
manity. 

'•^ Tlienoeforwaid, Be Xi'Epee devoted hims^, exduaively, to the tatk be 
had undertaken ; and, while many laughed at him, he found, in his ntrnpatiOi, 
bis cbaeteat happiness. ^ I used to pity you,* (sa^ a respectable mtnister, in 
Paris, to him, one day, after having been present, at one of his lessons,) ' bui'l 
now pity you no longer: yon are restoring to society, and to religion, beings, 
who were strangers to the one, and to the other.' 

^ It IS needless, to enter into all those details of his history, which rebteonly 
to his method of instruction, and his mistakes, -as well as to the oppoeitkn, 
which he met, from other teachers : my only ofajjeet, here, is to give a bistary of 
bk heart, as connected with the task, he bad undertaken. 

^ When, at last, doing violenceto his modesty, he gave a certain degree of 
pomp to his pubMe examinations of his pupils, and presented to public admhra- 
lion, the Deaf and Dumb, writing in various languages, it was only to enable 
strangers to appreciated utility ot dieir educatioa, in the hope, that his haj^y 
Moeess, would induce other friends of humanity, to found similar establish, 
ments. Whoi ho saw the great, and the learned, emulous to give him the 
tribute of their admiration, it was not his personal glory, which pleased bin ; 
thebenevolenee, whidi filled bis heart, left there no place for self«love ; but he 
expeiieneed lihe piiirest pleasure, in thinking, that the eclat, which was tiius 
given to his art, would ensqio ite existence, and propagate its fruits. 

^^ But ^en the tide of his admiren had retired; when this concert of praises, 
and of benedictions, had ceased ^ and when, to the flattering sound of applause, 
succeeded, in the Institution, die aiJImce^of gestures ; then, retired amidst his 
beloved pupils, he elevated their hearts to God, to thank him, and to refer io 
him, aU ^ glory of the success, which they participated with their master, 
and purified, with eare, their souls, from the slightest taints of vanity, fbr -it 
was, above aU, Christians, that he wished to make them. Our country, and 
society, demand much less of us, wise men, and philosophers, than virtuous 
men, and good citissens ; and it is only by religion, that we can hope to form 
such. 

^ M. L*Abbe De L*Epee had reeehred, Drom his father, only a moderate 
inheritance ; and as all his instructions were gratuitous, it was only by the most 
strict economy, that he could find means to pay the board, ^c. of his pupils, 
and the salaries of masters and misteetses, who assisted him, in suoh a difficult 
task. •' • - • 
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'^ The rich, (says he, somewhere,) only come to my house by toleranee r it fr 
not to them that I devote myself— it is to the poor ; butfor these latter, I ihouU 
never have undertaken the education of the Deaf and Dumb. The lidi haw 
tiie means of looking out for, and paying some one, to instruct them." Thai 
this charitable man, as modest as great, put no distinction between himself, and 
the common herd of teadiers. Ves ; the rich can pay masters ; but can tfacy 
purchase genius ? — Can they buy, with gold, that attachment, that perfisct 
devotedness, that active charity, which, in the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, can, in some d^n^ee, supply every thing, and which, nothing etfi 

•apply? 

" In 1780,* the ambassador of the Empress of Russia came to felicitate him, 
in her name, and to<rffer him rich presents, from that princess, who knew how 
deservedly to appreciate, all that ia truly beautiful and grand. * My Luady 
replied the Abbe DeL'Epee, * I never receive gold : tell her Mi^esty, that if 
my labours have appeared to her, to have any claims on her esteem, all thati 
ask of her, as a favour, is, that she will send me a Deaf and Dumb person, or a 
master for them, to be instructed.' 

*' There was no kind of severe privation, which he did not impose on liim^ftf^ 
for the sake of his pupils. It wasin order to supply their wants, thathaUmHed 
allhisown-— it was to give them clothes, that he, himself, wore old onets in a 
word, all he had, was, in his eyes, only the patrimony of his children, and he 
only reserved to himself, what was indispensably necessary. 

*** In the rigorous winter of 1788,* already far advanced in age, and labouring 
under severe infirmities, he remained, without a fire, and refused to puxchaee 
wood, in order not to exceed the moderate sum, at which he had fixed his annual 
expenditure. All the remonstrances of his fidends, on this pdnt, had been 
fhiitless. His forty pupils were informed of k : with {Med hands^ and all In 
tears, they came to cast themselves at his feet, conjuring him to preserve bim* 
self^ at least fortheir sake; They would not consent to quit him, until he had 
promised, to renounce this crud privation, which alarmed, as much aa Itaf* 
fiicted, thdr tenderness. He jrielded, but not without difficulty, to their teen : 
for a long time after, however, he reproadied himself for this concession ; and* 
. when he saw his little family surround him, with all' the most lively demon* 
atrations of love and veneration — ^ My poor children,' said he, sometimet, * I 
have wronged you of a hundred crowns.' 

** fie rented a small house, on the heights of Montmartre. It was thithefy 
that, on holidays, he conducted his pupils. He invited, sometimes, one or tvo 
friends, worthy of participating in the simplicity of his taste, and the inno- 
cence of his pleasures. When he was secluded in this privacy, his eyei,.and 



• L' AbbeDe L*Et>ee, Comadie hictorique, fte.par Booilly. VrtUue, pw6. 
a L*Abbe De VEpee, Comsdie bittorl(iue, &c. par SoaUly. Preftce, p. fi^.6l 
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lus )ieart, could not satiate themselves, with the afi^ting picture, offered by the 
gaiety and happiness of his children. Sometimes, he mingled in their amuse- 
ments ; more frequently, they were seen pressing around him, contemplating 
his beloved features. After these sports, a long table, furnished with a frugal 
collation, collected them together, as a family, and their father was in the midst 
of them: a perfect concord united all, as brothers: all their affections reunited 
themselves, in their love for their master ; order and gaiety, general content, 
this rapid and silent transmission of thought, the vivacity jof their countenance, 
the fire of their conversation—all combined, to give to these feasts, an Ineffiible 
charm. 

** It was in this seat of innocence and happiness, that, in the midst of the 
general joy, M. De L'Epee threw out, one day, unintentionally, the idea of 
his death being possibly near. 

** Instantly, a piercing cry issued from every heart. A thunderbolt, falling 
in the midst of them, would have produced less consternation. It seemed to 
them, already, as if their beloved master, their father, was about to be taken 
from them. They pressed around him ; they held him by his clothes, as if to 
withdraw him from the threatened blow ; their sobs could not be repressed. 
These poor children, weremot ignorant of the law of nature, and the necessity 
of death; butthey had never yet considered, that a good God might take from 
them, him, who was, to them, his Uving image, upon earth. M. L*Abbe De 
L'Epee, mildly imposing silence on their cries, and endeavouring to stop their 
tears, without being able to restrain his own, which flowed in abundance, 
spoke to them of the resignation due to the will of Providence ; recalled to them^ 
that death is not an eternal separation; and that, in quitting this world, he 
would but go to await them, in a better life, to be there reunited, for ever. His 
gestures acquired, gradually, an unusual solenmity. The expression of his 
thought, penetrated, gently, to the bottom of their souls ; their tears, indeed, 
still flowed ; but they are no longer in an agony of grief : distraction of heart, 
has given place to a mild melancholy, which is so favourable to religious 
thoughts. They appear all deeply affected, and there was not one of them, who 
did not, at that moment, take a resolution, to become better, in the single hope 
of being reunited, to their cherished master, in the abode of the blessed. 

'^ It was not until after ten years of labour, and of success, that M. L'Abbe 
De L'Epee solicited, from government, an endowment, which would ensure, 
after his death, the existence of his establishment. 

" Notwithstanding the will of Louis XVI. being decidedly shewn in his fa- 
vour, he obtained only promises, without efiect. 

^'However, this great man Uved long enough, to enjoy the assurance, that, 
after his death, his art would still subsist, and be perfected, in his coimtry, and 
in all Europe. The Emperor Joseph, in his journey to Paris, having come to 
admire his labours, and render homage to his genius, expressed to >iim his as- 
tonishment, that a man so useful, had not obtained, at least, an abbey, whose 
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i^remieslie mightspply to the Bcnrice of Ac De«f and Dumb. ThiffRliifl^' 
afffeedtoaskoneforhim, or cveiitogivehimone,inhi8 0wn dominkio*. *1: 
am already old,* repfiedDcL'Bpce; * if your Majesty wishes well to tht I>Mrf 
and Dumb, it fa not on iny head, already bending towards the tomb, that it 
must be placei-it fa on the work itself. It fa worthy of a great prince, to p*- 
petuate any thing, that fa useful to humanity/ ■ The Emperor understood him, 
sod made an eccksiiutic come from his dominions, who received leasena ft«h 
De L'Epee, and founded, at Vienna, the first national establishment, ever in* 

stituted for the Deaf and Dumb . 

" But M. De L'Epee had, ako, found feeling hearts in France. Many m»» 
tcrs, formed by him, propagated the happy fruits of his lessons, in foreign 
countries, and in different cities of the kingdom, and especially at Bordeaux* 
The establishment, which had been formed there, bv the Archbfahop, M. 
Champion de Cice, owed its celebrity to the care of M. L'Abbe Sicard, who 
was destined, afterwards, to succeed De L'Epee, and already showed himsdf 
worthy, by his talents, and by his virtues, of receiving that inheritance of gloryf 
and of beneficence, which, under hfa able hand, has so well fructified. Already, 
hfa successes filled hfa master with joy, who, m the overflowing of his hopes, 
said to him, one day, ' Mon ami, jai trouve la verre, c'est a vous d «i faire les 
lunettes :*— a testimony, as honourable to the modesty of the one, as to the 
talent of the other." 

' I feel confident, that the following account of the celebrated M. Sabouieox 
de Fontenay's education, (by Signor Pereira,) written by himself,* will prove 
acceptable to my readers. 

^' Mademoiselle, 

^ Vous me demandez, comment j'ai pu apprendre a lire, a ecrire, a paiier, « 
m'expliquer : je me ferai un vrai plaisir, de vous le faire concevoir dfatincte- 
ment : mais, quoique ce soit une matiere, qui demande a etre discutee en meta- 
physicien, je tacherai de m'abstenir du langage dcs savans, pour nemprunter 
que celui de la conversation ordinaire. 

'' II y a une telle relation entre les oreilles et la langue, que ceux, quinafasent 
sourds, sont muets en meme temps. Je Texpliquerai ci-apres, le plus sucdncte* 



* Lettrc de Monsieur Saboureux de Fontenay, Sourd et Muct de nalssance, (,et suite de la 
Icttre,) a MademoUeile ««« ; dattec de VersaiUes, le 26 Decembre, 1761» dans lesqiieUes ce 
jeune homme, Sourd et Muet de naiMancei rend compte de lamaniere, dont il a etcinstruit; 
INir M. Pcrehra. The original letter is in *< La Suite de la Clef, &c. Journal de Verdun.*' 
Pazia, 17^. Tome xovliL Octobre. p. 884 ; & Suite de la Lettrc* Noveaibre. p. SCL. 
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ment qii*il me sera posuUe. Noat aoounes nsemellemeDt dispotes, a imher ce 
que nous yoyons ; nous nous piquons, a^ec xaiaon, d'etre les singes de la natuze. . 
La langue expiime, sans aucone peine, les sons, dont lesoieillesontetefrappees. 
Pout vous faire compiendre nettement, comment j*ai pn apptcndre a lin, etc il 
f aut necessairement, que tous leflechissiez surlamaniere, dontnn petit enfant 
iq>prend a parler ; ce que tout le monde ouUie bien vlte. 

^^ Le fils non souid d*un paysan, d'un oayrier, n'appiend a parler le langage 
de sonpere, que parce qu'il esttoujouis a portee de Tentendie, que sa memoiie 
le lui represente continuellement, et qu'il le repete a chaque instant ; je veux 
dire, qu'il se sert des memes mots, des memes facons de parler, et qu*il les pro- 
nonce avecle meme ton, sans que son pere Ten instruise; il apprend ainsi a 
parler, sans presque ancun dessein d'apprendre, sans eoouter aucune lecon a ce 
sujet, mais seulement en entendant parler ; d'ou vient que Ton dit, avec justice, 
que la nature est une excellente maitresse, qui instruit efficacement. Les or- 
ganes de nos sens sont presque tous lies, les uns avec les autres : les yoreilles 
sont-elles remuees par un certain mouvement, la langue se sent, pour ainsi dire, 
disposee a expiimer un mouvement, reciproque acelui, que les oreilles viennent 
d'eprouver. Entend-on chanter ou prononcer quelque parole, les organes de la 
voix semblents'essayer a chanter ce meme air, et a prononcer la meme parole. 
Nous avonsrecu de la nature un vif empressement, pour direce que nous pen- 
sons ; et la necessite, ou nous sommes, d>ntretenir avec nos semblables un com- 
merce, relatif a nos besoins, fait, que nous desirons ardemment de savoir, ce que 
les autres pensent ; nous n'aimons la compagnie, que parce que nous y trouvons 
de qubi apprendre, et c'est ce qui fidt, que nous prenons plaisir a parler et a en- 
tendre parler. Les enfans sont encore plus ardens pour ce qu'ils souhaitent; 
aussiapprennent-ils plus aisement les langues. lln*est pas difficile de conce- 
voir, comment un enfant apprend le langage de son pere, et comment il prononce, 
avec le meme ton, et de la meme maniere, les paroles. Son pere, en lui presentant 
du pain, ou quelque autre chose, d'un usage joumalier, a souvent fait sonner a 
ses oreilles cemot pain ; ainsi Tidee de la chose, qu*on appellepatn, et le son 
des lettres, qui composent ce nom, se sont lies dans samemoire, de sorte qu*il se 
trouve dispose a le prononcer, et qu'il le fait, Texperience lui ayant fait con- 
naitze, que, lorsqu'il prononce ce mot jDotn, on lui donne H chose designee par ce 
mot, quil venait de proferer. 

^^ Quant aux sourds et muets de naissance, le defaut de Touie semble devoir, 
suivantce principe, qui vient d'etre enonce d-dessus, les mettre hors d'etat d'ap- 
prendre a parler le langage, comme cet enfant : mais, parce que les sons, et plus 
encore le langage, sont purement arbitraires, comme le prouve cette multitude 
de langues', qui se parlent dans toute Petendue de la terre, et que les lettres de 
Tecriture ne sont proprement, que les representans des sons de la prononciation, 
destines a informer les yeux de tout ce que Ton veut dire ; que ces lettres elles- 
memes ne sont pas non plus fixees par tous les pays du monde, quant a la maniore 
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de fonner, d'amSkga et de lire ces lettres ; par conseqnent, elles sont atH. 

traires, comme lea eons. Ainsi, on coneoH bien que la surdite n'est propremeni, 

qa^n pur empecl^ement d^entendre les sons, comme Q faut, et qu^dle n*apporte 

111 changement, ni difference, dn cote du genie et de 1' inclination ; qu*il snffit de 

mettre les yeux a la place des oreHles, et de sabstituer anx sons, ou les letties 

deTecriture, ou les signet de Palphabet manuel, oontenus dans les doigtsdHme 

seule main, qui leoi sont equivalens a tous, et enfin, de faire entrer les soinds et 

muets dans la regie generale des enfans ordinaires, qui apprennoit par la rmt 

de I'audition, pour leur enseigner le langage d'un usage habituel, de la manioe, 

d6nt on le montre par le seul usage aux enfans, et dont les etrangers, qui airiyent, 

non instruits de la langne francaise, a Paris, I'apprennent par le moyen de la 

conversation familiere. Par ce' moyen, les sourds et muets eprouy^it les memea 

effets, les memes emotions, les memes operations, etc. que I'on remarque Han* 

les enfans, qui apprennent par la voie de I'oufe ; il n^y a pas, pour cec efi^ 

d*autremethode queVusage et Teducation, telle qu*on la donne aux jeunea gena 

de Tun et de Tautresexe. Ainsi se troute Traie une sentence latine, qui vent 

dire en francais, f usage est le tyran des Idnpues, .Tajoute seulement qne eette 

education doit se diriger suivant la nature et TaTancement de la marche de Pea- 

pritetdelaraison. 

** Ce&t pourquoi, conformement a la maniere dont un enfant apprend le 
francais, M. Pereira, me trouvant age de treize ans. presque accomplis, s'est at- 
tache d*abord a me donner Tintelligence des mots d'un usage joiimalier, et dea 
phrases fort communes, telles que sont par exemple : Chwrex lafenetre, formex 
lafenelre ; ouvrex la porte, fetmess la parte ; alhimez lefsUy comrresi le feu ; 
apportez la buehe, dressez la table, donnex moidu pain, etc. Me royant suffi. 
samment au fait des dialogues d'un usage joumalier, il a evite de faire les gesti. 
culationsdevant moi, en meme temps qu*il meparlait par lesdoigtsde I'alpluu 
bet manuel a I'espagnole, qu'il avait augmente et perfectionne ; e'etait pour me 
mieux accoutumer au langage, me faire perdre efficacement I'habitade de causer 
par signes a ma maniere ; pour me mieux exercer a entendre des phrases fkmi. 
lieres, me&iretenirpret a executer toutes choses, conformement au jsens que 
presentait a mon esprit le langage, dont on s'est send pour exprimer ce qu^on 
voulait me commander ; a repcmdre tout seul aux questions aiseeset diffidlea ; 
a produire de moi-meme les pensees ; il m'a oblige de lui raconter ce qui 8*etait 
passe joumellement, a lui rappwter ce qui s*etait dit, a causer, a eonTctraer, a 
raisonner, a disputer avec lui ou avec d'autres, sur toutes dioses d*nn usage 
habituel, qui nous venaient dans Tesprit ; a ecrire des lettres de ma faooii a quel. 
ques personnes de ma connaissance ; a repondre aux lettres que Ton m'ecritait, 
etc. Par ce moyen, je suis parvenu a connaitre, d'une maniere sensible et biEbi. 
tudle, la valeur des pronoms, conjugaisons, adverbes, prepositions, conj<mc- 
tions, etc. dont M. Pereira m'a ensuite donne bon nombre d'exemples frappans^ 
sur le modele desquels il m'a oblige de produhre d'autres de ma fiuMi. Me 
trouvant suffisamment avance dans Fintelligence de cette sorte de langage d'un 
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ttBagehabitiiel,att bout de six mois, M. P«ztiia m« eo&dgae en •econdlieaa 
GOi^uguer les verbes, puis a decliner les noms, et enfin a coDstruire dm pbxat^ 
eta«xprim«cgiaixunaacaleixi9nt,«td*iuiefacouetd'uxieautre« tout ce ^ull fi4- 
lait dire, lapontar, etc. Vers le a^eme mois de mon instmctioii, mon •ode 
Iiesparal, 4epuis ayocat au Parlement, s'etant chaxge, par un effet de aabonae 
voIo&te,d6in'iiistraire dela religion, les dimanches et fetes, a'est attache pnn- 
oipalomenta m'exfUquex de £Kon a me rendre inteUigibles, maia sans geatkv- 
latkms ni estampes, leacatecbismes de Paris, de M ontpellSer, etde M. VAbbe 
Fleuiy. Pour cet etfet, conune il n'a que ««pc aw de plus que moi^ il s'esi mis 
acaisonner aVec M* Pwuia, et avec feu R« P. Vanin, Pretre de la Doctrine 
chrettenoe de Satnt-JuUen dea l^enestiiera de Pans, touchant la maoioce de 
mecatpchiser etdem'expliquier le laugage ccmsacre a la religjion; il m'aiait 
reciter par pasax les r^ponses des eatecbismes, conespondantes aux questions, 
qu'il me Msait pax les signes de Talphabet manud, apres m'avoir defini et ex- 
pHqne exactement chaque terme, chaque j^irase en firancais, d'un usage ha- 
hituel ; il m'a enseigne, d'une facon particuUeie, a exprimor un weme foods 
didees demille maniegres difiereotes, par exemple cette phrase : wmt ofcrv- 
immemenlf s'expnine dlTersaiient, tfhte en prattquaaU le bien que i Effiise 
duvtUnne now ordonneyCi en evUani le foal qi/ieXk nam defend i WMre deUile 
mamere qtteleehretien attke eur iaiki praoe de Dieu ;* vhre tdm lee reglee 
de la dodrine cfwetienne ; vivre confenmemeni a leeprit de la reUpcn e^e- 
Uenne; more suieani lee prineipee de VEvemg^^ eta Le but de mon OBde 
etait deme pousser aTant dans I'lntelligence des facsna de parler figureea et sMb- 
limesy que Tusage eonsacre als reUgion, de m'en £edi« sentir les rxtsens c* Tappli- 
cation, comme il faut ; il a parte son attention a tirer dei exempieft asse^ sen. 
aibles de eequi se passea cbaque- instant dans re^Hrlt, pour aoe £iire compttti- 
dre leaidces inteUectnellea, exprimees en mota oii en^ pbtases s par exeraple, 
pour expliqucr cemot jiolior, parceque j'snas vu sup^icicr des etimlmlsi, on 
m*a fait remarquer, que, u on ne coQdui»dt a Ja. mart an aesasrin, quiafait fue 
un bomme, il aorait tue tens ies hommes ; c'iatt pourquoi, tfile condamnaftt a la 
mort, on liiiaoteleponvoirdefaxredai&ala pert»nne,et peur rendre tootle 
monde bon : la jmtice, a^t^n ajoute, etak eette facidte de punir lee medians, 
<Xe reeempenaer le»bottSyd*anpechcr tout le monde de faire du mal, et dele 
porter afafare da laen. Les circoiistanoeB, dansleeqodleaj'etalB pkce, qtiand on 
tn'a parle de Injustice, ont acbeve de me fiure bien ndafar Tklee du WfAjuetke. 
Kononde m'* expUifae, taut an long, et par des exemplea et cempandsons, 
bien des diosea difficiles a cocnpcendie a eoneeToir, etc Penra'astarer de mon 
inteHigeneedu la^gage, il m'or oblige de Ivi exidiqiier let leoons en dluitres 
termes ; il m*a exdte a lui fabe bien hardiment dc» questions a mon tour ^ 11 

♦ This, it b tq.be remembered, is written by a Roxnan Catholfc. To speak of attracting 
the tpeaeeof God tepoQ onesetf^by workt oi mertts, ir not onlr nincffptora!, but absard Ih the 
▼ery term* ; fbr grace means gra tuitpog (afour, UHdwewoi mereyi 
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m'afidtfitire, avee Ini etaree despenonnefl de notre oonnaiisanoe, des ttAeadaatf 
meditatioiis, conferences tui la religion ; il a pris plaiair a disputer arec moL 
M. Pereiia et mon onde se sont amuses a me mener Toir des experiences de 
physique, des cabinets de curiosites, etc lendre visite dans differentea maisons, 
et promener a la campagne: leur prindpale vue a ete de m*accoatamer a vi* 
pondre juste aux questions de la compagnle, a entendre le ftancais ordinaiie, et 
de me faire connaitre, d\me fi^on sensible, I'nsage du monde. J*ai profite bi«i 
frequemment de mes loisirs, pour aller tout seul dans les maisans on je aaTali 
que Ton s'amusalt, par amitie, a causer, a convener avec moi, a m*entretenir, a 
minstruire de toutn choses d*un usage habituel ; de numiere que j'ai appiia la 
signification de beaucoup de teimes, que ne me montraient ni M. Pereira, ni 
mon onde, et le sens de bien des phrases dont lis ne se servoient pas : j'ai re- 
Gonnu depuis, que c'etait la le prindpal but de M. Pereira et de mon onde, qui 
voulaientme xendre intelligible lelangage parle seul usage, qudls reconnaissaient 
pour un excdlent maitre, etme fiiire sentir la force des termes relatiyement aox 
■ impressions, aux drconstances et aux personnes. Dans les compagnies, j'ai 
commence a prendre Tidee des facons de parler figurement, de Tdeganoe des 
termes, de la ddicatesse des expressions, de la finesse des tours, des omemens 
du discours, etc. Depuis que j*ai quitte M. Pereira et mon onde, j'ai perfec- 
tionne oette idee par la lecture assidue des ouvrages d*un style sublime et rekre. 
£n dernier lieu, me trouvant suffisamment avance dans la oonnaissance dela 
grammaire, de la doctrine chretienne et de la Bible, vers la quatiieme annee de 
mon instruction, M. le due de Chaulnes, mon parrain et mon protecteur, qui, 
pendant les trois premieres annees de mon instruction, m*avait deja fidt subir 
des examens de mes comudssances, et avait dcga pris plaisir a me donner dea 
instructions, m*a £dt l*honneur de me commander de composer des ouvrages 
suiyis, de ma faoon ; alors M. Pereira et mon onde m*ont £ut composer dea 
cahieis sur des matieres, qu*ils ayaient choiBies, pour me donner a tiaiter ; ils 
m'ont fait remarquer des fiiutes de firancais et qudques eireurs dans ces cahiers, 
et me les ont &it corriger. C'est de cette maniere que, graces au Createur des 
esprits de tous les hommes, je suis parvenu a entendre aisement le francaia, et 
a m*enoncer avec facilite en ecrivant. Sur la fin de la cinquieme annee de mon 
instruction, j'ai quitte et M. Pereira et mon onde; depuis, je m*amuse a lire 
toutes8ortesd*ouyrages,etimprime8 et manuscrits, qui me tombent entre les 
mains, pour me rendre familier le francais difikile, que chez M. Pereira j'avais 
de la peine a bien entendre ; eta causer avec tout le monde, pour tacher d*ac« 
querir et de saisir Tintelligence des differentes especes de langage francais, et de 
dechiffirer lesdifierentes manieres d*ecrire ce langage contre les regies de r<Hr- 
thographe. 

** Par ceredtde lliistdrede nos progres dans Tetude de la langue francaise, 
ilme semble que je puis dire, sans crainte de me tromper beaucoup, que c^etait 
comme par I'usage, qu*aide des premiers prindpes j'ai appria le francais, et que 
mon instruction ne pandt pas machinale. On s'est servi, et On se sert encore. 
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de^trois moyeas pour me repeter contmuell^nent le francais : 1**. par ecrit ; 
2\ par les doigts de l!alphabet manuel a Tespagnole ; 3°. et par les signet de 
] 'alphabet manud ordinaire. Je ne dis, aide des premiers principes^ que parce 
qxte M. Lucas Taine, Entreprenant des batimens du Roi, pour lea ouvragea de 
La Plomberie, ayant ete envoye de Paris a Ganges, petite ville du Bas^Lan- 
guedoc, situee a se^t lieues de Montpellier, pour y faire batir une caserne, en 
1746, il m*y a trouve deja arrive de Paris, deux ana ayant lui. Quelque temps 
apres, sachant que j'etais age de huit ans et denu, H a bien voulu profiter de sea 
loisirs pour entreprendre mon instruction ; fl a commence par m^enseigner a 
ecrire et me montrer les signes de I'alphabet manuel ordinaire, pour pouvoir me 
faire lire devant lui des ouvrages ; ensuite il m*a donneVintelligence de nombre 
demots d'un usage joumalier, et les noms des amis et des lieux. Je nedis 
amis, que parce qu'a Ganges j'etais toujours seul et sans parens. U m'a appris 
a compter, a calculer et a dater du lieu, et du quantieme de la semaine, du mois 
et de I'annee. Alaifi la construction de la caserne etant achevee au printemps de 
1749, ilm^a quitte pour revenlr a Paris, laissant mon instruction imparfaite. 
Pendant cesicommeucemens, j'ai fait des observations sur des personnes con- 
nues et inconnues, pour voir si elles entendaient de la meme maniere des mots, 
que je leur ecrivais, et dont je connaissais la signification ; je les ai priees de 
m'ecrire d'autres noms des choses que je leur montrais. J'ai rapporte ces noms, 
que je retenais bien, ma memoire etant naturellement heureuse, aux personnes 
avec qui je prenais mes repas. J'ai ete fort etonne de trouver, qu*elles me mont- 
raientles choses designees par ces noms ; j'ai bien vu, que tout le mondeetait 
tres parfaitement d'accord pour entendre les mots, et peu mes signes ordinaires. 
Je me suis mis done a remarquer les effets de la conversation de vive voix, de la 
lecture, de I'ecriture, etc* et j'ai cm entrevoir rimpossibUite ou j'etais d'etre 
aussi instruit qu'aucun enfant de mon age, nonoBstant le resultat des observa- 
tions que j'avais faites sur les ecoles des dioceses de Montpellier et d'AUais, ou 
je m'amusais toute la joumee a copier babituellement des sections du Nouveau 
Testament et d'autres livres, sans en avoir acquis Pintelligence, soit pendant 
que M. Lucas etait a Ganges, soit depuis son retour a Paris ; observations, qui 
n^'ont fait comprendreles peines du maitre et les difiicultes de Tecolier ; obser^ 
vations, qui m*ont fait concevoir, qu*il n'y avait rien d'aise dans Tetude pour les 
commencans, qu'il sufBsait d'avoir une bonne memoire pourretenir les choses 
difEciles dont Tusage assidu, le temps et la contemplation du spectacle de la 
nature perfectionnaient peu a peu Tintelligence, et qu'enfin il fallait avoir de la 
patience et de la Constance pour soufiVir les peines et difficultes de I'etude Je 
retenais deja par coeur nombre de sections du seul Nouveau Testament, etje 
m'amusais deja a faire des observations naturelles, physiques, economiques, etc. 
Environ cinq mois apres le retour de M. Lucas a Paris, j'ai ete oblige de fixer 
mon sejour ordinaire au milieu des montagnes des Cevennes, d*ou, par ordre de 
M. le due de Chaulnes, je suis sort! vers la fiq du mois de Septembre, 17^9 pour 
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Kvenir a Paris. Ce seigneur m*a mis sous la conduite de M . Pereiim, enTiron 
vingt jours apres mon arrivee a Versailles, lieu de ma naissance. D'abord chec 
M* Pereira, a Paris, je Tai ta parler par les signes de son alphabet manoel, a 
M. d' Azj d'fitavigny, son premier deve, et Urns deux m*ont fort exalte I'utilite 
de la connaissance de la langue, dont M. Pereira allait me donner Tintelligence, 
et mont prouve les inconveniens de mes signes ordinaires, pour m*encourager a 
etudier. Je me suis porte de mon gre a recevoir ses instructions, apres avoir 
appris, que M. d' Azy d'Etavigny, mon camarade, etait sourd et muet de nais- 
sance comme moi ; enfin, a force de surmonter avec beaucoup de patience et de 
Constance les peinesetdifficultes deTetude, qui m*avait fidt d'abord trembler, 
d'ehtendre et de repeter le francais, et deconnaitreles idees intellectuelles, ab- 
straites et generales, designees par les mots, phrases et facons de parler, j'ai 
renonce a I'idee, que j'avais, de limpossibilite de rendre les sourds et muets de 
naissance aussi savans, aussi instruits, aussi capables de raisonner, de refiechir 
comme il faut, que lesautres ; idee confirmee par Texemple et laveu de mon 
camarade, quiavait de la peine a se rappeler des mots, a 8*expliquer, et a en- 
tendre les autres et des ouvrages. Je veux dire que cet usage, par lequel je saisis 
Tentiere intelligence du langage et des matieres, n'est autre cliose qu*une repe- 
tition continuelle et permanente des memes mots , des memes phrases, des memes 
facons de parler, appliques en toutes sortes de facons, d*occa8ions, de rencontres. 
II est un sage maitre, qui sait prudemment faire choix de ce quiHous est utile, 
et qui peut faire passer adroitement une infinite de fois devant nos yeux les mots 
les plus necessaires, sans nous importuner beaucoup des plus rares, lesquels 
neanmoins il nous apprend peu a peu et sans peine, ou par le sens des choses, ou 
par la liaison qu'ils ont avecceux dont nous avons dejala connaissance. Chez 
les sourds et muets de naissance instruits de la langue, I'usage est encore a leur 
egard un excellent peintre de pensee ; en efiet, les yeux, que Ion appelle a bon 
droit le miroir de lame, communiquent au sourd et muet, a I'aspcct d un tableau, 
la pensee complette de la personne, qui I'a mise au jour, oupar ecrit, ouparral- 
phabet manuel, ou par signes, etc. telle a peu pres que son ame Ta concue elle- 
meme, en reunissant toutes les parties dans un seul point indivisible, malgre son 
etendue, et avectant derapidite, qu'a peine s'apercoit-on dela necessite des sens, 
et qu'il semble que sans leur secours ni celui de I'art, cette pensee pass? de celui 
qui la concue a celui qui la recoit. 

The following sentence, in the original letter, is omitted, in Baron De Oe- 
randos exceUent work,* for what reason, I do not know. Perhaps it was 
suppressed by the Jesuitical censors of the press, or, possibly, he himself sup- 
pressed it, as being, 1 believe, a Protestant It contains some truths, which 



• De L'Education des Sourds-muet* de naiwanrp, &c. Parii. 8vo. 1827. 2 Tomes. See 
Vol I. p. 420. 
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would make it hated by the fbimer ; and some errors, whidi would make k 
objectionable to the latter. 

'^ Pour vous mettre, Mademoiselle, au £ut de Teducation des sourds et muets, 
je vous fais part de ces reflexions, en peu de mots. Quand on saislt bien Tesprit 
de cette maxime universelle, ' Faites aux hommes tout ce que vous voulez, qu ik 
vous fassent ;' on n*aura pas de peine a decouvrir des traits de similitude, dans 
lespunitions que Dieu exerce sur ce monde, et ce que sont les hommes 6ux 
memes, qui lui donnent I'exemple ; on concevra que I'orgueil et la propre vo- 
lontese trouventdans la fautedu premier homme, parce qu'il a abandonneson 
Createur, Dieu a son tourl'a abandonne. Ainsi le premier homme a ete con- 
damne pour sa penitence a soufirir les miseres de cette vie et a mourir. aiin de 
retoumer a son ancien etat, c*est a dire de lendie son ame a Dieu et son corps a 
la terre, pour ne plus jouir du spectacle de la nature, dont I'usage primitif est de 
louer, glorifier et remercier TAuteur. L^education de la jeunesse,etant la pre- 
miere afiaire de consequence, Fart de gouvemer 1 age, la memoire, 1 intelligence, 
I'esprit et le coeur du sujet est triste, il est capable de faire faire les reflexions sur 
le peche originel, sur ses eflets et sur ses suites. La justice divine, rendant le 
gouvemmentdelajeunesse efirayant, exige absolument la satisfaction propor- 
tionne a la grandeur de la faute de nos premiers parents ; ainsi le mailre et 
Televe ne reussissent dans leurs exercises qu'en supportant, comme il faut, les 
peines et les difllicultes de 1 etude que Dieu Icur impose pour lem- penitence. 
Ces reflexions doivent avoir lieu pour tous les etats de la vie. 

*^ Mais je vous observe que les sourdd et muets prennent autant de gout et de 
plaisirpourla connaissance des lettres de 1 ecriture, de leurs signes, des mots, 
des phrases et du discours, et pour la lecture des ouvrages, que les autres pour 
les sons dela prononciation et pour les conversations de vive voix ; d'ou vlent 
que Tinstruction que Ton donne aux sourds et muets es^ pour eux une espece de 
divertissement, approchantde la nature de celui, que les enfans ordinaires eprou- 
vent, quand ils entendent dire a chaque' instant : cette insttuction etant un sup- 
plice pour les autres, et bien metaphysique, bien difficile et bien penible pour le 
maitre. Cette sorte de divertissement disposant naturellement lesourd et muet 
a souflrir, en lamaniere qu'il faut, les peines et difiicultes deTetude, qu il sent 
pouvoir surmonter avec le temps ; en eflet cette instruction demande egalement 
dela part et du maitre et de I'eleve bcaucoup de patience, de Constance, d'intel- 
ligence, de circonspection et de sagacite a deviner ce qui se passe dans Tesprit de 
I'un et de I'autre ; elle est plus ou moins parfaite suivant I'habilete du maitre 
dans la maniere d expliquer et dans Tart d'inculquer dans Tesprit de son eleve la 
force du langage, relativement aux impressions, circonstances et personnes, 
suivant le degre et la mesure de la memoire et de 1 intelligence du sujet, et enfin 
suivant la nature de son assiduite a si2tmonter les diflicultes que presententle 
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genie de lalangu«et I'espxit dea matieies, sentendre, a lire, a parler, a eerire et 

a repeter le langage 

* **• Pour etre en etat de prononcer avec justesse sur rinstrucdon des sourds 
et muets et sur celle des autres, il faut remarquer que, pour conceroir, surtout 
lorsqu'il 8*agit de ce qui est intellectuel, abstrait et general, les plus ages ont 
plusieursavantages sur ceuz qui le sont moins, mais que les enfans de I'age de 
six ans et meme avant, commencentacomprendre nombre de petites choswi) qui 
suffisentan maitre, a I'egard de ses jeunes eleves sourds et muets, pour donner 
deTezercice convenable a la langue d*eux tous, a leur memoire et a leur e&- 
tendem^t et pour les amener insensiblement a des connaissances plus consi- 
derables, et cela, avec d'autant plus de fadlite, que leur ayant rendu conune 
nature! Tusage de la parole, de I'eadture et dePalphabet manuel, ils s*ezplique- 
ront avec une aisance que les grands ne sauraient acquerir que par une pratique 
beaucoup plus longue. II y a une tres grande difference, (laquelle est beaucoup 
plus considerable chezles sourds et muets, que dans les autres honmies,) entre 
savoir prononcer, lire et eciire ; cela echappe ordinairement aux personnes, qui 
n'y font attention, ou qui n*ont appris d*autre langue que celle de leur pays : si 
on y reflechit comme il &ut, on verra qu*a Texception des dictions, qui signi- 
fient des choses visibles, presque tous les mots d'un dictionnaire sont tres diffi- 
cile a expliquer aux sourds et muets ; et, pourTordinaire, sur les choses pure- 
ment intellectuelles, abstraites et generales, on ne leur donne que des idees 
confiises et imparfaites. Par tout ce que je viens de dire de la nature de Pin. 
struction des sourds et muets, vous sentirez que, generalement parlant, pour 
Tentiere intelligence et du langage et des matieres, elle est on ne peut concevoir 
plus difficile et plus penible, que Teducation ordinaire de la jeunesse et que 
I'etude des langues. Mais s*i1 s'agit de donner, par forme de recreation, a un 
sourdetmuet, lintelligence de nombre de mots et de phrases, d'un usage ha- 
bituel, et deles lui repeter assidument, il y a un tel plaisir de le &ire, que l*on 
ne repentiraguere des peines attachees a Tinstruction ordinaire. 

The following paragraph of the original letter, is also omitted here, in the 
above-mentioned work : - (p. 422.) 

*^ Si on veut detacher tout a fait le jeune sourd et muet, des jeux d'enfant on 
peut eerire sur les cartes a jouer, les noms des choses visibles, et les phrases 
familieres, on peut lui abandonner la propriete des figures de THistoire Sacree eC 
des estampes avec les cahiers, contenant p^ ordre les noms des objets repre- 
sentes dans ces figures et estampes, et les phrases qui expriment ce qu'il y a dant 



* SuUe de la lettre de M. Snboureux de Fontenay, dans laquelle ce jcune homme, sourd ct 
xnuet de naissanoe, rend coropte de la maniere,dont il aete initruit. Suite dels Clef ou 
Journalde Verdun ft a Paris j 1765. Novemlft, 1765. p.361. 
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chacune deces figuieset estampes. Faroe qae la Religi<m, en declarant que 

rignorance et la barbarie sont les suites du peche originelle« ordonne d*ixi- 

stmire tout homme, sans excepter ni les souids, ni les muets, ni les areugles, 

ni les barbares, ni les sauvages, ni les imbeciles, &c et nous fait obserrer, que 

IHeu en nous assi:^}etti8sant aux peines de toute espece, ne demande pas de nous 

le succes de nos trayauz, et que nous devons avoir lecours a sa grace pour ob« 

tenir la reussite de nos enterprises. On pent ecrire sur le devant d*une carte 

unedes questions de la catechisme, contenant THistoire Saeree et la Doctrine 

Chretienne, et surla derrierela reponse. Cette demiere faoon est eztremement 

utile et agreable, car pour Tordinaire les sourds et muets ont natureUement de 

la peine a retenir le langage, par consequent a s'ezpUquer comme il faut ; mais le 

contenu de cette dissertation ne peut pas ofirir les facilites satisfaisantes pour 

. reussir a instruire solidement un sourd et muet. En effet la direrslte d'esprits 

de genies, dlndinations de caracteres se rencontrant ehez les sourds et muets, fl 

n'y a guere que les perscmnes doues d*une tres grande patience, d*une constanee 

a toute eprouve, et d'une sagacite a deviner ce qui se passe a chaque instant dans 

Tesprit, qui puissent pratiqner Tinstruction das sourds et muets, et examiner Js 

nature, la marcheet Tavancement de la memoire de I'intelligence^ del'esprit et 

du cceur du sujet, afin de leur donner de I'exercise convenable, d^y proportionner,- 

commeilfaut,deslecons, d'aplanir les difficultes, d'adoudr les peines, et s*il 

est {KMsible d*abreger la longeur du temps de I'etude ordinaire : void lea raisons 

de ce que je viens de dire, la memoire beureuse et fidele est bien rare en ce 

monde. En effet, parmi les impressicms ordinaires les leoons exprimees en mota 

phrases et facons de parler sortentpromptement dela memoire, et font place on 

aux reflexions ou auxmatieres etrangeres, mais le fonds des idees et pensees 

demeure grave sur le coeur. H n*y a que la vue des objets et lensibles etabstiaites, 

qui aide insensiblement, a rappeler les mots phrases et facons de parler propras a 

faire connoitre sans peine tout ce que Ton veut dire. 

*^ Lluibitude a une force incroyable de faire perdre de vue la maniere, dont on 
apprend a parler, a lire, a ecrire, a penser, a raisonner, a reflechir. Si on sarait 
bien ces raisons, on comprendra nettement, que les enfans ordinaires apprennent 
une infinite dechoses, et les pratiquent dans la suite de la vie, de facon qu*Os 
nepeuventexpliquer comment ils les ont apprises: la parole eUe.4neme en est 
Un exemple sensible. Tout le monde apprend a parler, tout le monde parle ; 
cependant presque tout le monde ignore, non seulement la valeur des sons de la 
prononciation, et la mecaniquedes organes de la parole, mais Tart meme d*ar- 
ranger comme il &ut les differentes parties du discours : oombioi verrait-on de 
savans embarrasses arepondre, comment ils ont acquis TinteUigence des elemens 
de ces memes sciences, dans lesquelles ils excellent, et a les enseigner ad*autres ? 
Ne trouverait-on pas desmaitresattribuer le succes de leur methode aux dispo- 
sitions de leurs disciples, et des elevesattribuer Toccasion de Theureuse situation 
de leur esprit a la methode, aux talens, et a Texemple de Uurs maitres ; Cfipen. 
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dant, ni lea uns ni les autres, malgre leur meilleure volonte, ne peavent pas 
Mtisfaire bien exactement aux questions que Ton leur fentit, pour les obliger de 
donnerlesfacilitesnecessaires pour reussir a instruire solidement, tantilsn'cnt 
pas la pratique destujets; communement ils ne disent mot de la memoire) de 
rintdligence, de la sagadte a deviner oe qui se passe a chaque instant dans 
I'esprit, del*usage, du temps et de la contemplation du spectade de la natoie. 
Si on pese Men oes reflexions, on sentira que, pour instruire superficiellement 
un sonrd et muet, il suffit, 1^. de lui donner I'inteiligence des noms des choses 
visiUesetd'un usage habituel,tels que sont les alimens, les habillemens cudi- 
naires, les parties, meubles et immeubles, d*unemaison, etc 2**. des coortes 
phrases ; 3°. d*exprinier oontinuellement au snjet les actions passees sous ses 
jreux ; 4". de lui expliquer les dialogues d*un usage joumalier ; 5°. le reste de 
llnstruction n'est pas aisea pzatiquer, et coute trop de contention d'espiit; je 
veux dire, par ce reste de Tinstruction, la maniere d^enseigner a comprendre, 
comme il faut, la Taleor des nuxts oontenus dans toutesles parties du discouxs, 
a s^en senrir a propos, a composer oonlbimement aux regies grammaticales et 
au genie partienlier de la langue, a siusir llntelligence des matieres, et a ex- 
pHmer,demillemaniere8 differentes, un meme fonds d^idees, de pensees, de 
reflexions, de caiaonnemens. Je vous apprends, MademoiaeUe, que Texplica- 
tion exacte et nette des tennes inteUectuels, abstraii;s et generaux, est one des 
parties de I'instrucdon la plus difficile, et capable de rebuter et le maitre.et 
Televe : elle oblige le tnaitre a dierdier, dans ce qui se passe joumeUement en 
cemonde, les moyensde faireparrenir «(m eleve a I'intelligenoe desideesuitel- 
leotttoUes, abstraiteset genezales. 

The foUowing sentence, in the original letter, is also omitted here, in Baron 
De Oenmdo*s work :— (p. 4S4.) 

** Je choisis Fexemple du mot faute pour vous fiiire comprendre cda. Quand 
I'deve sait ce que c'est que yim/e on lui dira, que la faute contre Dieu s'appelle 
peche, que la faute contre la societe, se nomme crime que Ton appelle peche ori- 
ginalela faute d* Adam, dont on sent la meme punition exerce sur sonposterite, 
que lapunitiondesfautesordinaires s'appelle ou coirectionou chatim«nt, que 
la punition du peche se nomme ou penitence ou damnation, que la punition des 
crimes se dittourmentou supplice ou condamnation, et il faut y joindre nomKre 
d'exemples pour mieux developer Tintelligence et la raison de Feleve. 

^^ Par la vous concevez qu'il y a, dans les objets sensibles et dans I'hiatoire, 
lei signes primordiaux, qui servent en qudque facon d'echelle pour monter «ux 
idees intellectu^les, abstraites et generales. Malgre ce que -je viens de dire de 
la nature de Tinstroction des sourds et muets, presque tout le monde nepcut 
pas concevoir la grandeur des pdnes et difficultes, qu'ils rencontrent dana T^etude 
de la langue : il y a une difference admirable entre la manierd dont un aouxd et 
mnet, non instruitdu langage, apprend la langue du pays, etla fiscon, doatun 
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autre, dqa instmit du langage matemd, etndie une Umgue etrangere telle qu'ellc 
soit; j6sens d*aatant cette difference extremement considerable, que j'aiquel- 
^ctesconnaissances du ladn, de Titalien, de Thebrea, etc langues que j*ai ap- 
prises par moi-memeet sans le seconrs de qui que ce smt, durant Icsheures de 
in68 recreations. Quant a la xnethode d'enseigner par gesticulations et antics 
signes la langue et la religidn, j'ai a vous dire, MademoiseQe, que le A. P. 
Vaninm'a enseigne, par signes et par estampes, Ihidtoire sainte et la doctrine 
chretienne, et m'a explique, de cette facon, des mots et des i^irases qui se trou- 
vaient an bas des estampes. J'ai cm que Dieu le Pere etait un venerable yieil. 
lard resident au ciel ; que le Saint-Esprit etait une ccdombe environnee de 
Inmiere; quele Diable etait un monstre hideux, demenrantau fonddelaterre, 
etc Ainsi, j'ai eu des idees sensibles, materidles, machinales sur la religion ; 
mais, depuis que je Tai quitte,M. Pereira, me trouvant avanee dans I'inteUi- 
gence du langage d'un usage babituel, s'est abstenu de ces sortes de signes ; 
de maniere qu'il m'a mis dans rheureusenecessite, d'apporter une exacte atten- 
tion a la signification des noms, des verbes, et des partidpes ; a la vakta* des 
particules ; au sens des phrases et a la force de rairangement des phrases : il 
m'a oblige de m'expliquer en francais, sans signes de ma fkcon, me disant qu'il 
airaitla facilite de comprendre tout ce' que je voulais lui dire sans ces signes. 
Apresquoi,metrouYant asdez fort dans Tintelligence de Francais ordinaire, 
MM. Pereira, firere8,etmon oncle m'ontparle, on dnplement, ouavec gettes, 
par le secours de Talphabet manuel, selon qu'ils Toulaient se faire mienx en« 
tendre de moi, a Timitation de la facon dont on parle a Faide des sons de la 
prononciation ; de plus, eux et autres personnes, alfectionnees pour ravancement 
de mon instruction, ont pris plaisir a s^entretenir fkmilierement avec moi chez 
eux, chez les personnes de notre connaissance, dans les rues, dans les prome- 
nades, dansles edifices pubMques, dans les fetes, etc et a me faire causer avec 
d'autres : de cette maniere, je suis parvenu a soitir parfaitement Finsuffisance 
de la facon d'instmire de la religion par signes, surtout par rapport anx idees 
intellectuelles, abstraites et generales, et d^attacher chaque signe a chaque mot ; 
par consequent, il y a autant de signes qu*il y a de mots et de terminaisons de 
mots. Ainsi, si on continue cette methode, sans songer asupprimer pen a pen 
ces sortes de signes, etsans obliger Televea expliquer efi d*autres termes une 
lecon, une question, un passage du livre ; a repondre de lui-meme, et sans le 
secours de son maitie, aux questions aisees et difficiles des autres ; et e&fin, a 
Mre lui-meme des quertions exprimees en mots desa facon, la memoire seule, 
xafraichie par rimagination, suifit pour rapporter fidelement presque les memea 
choses, tandis que rintelligence ne comprend presque pas les idees inteUectu. 
elles, abstraites et generales, designees par gesticulations; ledgne determinant 
trop Tidee du mot, dont I'usage rend la signification plus etendne, rinstructkm 
peutetre regardee comme machinale, et presque iemblable a cdle que Ton donne 
aux animaux. Je parle ainsi, d'apres Texperience fkite sur moi-meme, et je 
r«narqaes quel'on ne se sert pas des tign« de I'alpfaftbet manuel, quand on con- 
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vene, sans ecrit. avee les sovrds et muets, eux qui natuieUement rencontrent 
des peines et difficultes aretenir lelangage, pour s'en servir a propos, en differ- 
entes occasions, pour s*expliquer comme il &ut, et pour entendre aisement des 
ouvrages et les personnes pendant le cours de leur instruction. 

*^ n me faut expliquer. Mademoiselle, Talphabet manuel dont M. Pereira se 
sert, pour s'epargner rinconvenient d'avoir la plume a la main, et pour eriterla 
lenteur de Tecriture dans Tinstruction des sourdset muets, et dont mtm onde a 
fait usage pourm'instruire de la religion. 

^^ C'estune especed*alphabet manuel a Tespagnole, contenu dans Dm doigis 
d*une seule main ; il est compose de vingt-dnq signes des lettxes de l*ecrituie 
oourante, (sans y comprendre ces deux lettres, k et «;, qui ne sont point en usage 
dans la langue francaise,) et des signes que M. Pereira a inventes, dans la seule 
vue de faire confbrmer ezactemmt cet alphabet manuel, aux lois de lapronomci- 
ation et de Torthographe francaise. Ainsi, il y a autant de sons de la pronon- 
ciation, qui sont au nombre de trente-trois a trente-quatre, et autant de liaiscms 
de lettres de l*ecriture ordinaire, qui se montenta trente-deux etplus, (chaque 
liaison faisant un seul-son dans la prononciation,) qu'il y a de signes dans Ivl- 
pliabet manuel, que je nomme pour cette raison daotylologie^ mot adopte par 
M. Pereira. 11 estvrai qu^il y a des lettres et des liaisons de lettres qui chan- 
gent de son, suivant leS mots ou elles se trouvent placees ; la dactylologie ex- 
prime bien tous ces sons differens, ou d*une seule lettre, ou d^une seule liaiaon 
de lettres : par consequent on voit qu*elle renferme en tout plus de quatre-vingts 
signes. Dans cette dactylologie on se sert de la main comme de la plume pour 
tracer en Tair les points, les accens ; pour marquer les lettres grandes et petites, 
et les abreviations usitees : on fait remarquer dans les mouvemens des doigts 
les repos longs, moyens, breft, et tres brefs, que Ton observe dans la pronon- 
ciation. La dactylologie contient aussi les signes des diiffres, des unites, des 
dizaines et des centaines, de facon a exprimer expeditivement les grands nom- 
breset les operations d*arithmetique; ainsi la dactylologie est aussi commodei, 
aussi prompte, aussi rapide que la prononciation meme, et aussi expressive que 
I'ecriture bien fidte. II est libre d ajouter d'autres signes a la dactylologie, dans 
la vue de soumettre aux regies de la prosodie, du chant, de la poesie, etc On 
pent, si on veut, ne retenir qu 'un alphabet manuel, qui contient seulement les 
signes de tous les sons de la prononciation, ce qui est fort commode pour les 
gens sans etude. S*il y a des personnes qui trouvent a redire aux signes de tout 
alphabet manuel, je leur rqwnds qu'elles sont precisement, a I'egard des signes 
de la dactylologie qu'ellesne connaissent pas, dans le cas ou sont les sourds et 
muets, au regard des sons de la prononciation qu'ils n'entaident pas. Avec le 
seoours de la dactylologie, on pent egalement parler aux souids et muets et aux 
aveugles. M. Pereira et moi nous nous trouvames un jour dans une chambre, 
dans le temps qu*il fedsait une nuit si noire que nous ne pouvlons pas nous 
entrevoir ; M. Pereira ayant besoin de me parler, me prit la main et remua dia- 
tinctement mes propret doigts, selon les r^^es de la dactylologie. Le seni du 
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tact, ebianle par les mouvemens demes doigts, diiiges par sa main, me fit eom- 
prendre nettement, tout ce qu'il voulait me dire. H continua qudquefois, deme 
parler, de la meme maniere, dans des jours d'hiver tres obscurs, et lorsque nous 
ne pottvions pas avoir de lumiere ; je I'entendais avec la meme fiidlite i La dac- 
tylologie merite done d'etre aussi habituelle, que I'ecriture ordinaire. 

'^Ainsi, vous voyez dairement, Mademoiselle, par le contenu de cette dis* 
sertation, qu^ilestegalement possible, de faire naitre dans Fame, tout ce que Vnai 
▼eut dire, avec le secours ou de I'ouie, ou de la vue, ou du tact. Vous igouteren^ 
a ce detail des reflexions, qui vous instruiront mieux, que je ne pourrals le fiure. 
Enencherissant sur cette idee, il vous sera aise d'apercevoir, qu'onpeutcommu- 
niqner des idees a Tesprit, pa^ le secours ou del'odorat, ou du gout, avec autant 
de fadlite, quoique avec bien moins de coramodite, que par le secours de I'ouie, 
de la vue et du tact. Pour cet effet, il suffit de oonvenir avec quelques per- 
sonnes, que telle odeur aura la valeur d'un tel son de la pronondation, ou d'nnc 
telle lettre de I'ecriture, et approcher du nez ces odeurs significatives, les unes 
apres les autres, afin de presenter, par ce moyen, tout ce que Ton veut dire a 
lesprit. Cela aura lieu pareUlement dans le choiz des saveurs, fadles a etre 
distinguees, les unes des autres, pour representer les sons ou les lettres,etle8 
mettre dans labouehe, afin de faire passer, par ce moyen, des idees dans I'esprit. 
Si on entend et oomprend, comme il faut, tout le contenu de cette dissertation, oa 
verra dairement, que tout n'est que pure convention en ce monde, et que Thabi- 
. tilde assiduedonne la force merveiUeuse, de retenir les signes des idees et del 
mouvemens de Tame, et qu'eUe aide naturellement a les rappder. 

^' On lit et Ton entend lire tons les jours des vers, des doges, des panegyxi- 
ques, etc. a lamemoire des grands hommes, desheros, des saints personnages, 
des souverains bienfaisans, des ministres habiles, des magistrats integres, et a 
combien plus forte raison devons nous payer a I'Auteur unique de la naturle, les 
tributs d'amour, de reconnaissance, de louanges, d'actions de graces, et meme 
de fiddite, et d'attention a faire tout ce qu'il demande de nous, et a eviter tout oe 
qui lui deplait t 

*' Je suis, avec de vifs sentimens de consideration, etc" 

Saboureux de Foki^vat. 



I hope to be able, in the Appendix to this Contrast, to insert another very 
eurious letter, by Saboureux de Fontenay, on the possibility of forming a 
visible music (harmony) of colours, and an instrument, capable of being played 
on, to produce it. 

In Mr. Pennant's tour in Scotland, there is an account of a visit, which he 
paid, many years since, to the eldest Mr. Braidwood's Academy, at Edinburgh, 

1/ 
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for teaehing penons, l>om Deaf and Dumb, to tpeak, write, and read, with 
inteUigebce. 

^' Mr. B. professor of tli^e Apademy for the Deaf and Dumbt haa, under hia 
care, a number of young periona, who haye received the Promethean heat, the 
4ivine inflatus ; but, fron^ the unhappy conatructioh of their organs, were, (till- 
t^ey bad received h|& ^tructions,) denied the power of utterance. Every idea 
y[a^ locked up, or appeared but in then: eyea^ or at their fingers endsi till their 
^laateriniltructed thonin arta, unknown to i;is, who have the£aculty of hearing. 
Apprehension reaches us by the grosser sense. They see our words, and our 
uttered thoughts become to them visible. Our ideas, expressed in speech, strike 
their ears in vain : their eyes receive them, as they part from our lips : they 
omceive by intuition, and speak by imitation. Mr. B. first teaches t^em the 
letteni, and their powers ; and the id^as pf words written, beginning with the 
inost simple. The art of speaking is taken from the motion of his lips ; his 
ifords being uttered slowly and distinctly. Their answers are slow, and sopie- 
what harsh." 

^^ When I- entered the room, and found myself surrounded, withnumbets of 
human fiirms, so oddly circumstanced, I felt a sort of anziety, suc^ as I nM^ 
h^ supposed to feel, had I been environed by another order of beings.'* 

'^ I was 809n relieved, by being introduced to a most angelic young oreatuie, 
pf about the age of thirteen. She honoured me with her newly acquired conver. 
sation ; but I may truly say, that I could scarcely bear the power of her piercing 
^es : she looked me through and through. Sl^e soon satisfied me, that she 
was an apt scholar. She readily apprehended all I said, and returned mejui-, 
severs, with the utmost facility. She read; she wrote well:. 1)^ reading, w^ia 
not by rote. She could clothe die same thoughts, in a new set of words, and 
never vary from the original sense. 1 have forgot the book she took up^ ot the 
sptQuces she made a new version o^ but the effect was aslollows :".— 

Original Pcutage, 

Lord Bacon has divided the whole of human knowledge, intoJii«tory» poetry, 
and philosophy, which are referred to the three powers of the mind—memoiryy • 
imi^ination, and reason. 

Vertimu 

^ A nobleman has parted the total of all man*s study, or understanding, iQto an 
account of the fife, manners, religion, and customs, of any people, or eountry. ;-~ 
verse, or metre;— moral, or natural knowWge;— which are pointed to the tl|iiea 
faculties of the soul, or spuit;— the faculty of remembering what is past;.-r 
thought, or conceptions ;— and right judgment.— 

^' I left Mr. B. and his pupils, with the satisfaction, which nmst. result from 
a reflection, on the utility of his art, and the merit of his labours ; who, after 
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leeeiyiiigunder hiieaie, a beinig^, tint Memed to be iherely endowed withm 
human fbrm, could enkindle the Divina particttia ou^tf, latent, and, but for hit 
skill, condemned to be ever latentinit ; And who conld leetorea child tb iti glad 
parents, with a capadty of ezertinf its rational powers, bj ezpresslTe soundi 
of duty, love, and afieedra.*' 

The following is an amnsing aeeoont, <ji a cnrioas dream, described by ont 
of the pupils, at Glaremont, in whidi^ tniths^ taught when awake, and the 
fictions ^ rererio^ are blended singularly :^ 



— — — , aged about fourteen and a half years, having been awakened 

fiom sleep, his first words were, that he had been dreaming ; and when he got 
into the school-room, he commenced writing upon his slate, as follows ; assuring 
his teacher, that he described, exactly^ as he thought he saw and heard, in his 
dream, and not what came into his mind, before or after— and, from his char- 
acter for truth, there is no doubt he did so* 

** 1 was dreamiz^ about God ; ihift he sent Je^s Christ, who came into the 
world, firam heaten. He was present, with twelve men ; they MW him, and 
werefirightened. He said, « Will you love God, and why ?' They said, ' He 
istheOre^tordfallihiags; He teVedusfitom oursMs.' He it^ wdking oh 
the water: he made them to live on the wafer, and on ihe land. He spoke 
unto them, whose names are Disciples. I saw Aem, by dieaihing . 

»mMivth^^,*'W^y&BLtb¥e<h(i,9ndintf?' I said mito hhn, < Be:, 
cause he madu me in-a happy state, and holy ; he' brou^t me to heaven^ tn^ 
this wold.' Hk flAee wt(s^ very hmxinons and beautiful; he' had ahmgrbjcaid ; 
hishfl^ was riiortand ihining ; I ofnM not Mk'at him. He wrote judgmema 
ofmankind ; sdine irtte very good : wlien ihey died, betook some to heaven ; 
and some were sent to heB^ when they died. His robe was very brig^ like 
a dond round the sun. 

"I saw aman; he scolded with his wiftr; Gtod heard him; he came sud- 
denly, and he said unto him, < Wliy didst thou fi|^t with her ?* He spoke to 
him, and die husbaitd did not teH him $ and: he sp6ke to Mni, to make him die. 
He went to hell, and the woman w^t to heaven. 

^*I could hear more Aan aff peo^Uf in- ffie v^orM ; I was move obedient to 
God ; and he commanded me to go into the world, fiK>m heaven, and seeing all 
the people, and Jesus separadiKgr aAtthe people; becaUitfe they #ete fighting. 

*< Heaven is more bright like God ; there was riot liHe sUlri, nor die nidori', no^ 
the stars. I saw Addington,* who wta in heaven ; he shook handff wlthiU^ ;' he 
was more tall than you . 

'^ I saw Adam and Eve : Ofddr made hhn, by his' word ; he made him of the 



' One of the popUf , who had died WtAy. 
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daftafthecaitfa; he breathed into his nottrilB the breath of life : God iaid, 
*• ThjBame be Adam.* He took a db of a man, wfailtt he dept : he made 
woman, bj taking a lib ftom a man : her name waa Eve. He made tfaem in a 
hiqipj itate, and holy. He made a Garden of Eden; he aent them to live in the 
garden. God mid,' Thou ihalt not eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge.* 

<* I saw God making tliewodd, and an things. First, the wodd, fiimament, 
■on, moon, stars, land and water. God made tlie water with his breath ; he 
gaTO it into the worid. He made the sim,moon, stars, ▼erjqoicklj, with his 
word.— He made tlie son, of partof the earth, from the wodd ; and the moooi 
of a little part from the sun; and the stars, of a very little part from the moon. 
He did not make any thing with his hands, but by his word. 

^' I saw the world, before the sun was made it was all earth. He made 
Europe, Africa—ALL ! and, with his breath, he made the sea. (Here his ac- 
tion was remarkable— he drew, on the slate, the continent and Islands Mew, 
with his breath, with scarce any motion of his lips; and showed, that the waters 
instantaneously flowed through their channels, and the seas were formed.) God 
made the ftmament, by his word— it is like silk paper— it isallround the world 
— these is water orer it, and ckmds under it, and the son shines throng it, «od 
the moon, and die stars. (Hen he described, by gestures, die motions of the 
earth, the sun and moon, and diatdiere were ooontlesa stars, laiger much dian 
the sun— that diere was noazle, on which the world moved, nor any thing to 
k^ it up, like aoord ; but that it was moved, and upheld, by the breath of the 
A l migh ty.) God made seeds, to put in the earth, and made them grow— he 
madeall the animals, ai little bits of earth. (Here he showed, by gestures, 
diat the small portions of earth were made flesh, by the word of God, and then, 
that the same word spake, or rather, thatthe same lips opened, for he showed^ 
that all things were made, by merely opening the lips, as if one breath of God, 
had called each into existence— and each portion of flesh, became an animal, 
bird, beast, fish, insect)— he added, ^ and then he spoke, and they were alive.* 
1 saw all diings, which God made, and wondered at God, because he is very 
powerftil,tomakeallthhigs. Hemadean image, of the dust of the earth, with 
his word. Tlie image was under the tree of knowledge, and he breathed into 
itt nostrils die breath of life, and Man was very strange, in the Garden of Eden. 
Hehadnobed; he slept upon the grass, against the tree of knowledge. Woman 
was made the same, I wrote before. 

'* I saw diem eating the fruit of many trees, but they did not eatof the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge, because it would make them die. I saw lions and tigers, 
and aU beasts, and birds, werefriendsof Adam. 

^ I saw the devil, went into the world from hell ; he went into die serpent's 
mouth* The serpent oouldfly away, and stood upon its tail in the world. He was 
very beantiftil— (when) hehad not sinned— he^was happy, friend of God. (Here 
he showed, that after Adam and Eve had eaten, the serpent's wings were g(me% 
$»d he could not sund on his tail, but went on his beUy.)-He came to Eve, 
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and uid to her, « What did Ood My to her ?' She told him, that he wonUt not 
let them to eat of Ae wse of knowledge. Serpent said to her, that he is telling a 
lie : the serpent tempted faertO'eal^£v6 gaYe ihan to eU. Ood came to them— 
1 saw him— he was very angry with them, because they eat the fruit of the iJfet 
of kaoidedgie— He saf d-imto them; * Who told you to-eat the friift of die tree of 
knowledge?* They siiid^ « The^eipent.' And he flUBfdftthto them, diey should 
surely die— they were very sorry, and' ftfttdd*— they said' unto the serpent, ^ He- 
tdd tbem, thefy shonldnot^ftdy die;* God drove thenfi out of the gai^en, when 
they were sleeping on the grass, by his word ; and he destroyed the garden, 
with wMer, The ttees fbOtdbwn, and'it was covered wldi water-^I saw it was 
in themidst of Ghfa&u / 

*' When they were aw^e, they were surprised, and* very sorry. They were 
digging in ground, with woodlen riwvds and spadle— Ood made the shovel and 
spade^ with his word, and gave themto Adam. They'had two sons—one was 
not very good, and one was worse— he killed him, with astick, near the neck— 
they were burning (sacrificing) a sheep ;— it was bad. 

*' I saw Sampson— he was very strong— he was twenty years old : he pulled' . 
the great house, with his hands, and killed himself, and killed great many moi, 
and women, and children. 

«« I saw him (David) who killed the Philisthies—they were very taU, to the 
topof the room— he threw his stonewith a handle, and killed Ooliadi, and cut 
off his head. 

^' I saw Jerusalem— it was a large city— I did not see any church in it — I iaw 
Jesus Christ in it— he was like a man, very handsome— he had a beard, and' 
hair, not long— he was not laughing— he was walking on the watte. I told it 
before— I saw the Jews nailed him, with his hands and feet— they killed him, 
and I saw him buried— he had not a coffin, but he was in the earth. And I 
saw him, who ascended into heaven— he was happy— he spoke to me, and made 
me die— I had great pain— he took me to heaven, from the world, and I saw 
him go into Ck>d, after his body was gone away, and I could not see him, when 
he went into God's breath— and Ck>d spoke to me. 

^^ Christ's body was in the earth— I did not see it— it was absent— the soul 
was like the body— it wentto heavai, into God's breatlu>I was surprised very . 
mudi— it was wonderM ! I told him, that I loved God. He said unto me, 
that I sinned against him, when I was a little boy— he told me, that he taught^ 
me to be happy in my heart— he told me, that he hates every evil thing— he 
told me, that he would make a new world, when all the people would die— he 
told me, that the people will be very happy, nor scolding, nor sinning. I said 
to him, ^ Why didst thou make me Deaf?' He told me, because I would be 
sinning, when I am a man— he told me, that the people have hearing, because 
they will not sin, when they are tall— he told me, that I ought to worship God, 
by Iwing him, because he is the Creator of all things. 

Ii2 
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for teaching penons, bom Deaf and Dumb, to tpeak, write, and read, with 
intelligence. 

^' Mr. 3* ?rofesflor of the Apademy for the Deaf and Dumb, haa, under his 
care, a number of young persons, who haye received the Promethean heat, the 
4ivine inflatus ; but, from the unhappy construction of their organs, were, (till- 
t^ey had received hi& mstructions,) denied the power of utterance. Every idea 
y[a^ locked iip, or appeared but in then: eyea^ or at their fingers ends, till their 
piaster ini^tructed than in arts, unknown to i;i8, who have the faculty of hearing. 
Apprehension reaches us by the grosser sense. They see our words, and our 
i;^tt^:ed thoughts become to them visible. Our ideas, expressed in speech, strike 
their ears in vain : their eyes receive them, as they part from our lips : they 
conceive by intuition, and speak by imitation. Mr. B. first teaches t^em the 
letters, and their powers ; and the id^eas of words written, beginning with the 
ipost simple. The art of speaking is taken from the motion of his lips ; his 
If ords being uttered slowly and distinctly. Their answers are slow, and sopie- 
what harsh.*' 

^^ When I- entered the room, and found myself surrounded, with numbeis of 
human forms, so oddly circumstanced, I felt a sort of anziety, suc^ as I migh^ 
h^ supposed to feel, had I been environed by another order of beings." 

'^ I was sopn relieved, by being introduced to a most angelic young creature, 
of about the age of thirteen. She honoured me with her newly acquired con ver- 
sation ; but I may truly say, that I could scarcely bear the power of her piercing 
^es : she looked me through and through. Sl^e soon satisfied me, that she 
was an apt scholar. She readily apprehended all I said, a^d returned me an-, 
fl^irers, with the utmost facility. She read; she wrote well: ^fr reading, ^as 
ivot by rote. She could clothe die same thoughts, in a new set of words, and 
never vary from the original sense. 1 have foigot the book she took up, or the 
spt^ces she made a new version of, but the effect was asfollows :"— 

Original Passage. 

Lord Bacon has divided the whole of human knowledge, into Jiistory, poetry, 
and philosophy, which are referred to the three powers of the mind— memory, 
imagination, and reason. 

Vertion. 

' A nobleman has partedthe total of all man's study, or und^vstanding, into an 
account of the life, manners, religion, and customs, of any people, or -countzy.;— 
rersei or metre;— moral, or natural knowledge;— which are pointed to the three 
faculties of the soul, or spirit;— the faculty of remembering what is past;.— 
thought, or conceptions ;— and right judgment.— 

«' I left Mr. B, and his pupils, with the satisfaction, which nuist, result firom 
a reflection, on the utility of his art, and the merit of his labours $ who, after 
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leeeivihg under hit eaie, a being, tint Memed to be iherely endowed withm 
htumui fbrm, could enkindle the Divina particida aa^a, latent, and, but f<ff hit 
skill, condemned to be ever latent in it ; And who coold leetorea child tb ita glad 
parents, with a capadty of ezertinf its rational powers, bj ezpresslTe soundi 
of duty, love, and aAetioh." 

The following is an amwfiing aeeouM, o£ a cnriottB dream, described by ont 
of the pupils, at Glaremont, in whidij tniths^ taught when awake, and the 
fictions ai rereric)^ are blended singwlariy :.i^ 



— — — , aged about fourteen and a half years, having been awakened 

fiom sleep, his first words were, that he had been dreaming ; and when he got 
into the school-room, heeommenced writing upon his slate, as follows ; assuring 
his teacher, that he described, exactly^ as he thought he saw and heard, in his 
dream, and not what came into his mind, before or after— and, from his char- 
acter for truth, there is no doubt he did so* 

** I was dreaming about (}6d ; tfuft he sent Je^s Christ, who came into the 
world, from heaten. He was present, with twelve men ; they saw him, and 
werefirightened. He said, « Will you love God, and yrbj?' They said, 'He 
is the Gre^titf 6f all things; He tfaved us fkim our sMs.* He yifua wdiking cfik 
the water: be made them to live on the water, and on &e land. He spoke 
unto them, whose names are Disciples. I saw them, by dreaihing . 

^H6l(ddtthtdrmef, ^W^y6ii&nr%<3k)((!,and^«^?* I said imto him, < Be- 
cause he made me in a Iteppy state, and holy ; he brou^t me to hesveii^ tnlSi 
this woild.' Hte flAee wtts very hmxinotis and beautiful; he' had Khmg^baaid ; 
hishfl^ was shortand ihining; I c&j^d not I6ok'at him. He wrote judginema 
ofmankind ; sdiiie irtte very good : wlien ihey died, betook some to heaven | 
and sobae were sent to heB^ when they' died. His robe was very brig^ like 
a dond round the son. 

^'Isawamah; he scolded with his wiftr; 6h)d heard him; became sud- 
denly, and he said unto him, < Wliy didst thou fig^ with her ?* He spoke to 
Mm, and die husband did ndt teH him ; and- he sp6ke to Mkn, to make him die. 
He went to hell, and the woman weht to heaven. 

** I coi:dd hear more Aan aH pei^Ur in- &e v^orld; I was more obedient to 
€h>d ; and he commanded me to go into the world, tfatii heaven, and seeing all 
the people, and Jesus separatSi^ sAtthe people; beesUitfe they #are fighting. 

** HeaveA ismore bright like God ; there was liot tHe sbn, nor the mdoir, no^ 
the stars. I saw Addington,* who was in heaven ; he shook haiidr withib^ i he 
was more tall than you. 

Isaw AdfunandEve: Gt^d^made him, byhisword; hemade him of the 
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dost af the caitfa ; he breathed into his nostrilB the breath of life : Gkid laid, 
* Thjname be Adam.* He took a lib of a man, wliiltt he slept : he made 
woman, by taking a rib ftom a man : her name was Eve. He made them in a 
happy state, and holj. He made a Garden of Eden; he sent them to live in the 
garden. God said, * Thou shaltnot eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge.* 

**• I saw God making the world, and all things. First, the world, firmament, 
•un, moon, stars, land and water. God made the water with his breath ; he 
gave it into the world. He made the sun, moon, stars, very quickly, with his 
word.— He made the sun, of partof the earth, from the world ; and the moon, 
of a little part from the sun; and the stars, of a very little part from the moon. 
He did not make any thing with his hands, but by his word. 

^' I saw the world, before the sun was made— it was all earth. He made 
Europe, Africa—ALL ! and, with his breath, he made the sea. (Here his ac- 
tion was remarkable— he drew, on the slate, the continent and islands— blew, 
with his breath, with scarce any motion of his lips ; and showed, that the waters 
instantaneously flowed through their channels, and the seas were formed.) God 
made the firmament, by his word— it is like silk paper— it is all round the world 
.— thflceis water over it, and clouds under it, and Aesnn shines throu^ it, «od 
the moon, and Ae stars. (Hen hedescribed, by gestures, the motions of the 
earth, the sun and moon, and Aat dicre were ooontlesa stars, larger much dian 
the sun— that there was no axle, on which the world moved, nor any thing to 
k^ it up, like a cord ; but that it was moved, and upheld, by the breath of the 
A l migh ty.) God made seeds, to put in the earth, and made them grow— he 
made all the animals, <tf little bits of earth. (Here he showed, by gestures, 
that the small portions of earth were made flesh, by the word of God, and then, 
that the same word spake, or rather, that the same lips opened, fix he showed^ 
that all things were made, by merely opening the lips, as if one breath of Ckid, 
had called each into existence— and each portion of flesh, became an animal, 
bird, beast, fish, insect)— he added, ^ and then he spoke, and they were alive.* 
1 saw all things, which God made, and wondered at God, because he is very 
^werfril,tomakeallthhigs. He made an image, of the dust of the earth, with 
his word. The image was under the tree of knowledge, and he breathed into 
itt nostrils the breath of life, and Man was very strange, in the Garden of Eden. 
He had no bed; he slept uponthe grass, against the tree of knowlpdge. Woman 
was made tiie same, I wrote before. 

** I saw them eating the fruitof many trees, but they did not eat of the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge, because it would make them die. I saw lions and tigers, 
and allheasts,and birds, werefriends of Adam. 

^ I saw the devil, went into the world from hell ; he went into the serpenfa 
mouth* The serpent oouldfly away, and stood upon its tail in the world. He #as 
very beantiftiMwhen) he had not sinned— he>was happy, friend of God. (Here 
he showed, that after Adam and Eve had eaten, the serpent's wings were goiae% 
•Bd he could not sUnd on his taU, but went on his belly.)— He came to Eve, 
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and said to her, « Whai did Ood lay to her ?' She told him, that he would' not 
letthem to eat ofAetn^ of knowledge. Serpent said to hier, that he is telling a 
lie : the serpent tempted httrttt eat'^Evfe gaYe ihan to'eM. Ood came to them— 
1 saw him— he was very angry with them, because they eat the fruit of the iJfeb 
of kaoidedgie— He safd-ubto themV * Who told you to-eatthe frlift of die tree of 
knowledge?* They siiid^ « The seipent.* And he flUBfdftthttf them, diey should 
surely die— they were very sorry, and ifttffd*— thfey said* unto the serpent, * Htf 
ttdd tbem, they dionldtiotsiOrdy diie;* Ood drove thenfi outof the gai^en, when 
they were sleeping on the grass, by his word ; and he destroyed the garden, 
with wMer, The ttees ftiKdownv and'it was covered wldi water-^I saw it was 
InthemidstofChidK. , 

*' When they were awake, Aey were surprised, and' very sorry. They were 
digging in ground, with woodlen riiovels and spadle— Ood made the shovel and 
spade^ with his word, and gave them to Adam. They had two sons— one was 
not very good, and one was worse— he killed him, with a stick, near the neck— 
they were burning (sacrificing) a sheep ;— it was bad. 

*' I saw Sampson— he was very strong— he was twenty years old : he pulled' . 
the great house, with his hands, and killed himself, and killed great many moi, 
and wmnen, and children. 

*>*• I saw him (David) who killed die Philistines— they were very taU, to the 
top of the room— he threw his stonewith a handle, and killed GoUadi, and cut 
off his head. 

^' I saw Jerusalem^it was a large city— I did not see any church in it— I lUw 
Jesus Christ in it— he was like a man, very handsome— he had a beard, and' 
hair, not long— he was not laughing— he was walking on the wat3r. I told it 
before— I saw the Jews nailed him, with his hands and feet— they killed him, 
and I saw him buried— he had not a coffin, but he was in the earth. And I 
saw him, who ascended into heaven— he was happy— he spoke to me, and made 
me die— I had great pain— he took me to heaven, from the world, and I saw 
him go into Ck>d, after his body was gone away, and I could not see him, when 
he went into Ood's breath— and Ood spoke to me. 

^* Christ's body was in the earth— I did not see it— it was absent— the soul 
was like the body— it went to heavai, into God*s breath— I was surprised very . 
mudi— it was wonderM ! I told him, that I loved Ood. He said unto me» 
that I sinned against him, when I was a little boy — ^he told me, that he taught ^ 
me to be happy in my heart— he told me, that he hates every evil thing— he 
told me, that he would make a new world, when all the people would die— he 
told me, that the people will be very happy, nor scolding, nor sinning. I said 
to him, ^ Why didst thou make me Deaf?' He told me, because I would be 
sinning, when I am a man— he told me, that the people have hearing, because 
they will not sin, when they are tall— he told me, that I ought to worship Ood, 
by loving him, because he is the Creator of all things. 

Ii2 
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^ 6od wiM in tke wnUU 

*^ He was blight, more than the sim— I covered my eyetfrom God, because I 
eottldnotlookathim. He wm standing on earth— he was like a man, but very 

bright. 

«^ He had hoki in his hands and feet— it was Jesus Christy—He went to hea. 
i;en, ina fog^-ihehad not wings. (Here his gestures showed an ascent, without 
exertion.) There were many angels with him. 

«^ He had not a loud voice, and his eyes see the sun, before him, and b^ind 

him^ 

. ^* He spoke very kindly to me— I saw many spiritt in heaven—they were 
worshipping God, and obedient to God.-4hey did not speak— they listened to 
God, and were obedient to him ; and God was often speaking to them; and 
t^y loved him. He was commanding them to look at evil and right things, in 
the world ; and they were very bright, like clouds : thou couldst not see them, 
because they are invisible. 

^^ Angels are often in the world— they are always present with us, and in. 
every place, separating the people's hearts, good from bad. God tells them, to 
'separate the good from the bad ; and they are always soaring, with their wings. 
Their wings have not feathers ; they are like the douds. The angels are soar, 
ing always, and standing on the air, and the clouds : they never are flapping, 
with ihebr wings ; they are never tired, nor sleepy, nor hungry^ nor thirsty, nor 
eating, nor laughing, nor smiling— I saw some more cr3ring a little, because the 
people have sin from ihem. They are very beautiful, like the sun. God is more 
bright than an angeL They can walk on every thing, in heaven, and in the 
world ; and, in heU, they are not burned. God was sitting on the clouds, and 
on the air, and on the water — He is still, quiet— He never laughs. (Hisges- 
tures, here, were striking, in an astonishing degree, and his whole mind seemed 
overcome, with a sense of the Divine greatness and glory.) He was very kind 
to die angels, more than all the world. He commanded the angel to go to hell, 
to lock up wicked people, for ever and ever : the angel was very powerfuL Hell 
is larger than the world— it is very full of fire. Devils are in the fire : they are 
black : they are not like pictures : the flame is in their mouths, out of the fir^ : 
I saw, when they opened their mouths, like a gun firing : they have wings, like 
bats ; they are flapping them always. He told me about every thing, by speak, 
ing into my ear. I praised God. "When you awakened me, I was very sorry, 
because I left from God, when I was awake, and I did not see hun, and I could 
not hear any more. 

^' I would wish all people to read about my dreaming, because God told me 
all things— God desired me tell all things he showed me— he told me, that I 
should be very happy, and very kind to God, and obedient to God . I love God, 
now, very much ; he took away all my sins, by speaking into my heart : he 
taught me to learn all the Bible, by dreaming ; but I am forgetful. 

** I saw little infants dying, in the world ; they were suddenly grown tall ; and 
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they all went to heayen, from tlie world, because they were ignorant, an4 nerer 
•inning. I saw them, by dreaming. 

' * I was flying, with wings, on every place, like « doud. I was on the sun ; 
itis very luminous, rocky, and smooth : there is not any earth on it, nor any 
people; it is larger than the world; itis not warm, nor hot; it gives us heat : 
God gives it light, to shine through the firmament, upcm the world. I was 
upon the moon ; I saw it was like the earth— all earth : there was no sea nor 
rivers in it : there were no people on it. I saw the stars, like themoon : many 
are larger than the sun : they are more far from the world than the sun : they 
are very rough, like the earth ; they have not any water ; they have not any 
people : the angels often go to them, because they will make them move. 

'^ I was walking on the sea and land ; I went down into the sea and land. I 
saw, in the bottom of the sea, much money, like guineas, and many things, and 
shells, and stones very beautiful, and fishes drinking. I saw a little fly, which 
^^>peared large, like an elephant, on the ground. I was in the earth, and I saw 
every thing in it— rocks, and gold, and silver, very much— 1 saw, in Africa^ 
and in Asia, and in America, and in Europe." 

The following example, of the progress of the pupils, in the Genoese Deaf 
and Dumb School, will be read with interest :— 

''Finahnentenel riportare varjtratti dimostrativi della capacita de* sordo. 
muti non avrebbe dovuto ommettere un' operazione dedsiva su questo punto, e 
che convince chiunque la esamina con riflessione, fosse anche colui che si per* 
mettedi dirli per via delle stampe, pure, schiette e vere scienze. Ne daro duo 
esempj in diversa lingua eseguiti in mia presenza da un ragazzo di circa 16 »^py 
nelle due ultime visite da me &tte alia scuola, la prima il giomo 25 Luglio, e 
Taltra il 25 Novembrepp. Mi fu proposto nella priijoa circostanza di dare ven- 
tiquattro parole a mio genio fra di loro disparute : sulrifiesso che era gioma 
semi-festivo, diedi di mano ad un tomo del Dizionario della Bibbia del P, Dell* 
AqtUla, ed aprendolo a riprese tolsi le seguenti parole. Arormey Legge^ Sacer- 
do«to, Religione^ Benedire, Omaggio^ Ministero^ Eocellenxa^ Giwrare^ Onnu 
namerUey InviolaJnley Ten^ro, Pace, Imtnortaliia, SaccOy Cenere, Pregievoh^ 
Dimostrarey StabilitOy Quaggiu, Riconciliato, Obkunone^ Sozzure, Eapiazione. 
Cio fatto, fii ordinato a quel giovane di unirle in uno ben oonnesso discorso, e 
questi tosto voltosi alia lavagna, su cui esse stavan saitte, dopo breve rifles, 
sione estese il suo pensiero in questo modo : ' II sacrifizio per excellenza in-, 
wolabile stabilito dal Figlio di Dio, il solo che ha VimmortaRta ; ed il ministero ' 
di esso, che e il Sacerdozio della nuova Legge^ e piu pregievole di quello stabi- 
lito da Aronne ; ed essendo il capo d*opera della nostra Religione, bisogna 
giurare di onninamente dimostrare per esso tutto il dovuto omaggio, ed il piu 
tenero rispetto ; poiche esso mediante VOblazione che vi si fa d'un uomo-Dio ci 
da la pace dello spirito, d libera dalla wzzure de' peccati, dopo Vesphziane di 
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eitl, d fk&MMffrvcUDio, < d leadg giMigyfcir i iowM<lfa<(cop lui^ e fofti e&atm 
gli assalti dd nemico infemale maggiori del saeoo ddk riduzioiie in eenere d*iiii» 
dtte qnaliinque.' 

«< L« MoondA volttnonftii io qu^li die diede le parale, van vam todeta de 
patonenggaaideYoli, frale quail il Barone ScMmmelpefmindt fTander 0^^ 
Olandese. EmI aaeignaiono ad una ad una qudk dii Mguenti : AjfbinM^ 
E»$mplBy Reminiteeneej ErreuTy Atter^ Noity Dmmmd/B^ LaHapt^ S mg ewm ^ 
Calmm^y ChewU, Amiiiey Aimer, Mer, Dieuy Sahtt, Pohffm, ilwofMMNMaiMf , 
JMiffUm, Napoleon, Jnfldelee, NoHcn, Ctuher, Warn Dfftk, WoUe^ 

^yH Giovane dopo qualdie riflessione le riuni in questo diioono, ^ Alezandie 
leMacedonien, apres avoir illustre son regne par le manege exttaordinaire da . 
ChewU Bucephale, par des ettempb* de eagesae dans le gouTonment, et 
d'omiKtf pour ceux, dont l^reeonmaieeanoe les portait a Taimer ooidialemettt, 
parsa valeur, quile rendit oouiageux pour aUer armer oontre les Tyriens sur 
Mer, temit enfin sa gloire en laissant de procurer le eahii d^autmi, a la meme 
maniere que Henri 7* cornxntriote de WoUey, de Riduud 2, fils du Prince 
Ncir^ et de GuiUaume 3 de Xa Haye, qui, nonobstantles reproches qu*il fidsait 
a ceux, qui infideles a Dieu soutenaient qudque erfeur contre la Religion, et a 
oeux, qui voulaient cacher la verite par des ealommee, malgre la protection qu'il 
accordait aux amateurs de Tart cherie de Wan Dffde, et aux histoiiens de son 
siede, qui nous ont donne notion des affaires les plus importantes de son regne, 
a laisse de soi luremrMcence d*une valeur, que Ton pent ressembler a celle de 
Napoleon, oonquerant ambitieux, qui, en faisant resistance a toute demande 
humble, comptait deretablir le Royaume de Pologne**** 

The following letters, written in English, by Italian pupils, in the Genoese 
Deaf and Dumb School, appear in the Dublin Institution's Reports— (Sixth, 
p. 94, 95, first edition ; Eighth, p. 78, 79 ; and Eleventh, p. 76, 76.) Several 
of the pupils, also, know German, Latin, and French. 

The following Letters are printed without coirection :— 

To Mr, Charles Eduford Herbert Orpen, (Eaqmre,) Surgeon and Seeretarg 
(for Correspondence) of the National InstituHon for Deaf and Dumb, qf 
Ireland, Great George* e^street. North, Dublin, 

Our Most Honourable Sir, 

Our dear Director, Octavius John Baptiste Assarotti, has recdved, a while 
ago, with the help of your friend, Mr. John Leckey, the Third and Fourth 
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Reports (1819 and 1820) of the Natkmal InsUtution of the Defef and Dumb, of 
IieUnd, and gracious letter, with whic (1) you have willed bake (2) them. 
He thanks you, with all his heart, and begs you to be the interpreter of his 
respects, and gratitude's sentiments, to your Institution's Committee of Direc- 
tion, from whic (1) he has been honoured by yours means. Hitherto he has 
not received yet Uie Second Report, though you may liaTe wxitted (9) that 
you liave sent it from the 1818. He pray you send it on the first opportunity. 
He lias no other published, but some pratices of piety, (4) if yoa iHII ha^ 
them, you have nothing to mean it(fi). 

We, Deaf and Dumb of the K (8) Genua (7) Institution, and our 
Direetor, piay Ood prosper your noble exertions for our unhap-feUow (8) in 
Ireland, and will after death felicitate (9) every body, and, especially, all 
Deaf and Dumb persons, with their Instructors and bcnefiMtors. No doubt 
that you shall find much fkults in this letter. We beg yoa to fingivelhem us, 
who are learning the English language, not long sinee, and without teacher 
primitively (10) to comprehend your Reports. 

We are, with sincere esteem. 

Your obedient sflmalty ' 
By all the Deaf and Dumb of the K(6)Oettiia(7) lottitutioii^ 

Theyr sdida(ll)IU]aw, 
25 Jviyy m\. Paul Basso, (Oedotle.) 

My Honourable Sir, 

The kindness with idiich you wrote to my dear masters, the Chief Director^ 
Octavius John Baptiste Assarotti, and the second Institutor, Ae Abbe Lewia 
Boselli, oblige me to forward to you my thanks. As I love them very tenderly, 
lamsensibleof whatever thing belongs to them. It is on account of this very 
reason, thati dare to write thislittle letter to you. I beg you make the com. 
pliments, both of mine and my school-fiellows, to the Deaf and Dumb, educated 
at CUtfemont, and be pleased to believe me. 

My Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Akthoky Raiva, Deaf and Dumb. 
Genoa^ the SOtb Jfay, 1823. 



(1) which.— (2) to back (or accoin|Mny)^S) wTote^4) HthaapubliflMd no other booki, 
but sorae practical treatitet on pieC7.--(5) nothing to do, but to mention it^6)Ro]ral.« 
(7) Genoa.— (8) feUowt in unhappinaM.->(9) widi felicity aftefdeiUh ta.^10) principally.^^ 
(ll)ichooL 
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HyOourMlttflr, 

1 have seen, by the Reports of your National Institution, that some Deaf and 
Dumb, instructed in other establishments, write letters to the piqpils of yours. 
1 desire very much to write one to him, whom yon will be more pleased at. 
Will you, I beg, notify it to me, and I will write to him. You and the pnpib 
foirgiYethe faults that, without doubt, I shall make, in the TgnglUh language, 
for we are Italians, and our Institutors will not correct our iSngimi writings. — 
Forgive my boldness, and believe me. 

My Shr, 

Your niMt humUe ssmat. 

Thomas Rossi, of San^oremA. 
GsiMfl^ a« 8(M^ ilf<^, 18SS. 

Sir, 

I have seen, that my letter, of the 26th July, 1821, written in English, to- 
yon, has been printed, in the Sixth Report of the National Institution, for the 
Deaf and Dumb of Irdand. I thank you, with all my heart, f<Hr the honour 
which you liwre done to me, and, mprs tsptdslly, ftr your goodness inconect- 
Ingit. Intlw letter, that you wrote to my dear second Institutor, the Abba 
Lewis Bo0elli, you said, that it was accompanied with one tome ; but ,1 was 
very sony, for having not found it. I hope you will have the goodness of 
sending m^ another. In the mean time, I salute you, and I am, with sincere 
esteem, 

My Sfr, 

Your most humble and obedient safvant, 
. 6 iVbo. 1826. Paul BASSOf (Oenoestb) 

TO MR. CHARLES E. H. ORPEN, M. D. 

Seoreiargfor Correspmdenoe^ qf the Committ$e qf ihe I^^oHonal JnttUu^mi^ 
foriheEducatwnofiheDeaf andDumbChOdrmififi^^ ' 

DVBLIS, 

Dear Sir, 

With earnest pleasure, I regard* the Irish people particularly, for I keep 
thenoeforth-f the opportunity of asking your news ; so I take the occasion, that 
Mr. Qtway Herbert, bearer of the preseots, is come to visit our establishment, 
to direct you my duties. 



• AID extremely pleued to see. f obUin thefeby . 
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. 1 hope jott will have now reedved o«x last letter, dated 5th NoTember, 1896; 
by which, we asked you to send us your Eighth Report, that was still wanting. 
We have received several copies of the Ninth Report, and in the hope you will 
favour us of the foUowings, and of your Notices, we are very thankful to the 
goodness, you have always used with this Institution. 

Presenting you the compliments of our dear Director, Padre Assarotti, and 
that of the Abbe Boselli, and of all the pupils, 

I have tiie honour to lemaio, 
My dear Sir, 

Your most humble 

And obedient servant. 



Genoa^ the Uth March, 1827. 



Paul Basso, s^ 

A pupil to the Roy»l Genoa Institution ^ 

fbr the Deif and Dumlk 



The manner i& which these pupils learned Knglish and German, by the 
gratuitous attendance of two benevolent foreigaen, is plained in the ftUow* 
ingnote: — 

^'H nobile Cav, De Martignoniy Console Geneiale d* Austria, Fmhdm^ 
Piacaiza, e Modena, e quelle che gia da qualche tempo, ad onta delle moiti* 
plici sue occupazioni, non disdegna di ftammischiaiai oo' poveri sordemuti per 
essere loro utile nel difficile studio del Geimanioo idioma. Eguale dogio 
merita il Sig. GugUelfM Lanert^ figlio d'uno de' pumaij n^ozianti In^ed 
stabilitiin Geneva, il quale presto qualche tempo, coUa bonta amarevole sua 
propria, lo stesso grazioso servizio p«r la lingua sua patiia. Ma ?— L'iostitato 
ha avuto la disgrazia de perderlo, degl' interessi di famiglia chiamandolo alle 
Indie."* 

If those persons, in Dublin, who pretend such a great interest, about the 
Deaf and Dumb, and yet circulate malicious falsehoods, about my firiend, 
Mr. Humphre]rs, the master, at Claremont, and misstatements, as to theprogiess 
of his pupils, were to imitate the above-mentioned gentlemen, by giving up part 
<^the time they mispend, in venting these misrepresentations, to assisting in the 
instruction of ^e pupils, they would prove more their own honesty, and serve 
more the cause of the Deaf and Dumb. 

The following, shews the inventive talents of one of these pupils. In speak- 
ing of a public examination, it says — 

' *^ A ciascuna intcrrogazione rispondono Viaxo, e Meoliorixo, oppure 
fumo rispondere da qualche altro Sordo-muto con caratteri fbnnati sqpra 
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xOiM UtoU norm, o tivrcvo per mexzo del Taehifenoffrafoj (1) o pur anche s 
▼oee. 

(1) n TMM/nMyro/b e una machhia tnnratE, cd esegnita dal •ordA-imito 
Cabtxllo, per mezso deOa quale, d da Tidno, si da lontano puo intioduxvi 
una qnrtff piww^** de discono praentaiido le lettere ddl* alfidieto in w»«"lf»^ 
die lapidamente d luooedaiio, e appcna taTvisate acempjano . *'* 

Ai one of the anawen, given by Masdeu, (page 86,) naturally suggesta to 
my mind, the danger of blindness, to whidi the Deaf and Dumb are exposed, 
as mudi, and from some particular causes, more than others ; I shall dwdl a 
little, on this subject, in order to show, that this awful affliction is not so ex. 
cesdrdy rare, as is generally supposed, and that we may readily estimate die 
fmrnfiMK importance of educating the Deaf and Dumb, by means of their eyes, 
by considering, for a moment, to what a frightful state of destitution and sedu- 
sion, any one of them would be reduced, if deprived, by acddent or disease, of 
his sight, before he had been taught to speak, to write, to use the finger alphabet, 
to know language, revelation, and Ood. The bare contemplation of tndi a 
state, has, sometimes, actually made me shudder. That the Blind, who ara 
left without any peculiar education, to gain information, as they can, and do, 
tnm an around, by meansof social conversation, are not to be so much pitied, 
as the neglected Deaf, who can never gain such knowledge, without •^Hwiff rom 
into these Institutions, where they recdve a specific instruction, no where else to 
be obtained ; is satisfactorily proved, by the following testimony, (though not 
correct, in every particular,) given by the Director-Oeneral of the Parisian In- 
stitution for the Blind, whose opinion is, of course, unprejudiced, as his bias 
would naturally have been towards the objects of his own care. 

*'*' Parallel between the state of the BKndy and that qf the Deaf and Dumb. 

^\ Which are most unhappy, the Deaf-Dumb, or the Blind ? People ask us 
this every day. We shall resolve this question, to the advantage of the 
Blin((^ because we think them, in fact, less unhappy. 

** Strangers to all that passes around them, the Deaf.Dumb, who see every 
thing, enjoy nothing. Like Tantalus, whom the fable represents to us, as de- 
voured by inextinguisliable thirst, in the midst of water ; they are continually 
subjected to crud privations. An insurmountable barrier separates them from 
the rest of men— they are alone, in the midst of us, unless we know that artificial 
language, which the talent and charity of their ingenious teacher has created 
for them. The custom, which they have, of reading the physiognomy, is, 
very ofbn, even a subject of additional anxiety to them : they do not always 
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divine aright : doubt and uncertainty increase their impatience, and their sua. 
pidons ; a serious cast, which resembles sadness, then invades their counte- 
nance, and proves, that, with us, they are in their real state of privation. 
Obliged to concentrate themselves within themselves, the activity of their 
imaginatien is thus greatly augmented ; and as attention and judgment follow, 
necessarily, the perception of ideas, they fatigue themselves prodigiously. 
Therefore, one sees few Deaf-mutes in the lists of longevity, because the fric- 
tions are too lively, and, to use an expression, conmion, but exact, ' the sword 
wears out the scabbard/ 

'^ More &voured than these melancholy children of silence, the Blind eiijoy 
all the means of conversation with other men :* no obstacle hinders them from 
hearing, or being heard, since the ear, which has been so philosophically defined, 



« The loss of a language of words, is a greater affliction, to the Deaf, than 1^ of eight, to 
the blind, for many reasons, but especially because it is a loss of revelation . 

'* Ma quello, che finisce di rendere totalmcnte deplorabile la loro sortc, eTesser privi di 
quella consolazione, che la religione si fa a somministrare ai soffcrcnti, che a lei recorono* 
IntornoaiCiechlyScbbenequciitisienotoltia quanto il visibile apparato ha d'imponente (6) 
sulcuore umano, trovandosi pero,coraprcsi nel detto—qui habet aures autUendi mmdiat, del 
divino salvatore, sono con do nel caso di profittare delle istruzioni e delle dottrine di chi se 
adoptera,come faeea il Santo Frccursore— 1(< testimonium perhiberet de lumine.f 

(6) Siccome deAV Ofgano della vista I'uomo trae maggior numero di idee, che dall* oigano dell' 
udito, quQiU disgcaiia sardbbc piu consequente pei Ciechi, i quali piu del sordi^muti sono isolatt 
dagli oggetti esterai, e lore rapporti. Ma d'altronde, i mezzi di communicazione, che essi banno 
neUa lingua voeale comunea chiunque U drconda, nel che sono private i sordi-muti, cio fa bea 
eambiaied'aq)etto allaooaa* Infatti, dai Ubri di Guillie (1) edi Klein (S) vedefiun copioso 
denco diCieohi,iqu8li,inognieta, auteriore all' esistento d'una loro Istltuzlone, distintisi 
WHio in var^e iciaaze, come nella Facolta Canoniche, e nella Legale, sui pergami, suUe tribune e 
Qulleeattfi^de Klosofia, de Matematiche, di Storia, di Belle>lettere, di Lingue, non cbe 
coo van icritti } e di non minor dittinzione e numero se ne coutano tuttora in diversi paesi 
ncUa parte jnusteale, in altre arti, in mcftievi e nel commcrcio. (He then gives two examples^ 
amoi^g his ownblind puiuls.) 

** Con questo mezzo di communicazione, che i ciechi hanno, i sordi.muti si attirano percio 
maggior oompassione, a guisa, per cosi dire, del bambini, che non sanno ancora spiegarsi : 
e dk> doveva muovere gli uomini a pensaxc da prima a pro di chi ha bisogna del metterei in re- 
ktsione, supplendo alio voce una liogiu di cennL"f 

(1) Essaisur Tlnstruction des aveugles&c— par leDocteur Guillie, Directeur General, et 
Ifedednenchefidel'Institution Royale des jeunesaveuglesde Paris. EditS. Paris. 1819. 

(2) Lehrbuch zum Unterrichte der Blinden, im ihnen ihren Zustand zu erleichten, sie 
Butzlich zu bescbaftigen und sie zur burgerlichen Brauchbarkeit zu t)ilden, von Jchaan 
Wilhdm R3ein, Director des K. K. Blinden— Institutes In Wien. Wien, 1819. 



f Cenni Istorici, & p. 7, 8, 9, ed note. 
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the vestibule of the soul, is always open for thcra. Tlie exchange is rapidly 
made, because they speak the vulgar language. It would be easy to prove, 
that the Blind have several other advantages over tlie Deaf-Dumb ; but it would 
be exposing myself, without much interest, to repeat what I have already said. 
Besides, would it not be idle, to dwell too long upon a parallel between Mutiim 
and Blindness, while it is not permitted us to choose between these two afflictive 
mutilations,* which we can only alleviate, as to their consequences, where they 
exist.' ■+ 

On the immense comparative advantages of those who are blind, either finom 
birth, or accidentally, over those who are bom Deaf, and left untaught, Dr Wat- 
son, in his work, on the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, has these just ob- 
servations : — 



• Number of the Deaf and Dumb, and of the Blind. 

« Altrettantoconsiderevole e il numero de queste due classe di maggior infclicita, (vide nou 
9^11 quale giustalecomune sUtutiche deivari paesi pasM a quello di cento sordUmuti, e ^ 
mille trecento ciechi per ciascua milione de pcpolazione *' (,3]^ 

(Nota 3.) "Risguardo al nuracro di tor^muti, queste statistiche cssendo state fatteiul 
numero degli allievi di vari Istituti, ma non sulla totalita d'una popolasione, risulta p^do 
limitata All* incontro ben eccedente pare quello dei Ciechi, se non si riflette alle maggiori e 
differenti cause, dalle quali e prodotta la cecita. Per lerare ogni sospetti di esageraaone Hrfiy 
statistiche, si e osservato, che nel Cantone de Zurigo, ove nel 1809 si e aperto un Istituto de 
Ciechi, se ne trovo un numero di 261 su quelle p<^laxione de 195,000 anime. AU' apertura di 
quello in Vienna nel 1804, la sola classe d*indigente de detta citta presento 42 ilcorsi per aJtn^. 
tanti Ciechi soltanto dell* eta, e alle altre prerogative richicste per essere ammesd fragli 
alunnl gratuiti. Dal numero de 13,000 Ciechi, che la Monarchia di Prussia conterr^ibe, 
secondo il Sig. Zeune, Direttoredel R. Istituto di Ciechi, in Berlino, parebbe al isig. Klein, 
Direttoredel Ces. R. Istituto de Ciechi in Vienna, cbel'impero Austriaco,contener nopotesae 
un numero di 36,000. Con questi calcoti non si toocano le ragioni de Fisiologi, che lendono 
questadlsgraziaancora piucomune ftagli abitanti dialcuni climi, e spedalmente in paeri 
meridionaU/'rt 

f Essai ma Tinstruction des aveuglet, ou expose analytique des proccdes, employes pour 
les instruire. Far le Docteur Guillie, (Directeur General, et Medecin en chef, de Tlostitution 
Soyalc des jeuncs aveuglcs de Paris, &c.) a Paris, imprime par Ics aveugles, et se rend a leur 
benefice, a 1* Institution, Rue Saint Victor, No. 68. 1817. 8vo. pages 224. Premiere Fkrtie 
Chap. V. iiages 60, 61, 62. 

Of this work, a translation has lately been published, with this title, "An Essay, ota the 
Instruction and Amusements of the Blind ; by Dr. Guillie, Director. General, and Principal 
Physician, to the Royal Institution for the Blind, at Paris, &c. with engravings. London : 
PMnted for Richard Phillips, 1819. 8yp. p. 151. Price 8s. in boards. 

;|: Cenni Istorici, &c. &c. p. 5. . jj Do.p, 5. Nota (3). 
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'' It is not foreign to the present subject, to glance at the comparative im. 
portance of these two most important avenues to the mind. Were the point, to 
be determined, by the value of the direct sensations, transmitted to the Bensorium» 
through each of them, merely as direct sensations, there could not be any ground 
for a moment's hesitation, in pronouncing the almost infinite superiority of the 
eye to the ear ; for what is the sum of the information, that we derive horn the ear^ 
as direct sensation ?— Itis sound :—JSoundy indeed, admits of incalculable variety; 
but strip it of the value, which it derives from arbitrary associations, and it is ^tiU 
but a titilation of the organs of sense, painful, or pleasureable, according as it la 
shrill, soft, rough, discordant, or harmonious, &c. Should we, on the con- 
trary, attempt to set forth the sum of the information, that we derive from the eye, 
even as direct sensations, that is, visible impressions, it is so immense, that 
volumes would not contain a full description of it— so precious, that no woidi, 
short of those we apply to the mind itself, can adequatdy express its value; 
indeed, all languages bear witness to this, by figuratively adopting visible 
imagery, to signify the highest operations of intdlect. Expunge such imagery 
from any language, and what will be left ?— -What, in this case, must become 
of die most admired productions of human genius ? Whence, then, it may be 
asked, (as it often has been,) does it arise, that those bom Blind, have luch 
superiority of intelligence, over those bom Deaf ?— Take, (it might be said J a 
boy, nine or ten years of age, who has never seen the light, and you will find 
him conversable, and ready to give long narratives of past occurrences, &c. 
Place by his side, a boy of the same age, who has had the misfortune to be bom 
Deaf, and observe the contrast ;— the latter is insensible to all you say; be 
smiles, perhaps, and his countenance is brightened by the beams of holy light | 
he enjoys the face of nature— nay, reads, with attention, your features, and, by 
sjrmpathy, reflects your smile, or your frown ; but he remains mute— he givea 
no account of past experience, or future hopes : you attempt to draw something 
of this sort from him ; he tries to understand, and to make himself understpod, 
but he cannot ; —he becomes embarrassed ;— you feel for him, and turn away hoia. 
a scene so trying, under an impression, that, of these two children of misfortune, 
the comparison is greatly in favour of the Blind, who appears, by his language, 
to enter into all your feelings and conceptions ; while the unfortunate Deaf- 
mute can hardly be regarded as a rational being ; yet he possesses all the ad- 
vantages of visual informatipn, as direct sensation. All this is trae ; but the. 
cause of this apparent superiority of intelligenee, in the Blind, is seldom 
properly understood : it is not, that those who are Blind, possess a greater, or 
any thing like an equal stock of materials, for mental operations, however 
scanty the materials, to operate upon artificial language. Language, we have 
defined to be, tlie expression of thought ; so it is, but it is, moreover, when refined 
and methodized, the medium of thinking : its value, to man, is nearly equiva- 
lent to that of his reasoning faculty— without it, he would hardly be rationaL 
It is want of language^ and not the want of hearing, unless as being the cause 
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of the want of language, that occasions that deficiency of intelligence, or Inez- 
pansion of the reasoning faculty, so ohservable in the naturally Deaf and 
I^umb : give them but language, by which they may designate, classify, com- 
pare, and, consequently, remember, excite and express their sensationi and 
ideas, then they must surpass the originally and permanently Blind, in intel- 
lectual perspicuity, and correctness of comprehension, as far as having actual 
ideas, affixed to words and phrases, is concerned, by as mudi, as the sense of 
seeing furnishes matter for mental operations, beyond the sense of hearing, 
considered as direct sensation. It is one thing, to have a fluency of words, and 
quite another, to have correct notions, or precise ideas, annexed to them ; but 
though the ear furnishes us only with the sensation of sound, and sound, merely 
as such, can stand no comparison with the multiform, delightful, and important 
information, derived from visual impressions; yet, as sound admits of such 
astonishing variety, above all, when articulated, and is associable, at pleasure, 
in the mind, with our other sensations, and with our ideas, it becomes the in. 
dependent and ready exponent, or nom^clature, of thought, and, in this view, 
is important, indeed : it is on this account, chiefly, that the want of hearingis 
to be deplored, as a melancholy chasm in the human frame.*'* 

It will be at once observed, that, in the contrast of the Blind and the Deaf, 
by Dr. Guillie, quoted above, the author does not at all take into consideratibn, 
that the ignorance of language, to which the latter are inevitably condemned, 
unless admitted to a peculiar instruction, necessarily involves in it an ignorance 
of revelation, and of all its knowledge, that is communicated by words, whereas, 
the Blind can, from infancy, hear conversation, reading, preaching, &c. &c. 

The loss of revelation, by the Deaf, in consequence of their want of verbal 
language, is also omitted by Dr. Watson. 

It is needless, however, to dwell upon a subject, which is obvious to every 
one; I therefore return to one, which puts, in a strong point of view, the im- 
portance of educating the Deaf and Dumb— 1 mean, the possibility offilind- 
ness being superadded to their misfortune, before their instruction, in which 
case, it would become almost impossible. This is hinted at, in the following 
answer, given by Sicard^s most celebrated pupil, Massieu, to the young Mar. 
chioness of De , who asked him :— ^^ Did the Deaf and Dumb, in the Insti- 
tution, at Paris, who had been educated, think themselves unhappy ?"— 

" No ; because we seldom lament that, which we never possessed, or Imow 
we can never be in possession of ; but should the Deaf and Dumb become Blind, 
they would think themselves unhappy, because sight is the finest, the most 
useful, and the most agreeable of all the (four) senses. Besides, we are amply 
indemnified for our misfbrtune, by the signal favour of expressing, by gestures, 



♦ Watflou'd Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, Vol. i. page 4i)— 65. 
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«nd by writing, our ideas, oar thoughts, and our feelings, and, likewise, \}y 
bemg able to read books, and manuscripts.*** 

The conclusion of this answer, shews, that Massieu only contemplated, in it, 
the educated Deaf and Dumb ; for the uneducated have no substitate for hearing 
or speech, and no indenmification for the want of language. 

To the same question, with respect to the educated Deaf and Dumb, by die 
same lady, Clerc, now one of the masters of the American Asylum, at Hartford, 
Connecticut, gave the following answer, which, though as acute, is obviously 
defective, and as illogical, and is, indeed, like it, quite deceptive, in conse- 
quence of the ambiguity of the word, *^ regretter*" 

'*Qui na rien eu, n*a rien perdu, et qui n*a rien perdu, n*a rlen a r^gretter ; 
or, les sourds-muets n*ont jamais entendu, ni parle ; done ils n*ont perdu ni Toule, 
ni la parole, et par consequent ne peuvent regretter ni Tune ni Tautre. Or, qui 
narien a regretter, ne peutetremalheureux ; done les sourds-muets nesont, ni ne 
peuvent etre malheureux. D'ailleurs c^est une grande consolation pour eux, que 
de pouvoir remplacer Touie par Tecriture, et la parole par les signes.*'*!- 

Sicard had never met with such a case ; but he had, in the preliminary dis- 
course, attached to his ^' Cours d^instruction d'lm Sourd^muet de naissance,'* 
(p. li.-~lvi.) thrown out the following ideas, as to the possibility of dieir in- 
itruction :— 

^*But if there should be found some Deaf-mute, for whom this mode of com- 
sbunicating, (by the eye,) would be impossible, if the sense of sight also should 
be wanting to these unfortunates ; if, — ^in the order of the exceptions of nature — 
if, — amidst her afflicting mutilations,— we should find, in our paths, one, Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind .:{: at the same time, what would be our means ? At what an 
immense distance would he be &om other men, — this being, so cruelly degraded ! 
How great, and how difficult to fill up, would be the interval, between him and 



^ Art of Instructing the Infant Deaf and Dumb, by John Pauncefurth Arrowsmith. Lon- 
ion. 1819. Introd. p. i. 

f This answer, I find, in a little book, which is sold at the Deaf and Dumb Institution, In 
Paris, containing portraits of De h*E^ee, Sicard, Massieu, and Clerc, with the manual a^>h». 
l)et,&c. &C. Engraved by Aubert, a Deaf and Dumb pui^ 

f Deafy Dumb, and Blind, 

** 11 oaso di sordo-mutoleaMa aocompa^atoda cecita, non e certo comune, ma non e pero 
emiraro, oorae lopensate. Quattro o cinque sono stati proposti all* InstitutoNazionalede 
Sordo-muti di Dublino, (iO)t| ed onone ridi io stesso in Genova, nel mille ottocento cinque. 



\\ See IriA Deaf and Dumb Report,— Third, pages SS, 24 ; and Fourth, pages 22, 23. 

M 2 
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iu! Whfltinfttructor could be given to this child, 80 afflicted? Woulditbe 
that of the Dumb ? But aU his art is limited to rendering thought visible— to 
lepreMbting^ to the organ of material sight, the opeiations of the intelkctnal 
eje; andthis unfortunate, who hae this organ, has ndt ita aenft. Shall wd 
confide his education to him, whose talent, purely mechanical, instead of eon« 
fining itself U> ezerdaing the hands of the Blind, in useful labours, only teadies 
them useless tricks of sleight, and makes of these unfortunates, only jugglera 
and mountebanks ? But what could h» teach to a being, who cannot hear ?— 
And, besides, c'estbien demusiqnequ*il s'agiticL" 

*-^ WhsX can the hand of the instructor effect, in the head of the pupil, when 
the tongue cannot ^Lpress any sound, when the ear cannot bear any,— when the 
physiognomy keeps silence, also? 

'' I believe I have proved, that, from the beginning, man had two means of 
communication, for the expression of his ideas ; that, instead of choosing a 
sonoxous imitation, he might have decided for manual signs ; why should not 
these signs here come to our assistance ? for, if the eyes fail us, for seeing these 
signs, have not we still the hands to touch them ? And if the shades of night 
do not prevent Massieu from seeing, with his hands, what mine expiess to him, 
why, during the day, which is, to them^ a profound night, should not our Deaf 
and Blind rauto see it, also ? 

'^ Ah ! if the trial of it, which I would wish to make, were not useless ; if, as 

I have done for the Deaf-mute, I should succeed in giving intelligence to such 

a one, so great a success would make me more happy, than even he could be, 

who would be its object and cause. 

^* My illustrious predecessor dared to flatter himself so. He did not fear to 



« 
Dellediligenzecaritatevoli troverebt>ono forse ben molti eflBcri,cfae giacciono seoiuMciiiti, in 

questo muerabile stato di quasi universale privazione.'*f 

" Unaltra claMeti 8artiM)e d*indiyidui anoora piu sgraziati per essere privi di vista, e nel 
tempo stesso di udito,ediloqueIa. II case pero e tanto raro, cbe finora non mioonsta esser. 
senepresentatoalcunonellelstituzioni de Sordumuti, ni diCiechi,intuttal'Aliemagna,ed il 
Nord ; e non si ridurrabe che ad una forse yaga annotazione di due di questi individui in 
l8co:tia,di uno in Francia, ed'uno portato da Plater, autore de xvi. secolo : ne da ammettersi 
sarebbeii fenomeno descritto nella BiMioth : Britann : Mars 1814, sulia persona di Miss Mar- 
* gberita Mac- Avoy,^ che facevasi leggere col polpastrello del dito indice. D'altronde, sicconfe 
I'atti vita dell' anima de quest* individui e ristretta ai soli organi del gusto, dcU' odorato, edel 
tatto, iqualiorganiperciorendondd'una rafflnatczza portcnfosaj cositutti gUstudi finora 
fatti per ogni ocoorrenaa, non tenderrebbero che ad occupare la loro mente, e Ic loro braaeia in 
Oggetiidi nessima utilita, ma puramente di curiosita per !a diilicolta superata."^ 



f Osservazione all' opuscolo, '* Cenni Storici," &c. p. 23. 
t This wonuin was proved to be an impostor. 
^ Cenni Istorici,&c. p. 5. Nota (2). 
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offer, through the public journals, to undertake an education, which had always 
appeared impossible, even after his success with the Deaf had accustomed bdief 
to the greatest wonders. The following are the means, which he communicated 
to me : — 

'* An alphabet, in poHshed steel, should serve him to form the nomentlatore 
- of stosible objects, &nd of actions, the knowledge of which could be subjected 
to the sense of touch. He hoped to floniliarize the hands of the pupils, to all 
these characters, and to make his fingers supply the place of his eyes, to maka 
him touch the object, with one hand, and to make him distinguish its name; 
Urith the other. His geniud, doubtless, would have corrected the rest, as he 
proceeded. 

'^ I cannot conceal from myself, that here difficulties would spring up, at every 
iStep ; for hoW could we agree, without ever seeing or hearing eadi other, upon the 
connection to be established, between the object and its sign 9 I should think, wt 
ought to make use of instinct* 1 would give to the pupil, aso agreeable object^ 
only when he should be willing to apply himsdf to retaining its name, to making 
its sign, to combining its characters. This first step would, perhaps, be fol- 
lowed by a second ; which would be the distinction of the qualities, or modes of 
objects. Colours, as well as sound, would not enter, (one may readily per- 
ceive,) into our scale ; but the forms of bodies, which are capable of being sub- 
ject to touch, should be the base dP this new metaphysics, and the first degrees 
of this education, and since, by analogy, the qualities whidi strike the sight, 
have conducted the Deaf-Ihimb to the discovery of qualities* purely abstract, 
moral, and intellectual ; why should not those, which strike the sense of touch, 
lead us to the same end ? The processes,, of which this Woiik wiU present a 
table, would only need, in order to serve the Deaf and Blind mute, to be ]Nre- 
sented in leli^. The changes, which must be made in it, would be pointed 
out tons, by necessity. He would become, as the Deaf-mute has often been, 
the master of his imtructor. His successive advances would indicate, at each 
step, the new step, which it would be necessary to make. Instead of speaking 
to the eyes, we should speak to the hands. 

^' May such a sjrstem of education be only an object of bare speculation, and 
^ts application never become necessary ! May no child ever be bom, so unfor- 
tunate as to have, instead of the ear, and the eye, only the hand ! But as such 
a deviation from nature is, unfortunately, but too possible, let us consider, 
beforehand, the means o£ repairing it. To restore a man to society, to hia 
family, to himself ; and to restore to him society, his friends, and his family, 
would be an enjoyment too sweet, and a conquest too noble, to permit us to cast 
away all h<^e " 

The Abbe Des Champs, in his Cours Elementaire D'Education des Sourds et 
Muets, &c p* 168—177, dirows out some ideas, on the instruetion of the Deaf- 
Dumb and Blind bom. 
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In the obitnarjrof the Oentlenum^s Magazine, for Nov. 1808, page 1041^ lithe 
following statement : — 

*' Hannah Lamb, of Burleigh^traet, Strand, aged nine years, Deaf, Dumb, 
and F2ind. She had been put to bed, about nine o*clock, at night, and her 
mother went up to the work-shop, to speak to the father, who is an iTory and 
metal turner, and on her return, she found the child burnt, in a dreadful man- 
ner, having left the bed, to sit by the fire, where, it is supposed, a lighted cinder 
fell upon her garment, and set it hi flames, of which, her unhappy situation 
prevented her alarming any one, and obtaining assistance. After iftt^ gtiiahing 
four hours, she expired.*' 



In Dr. Watson's book, on the instruction of the Deaf, we have a short 
count of another melancholy instance, of a boy. Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, about 
whom, Mr. Dugald Stewart, and Mr. Wardrop, have published such interesting 
works. The following letter, from the celebrated Surgeon Astley Cooper, to 
Dr. Watson, will give some idea of his situation :— 

"My Dear Sir, 

'^ The boy, whom I mentioned to you, as having been bom Deaf, and Blind 
ftom congenital cataracts, was brought to my house, by Mr. Saunders, oculist. 
When he was led into my parlour, he put hi's hands to the wall, and felt around 
the room, untUhe met with a chair, on which he placed himself: a key was 
given him, with whidi, he immediately began to strike his teeth, and from 
which, he seemed to derive great satisfaction. In lieu of the key, a piec^ of 
wood was put into his hand ; he struck his teeth, two or three times, with it, 
and threw it from him, with a whining noise, and with a frequent lateral mo- 
tion of his body, expressive of uneasiness and disappointment; but upon a Icey 
being agf^in presented to him, he beat his teeth, with great apparent pleasure, 
and seemed to wish to continue the gratification, for a length of time. I wrote 
to Mr. Saunders, for further particulars, and he gave me the following ac- 
count: — 

^' The lad*s name is Mitchel, son of the Rev. James Mitchel, of Arddagh, 
Inverness. His age, I thinlc, about ten years, very strong, and apparently 
healthy. He was tractable, and his £either, and friends, managed him very 
easily, for, after being gently patted by the hand, he would readily submit 
to their direction and guidance, for the accomplishment of any ordinary 
purpose. 

'* As soon as he came into the room, he walked around it, and traversed it, 
feeUng every article of furniture. He had the custom of feeling every one, and 
of running his hands up and down their limbs, as if to judge of their stature. 
If any thing pleased him, he patted his stomach, as if that wgan had, in the 
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course of his existence, given him most pleasuie, and he instinctively rtfen'ed 
to it, for the expression of ddight. His principal amusement, consisted in 
hammering his teeth, with some elastic substance, as a key; and he was very angry, 
when checked, by the substitution of some other substance, incapable of vibitu 
tion. When I attempted the operation for cataract, his friends lost their 
power of managing him; but when liberated from the restraint, necessary on 
that occasion, he was equally tractable, as before, and seemed perfectly free 
from all weakness : he would not, however, suffer me to approach him, aftmr- 
wards, without great difficulty^ distinguishing me by the nose. 

^ I am yours, very tndy, &C. 

" AsTLEY Cooper.*^ 

*' The ease of James Mitchel, in Scodand,f frunlri^ evident proof of the 
external seiises not producing the affective and intdlectual fiieukiet, but df 
their being mere intermedia between the external world, and the intemal men- 
tal powers. As this caseis of the utmost importance, I shall state it, wiA 
some details, drawing upon the accounts published by Dt. OoidgA, Dugidd 
Stewart, and James Wardrop, as weU as aH I leamt from hb sister, oh a visit I 
paid to Nairn. 

'' Be was bom on the 11th of November, 1795, Deaf and BUnd, of intdU- 
gent parents. It may be supposed, that he is not without some internal sense 
of hearing, since he takes great pleasure in striking hard bodies upoti'his fiwa- 
teeth, which he sometimes continues to do, for hours together. * When a bundi 
of keys,' says Dr. Gordon, ^was given to him, he se^ed ^lem, with great 
avidity, and tried each, separately, by suspending it loosely between two of- his 
fingers, so as to allow it to vibrate freely ; and after tiftgliiig all of them anmiffrt 
his teeth, in this manner, he generally selected one from ilie others, the sound 
of which seemed to please him most. This was one of his most fkvourite aamse- 
ments, and it was surprising, how long it would arrest his attention, and with 
what eagerness he would, on all occasions, renew it. Mr. Brougham, having 
observed this circumstance, brought to him a musical snuff-box, and placed it 
between his teeth. This seemed not only to excite his wondfer, but to aflbrd 
him exquisite delight ; and his frtther, and his sister, who were present, xe- 
marked, that they had never seen him so much interested, on any former occa- 
sion. While the instrument continued to play, he kept k closely between his 
teeth, and when the airs were ended, he continued to hold die box to his mouth, 
and to examine it minutely, with hisfegers, expressing, by his gttstuies, and 
hj his countenance, great curiosity.' 



♦ Wat«on*8 Inrtniction of the Deaf and Dumb, i. p. M, 85, fl6,G7. 
f Hie followiDg abridged account of Mitchel, is taktea from apuntbeim's Works. 
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<< He was always possessed of so much of the sense of sight, as to be able to 
distinguish day from night, and to perceive bright colours, particularly white 
and red. He was fond of shutting the house-door, or window-shutters, and re- 
maining, for a considerable time, with his eyes fixed on some small hole, or 
chink, through which, the sun*8 rays penetrate. He, however, seemed to derive 
no information from sight, as he always turned away his head, while examin- 
ing the bodies presented to him. 

^^ His senses of touch and smell were very acute, and, by their assistance, he 
was soon able to distinguish things and persons, strangers, and those of hh 
family. *• When a stranger approached him,' says Mr. Wardrop, *■ he eagerly 
b^gan to touch some part of his body, commonly taking hold of his arm, which 
he held near his nose, and after two or three strong inspirations through his 
nostrils, appeared decided in his opinion. If it happened to be unfavourable, 
he suddenly went to a distance, With the appearance of disgust; if favooraUe, 
he showed a disposition to become more intimate, and expressed, by his ooun^ 
tenance, more or less satisfaction.' When I visited him, in 1816, his sister told 
me, that, of late yean, he had made less use of his smell than formerly, in 
making himself acquainted with external objects, and no fact has shown, that 
he ever distinguished the presence of any one, by the smell alone. In the yeai 
1808, the drums of both ears were pierced, the one by Sir Astley Cooper, the 
other by the late Mr. Saunders. In 1810, when fourteen years of age, Mr. 
Wardirop performed an operation on his right eye, which enabled him to see 
•nrrotthding objects, if not very minute. He nevertheless continued to examine 
every thing, with his other senses, as if he had been totally Blind and Deaf. 
He is most attracted by red, and looks longer at it than at any other colour ; 
;lhen comes white; and after that, yellow. He gathers together, in the fields, 
flowers of the same kind. He cannot measure, exactly, the distance of the 
objects from him, but he puts out his hand In their direction, and examines 
them in the mode already stated. This young man, though deprived of the 
two principal senses of reUtion, was, from infancy, anxious to acquire know" 
ledge of external objects. He also manifested the different feelings, without 
liaving been able to observe them in other persons. 

'' He was always fond of young children ; he took them affectionately in his 
aims, but never associated with, nor joined in the amusements of boys of his 
own age. He, however, liked the company of the boy, who attended him !n 
hisezcuzaions, in order to keep him from dangerous situations. Early in life, 
he was uneasy, when his attepdants were changed ; later, he was less sensible 
to it. He was very much attached to his relations. Dr. Gordon had mentioned, 
that Mitchel was not sorrowful at his father's funeral ; that he moved rapidly 
amopg the crowd, touching almost every body, and examining some very 
minutely. The Rev. Thomas Macfarlane, on the contrary, in a letter to Mr. 
Olennie, of Aberdeen, dated the 7th of May, 1812, positively says, ^ When the 
coifin, which enclosed his Other's corpse, was brought from the house, and 
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placed upon chairs, in the court before the manse, previcms to the interment, I 
approached to the coffin, and soon after, saw James Mitchel come from the 
house, in considerable agitation. He turned about, rapidly, and snuffed very 
much, evidently guiding himself by the smell. He directly approached the 
coffin, smelled it most eagerly, for several seconds, then laid himself down upon 
the lid, on his face, and embraced the coffin, while his countenance discovered 
marks of the most lively sorrow. I stood close by him ; and, after a short 
time, patted his head, once or twice, upon which, he rose, and returned into 
the house. This occurred immediately, upon the coffin being brought out, 
and about twenty minutes before it was lifted, in order to be carried to the 
church-yard. As the accuracy, on this subject, has been doubted, I purposdy 
delayed writing to you, till I should have an opportunity of conversing with 
the Rev. Pryce Campbell, minister of Ardensien, brother-in-law to Mrs. 
Mitchel, who was present at the funeral, and by whose direction, every thing 
was conducted. I fell in with this gentleman. I took an opportunity of asking 
him, if he observed any marks of sorrow about James Mitchel, on the day of 
his father's funeral. He replied, that he observed the most unequivocal marks 
of grief in his countenance, and added a circumstance, which escaped my 
notice, that when the coffin was about to be lifted, in order to be carried to the 
chureh-yard, James Mitchel clung to it, endeavouring to prevent it being car- 
ried away, and he, (Mr. Campbell,) was obliged to remove him from it, by 
force.* Both these gentlemen remark, that the circumstances, mentioned by 
Dr. Grordon, of Mitchel's running through the crowd, and touching every per- 
son, do not amount to a proof, that he was insensible to the loss he had sus- 
tained. In acting thus, Mitchel was merely examining the assemblage of 
people around him, and, in this instance, his curiosity overcame his grief. He 
went, several mornings, to visit the grave ; patted, gently, the turf, which had 
been laid over it ; and, at last, as if hopeless of his father's return, became sor- 
rowful, even to tears. Shortly after his father^s death, his mother being unwell, 
and confined to bed, he was observed to weep. Afterwards, the mother left 
Arddach, and went to Nairn. James Mitchel returned three times, to visit 
his former habitation. On his first visit, he went through the difierent apart* 
ments of the manse, examined the furniture, and having done so, betrayed an 
anxiety to be gone, and returned directly to Nairn. On the other visit, several 
workmen were employed, taking down the kitchen. He stood some time, evi- 
dently very mucli displeased at what was going forward, and then went away, 
without having been prevailed on to enter the house. On his third visit, the 
manse was repaired, and he came home in good humour ; and to communicate 
what he had observed, to his sister, he lifted his hands, one after the other, in 
succession, from the floor, towards the ceiling of the room. In the year 1814, 
he had a severe illness, during the course of which, he took a particular fancy 
to his aunt, his father's sister, who was, at that time, living with his mother, 
and insisted on her sitting constantly by him. It happened, that his sister was 
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taken unwell, before his own perfect recovery, and he would not now allow this 
aunt to sit down near him, but always made signs that she should go up sturs, 
where his sister was, nor did he rest till he had made good his point. He 
showed a wish to get up stairs, himself, and upon being brought up, seemed 
quite satisfied, when his sister patted him, and shook hands with l^m. Tbus 
there can be no doubt of his affection and consideration for others. 

'^ He is generally placid, and of a mild temper, but if too much teazed, or if 
interrupted in his amusements, he is irritated, and sometimes gets into 
paroxysmsof violent rage, when he tears his clothes. He is now grown up, 
and no longer under the control of his mother and sister. He is cautious, but 
not timid. H e would formerly take food from no one, but his parents and sister. 
From infjEUicy, he has been fond of retiring to a dark comer, and kindling a 
light. He continues to dislike darkness : after nightfall, he seems happy in 
reaching a room, where there is a candle, or afire. Means have been used, to 
teach him to make baskets ; but he wants application to finish any thing, and 
throws the materials into the fire ; yet he knows, from experience, the danger 
of fire, water, and sharp instruments. He has frequently amused himself with 
a dead fowl, in the kitchen, placing it repeatedly on its legs, and laughing, when 
it fell. He was allowed to touch his father's corpse ; as soon as he felt it, he 
shrunk away. This was the first time he had ever touched a dead body. 
Several years later, a neighbour, who had frequently indulged him with a pipe 
and tobacco, died. His sister brought him to the room, where the body lay, 
and allowed him to feel it This he did, very readily, not shrinking away, as 
formerly, when he touched his father. He even seemed rather anxious to ex- 
amine it : when he had so done, he stood, for a few seconds, rather thought- 
fully, and then smiled. He now retired, willingly ; but not before he showed, 
that he recognised the person, and was sensible of what had happened. This 
he did, by making his usual sign for smoking, and by putting his hand to the 
ground, his sign for interment. 

'• He seems now apprehensive of d)ring. When, in 1814, he wa6 so much re- 
duced, as to be incapable of walking, without support, he could not be pre- 
vailed on to lie a single day in bed. He watched the first appearance of dawn, 
and insisted on being dressed, immediately ; thinking, probably, that he would 
not die out of bed. He could bear to see nothing white near his bed, or even in 
the room with him, when unwell. Several times, something white being, by 
accident, thrown across the foot of his bed, he appeared most unhappy, till it 
was removed ; and even when linen was put to the fire, to air. he was in the 
greatest possible distress. This dislike was explained, from his having always 
seen dead bodies laid out in white. 

^^ He always took pleasure in makinj^ prisoners of other persons, by lockings 
them in the stable, or in a room, laughing and jumping about, all the while. 
His sister sent him, one day, with a halfpenny, to buy two pipes. . He under- 
stood the signs, went out to a shoemaker's house, where they were to be had. 
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liim, and giving him to understand, that he ought to have bmu^t two, h|s 
sister insisted on his going ta fetch the second. He then unbuttoned his cogt, 
and laughing heartily, produced the second pipe. The jSunday afUr this, wh^ 
his sister gave him a halfpenny, as usual, in church, to put into the poor's bo^ ^ 
he placed it between his teeth, like a pipe, and laughed, but she having giv^n 
him a shake, he dropped it into the box. When I saw him, he was allowed 
four pipes of tobacco a-day. His love of smoking being w^ known, s^v^ral 
persons, in Nairn, gave him tobacco, when they met him in the street, but thiy 
he never produced, until he had had his daily allowance at home. He used, 
formeily, to break his pipe, as soon as. it was smoked out; he now makes each 
serve twice, before he breaks it* When he has received tobacco from strangers, 
however, it serves much oftener, ab he is aware, that two a-day are his allow- 
ance. They once gave him a more durable pipe, but he threw it away. lie di4 
the same With old shoes, in order not to be fcHrced, by his parents, to put th^ m 
on any more. It is quite certain, thathe has ideas of property. He once, at no 
.^reat distance from the manse, met a person, riding a horse, which had been 
purchased, a few weeks before, firom his noother. On feeling the ^niipiij^ be 
seemed instantly to recognise it. The rider dismounted, to see how Mitehd 
would behave, and was much amused to find, that he led the horse to his 
mother's stable, took off the saddle and bridle, put com before him, and than 
withdrew, locking the door, and putting the key in his pocket. 

*^ He is extremdy fond of walking and running about, of riding, and of bodily 
exercise in general. Since his sight has improved, he makes long excursions, 
but he always returns to his meals. When yet a child, he attempted to In^ld 
small houses, with turf, leaving little openings, resembling windows. For 
hours, he employed himsdf, ui the bed of the river, which runs within a £ew 
yards of the house, selecting stones of a round shape, nearly of the same weight, 
and having a certain degree of smoothness. These he placed, in a circular 
form, on the bank, and then seated himself in the middle. He often floated 
pieces of wood on thewateh He always liked, smooth bodies. He often w» 
deavoured to smooth sticks or rods, with his teeth, or caused the boy, who At- 
tended him, to smooth them, with a knife. 

^' He early showed a great partiality to new clothes ( aflter the measure is 
taken, nothing else seems to occupy his mind x he literally perseoutes the tailor 
•and shoemaker, until his coat or shoes are finished : he is their guest, mondng, 
noon, and night. He prffers persons well dressed, to those who are Jiot. Ha 
never liked to take his regular meals in the kitchen, yet on coming home, be* 
fore dinner-time, he inll take a potatoe from the servant. He partlcnlaily 
eovLTts the good opintbn of his sister, and if made aware that he has done yniqg, 
<nr has ofT^ded her, or his mother, he shows evident sorrow. 

^* In the following anecdote, a peculiar proof d his Idndaess wlllbe fSoiand* 

« N 
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He had once received a severe wound in his foot, during the cure of which, he 
usually sat by the fire, his foot resting on a low stool. More than a year after- 
wards, a servant-boy, with whom he used to play, happened to be confined, 
fjTom a similar cause. Young Mitchel, perceiving that his companion remained 
longer in one situation than usual, examined him attentively, and seemed 
quickly to discover, by the bandages on his foot, the reason of his confinement. 
Heimmediately went up to a garret, sought from amidst several other pieces of 
furniture, the little footstool, which had formerly supported his own wounded 
limb, brought it down, in his hand, to the kitchen, and placed the servant-boy *• 
foot gently upon it. 

*' It is difficult to say, whether he has any notion of religion. He accom- 
panics his relations to church, behaves quietly, and kneels at family prayen. 
Three months after his father*s death, a clergyman being in the house, on a 
Sunday evening, he pointed to his father's Bible, and then made a sign that the 
family should kneel. Did he so, by habit alone ? 

^^ James Mitchel has always shown an inquisitive turn of mind, great 
memory, and an eminent degree of judgment and reflection . Dr. Gordon said, 
*■ The knowledge, which he has derived from the senses of touch, taste, and 
emell, seems fully as extensive, as what any penon of the most perfect faculties 
might be supposed to acquire, if he could, by any contrivance, be prevented from 
using his eyes and ears, for the same period of time, from the moment of birth, 
and in the same retired situation of country. The train of his tlioughts seems 
to be regulated by the same principles, as that of the soundest minds. His ac- 
tions neither indicate incoherence nor fatuity ; but every thing he does, appears 
capable of being easily traced to rational motives." And I might add, tefuf 
not^ since his brain is very well organized ! Indeed, he always felt an internal 
desire to acquire knowledge. He every day 'explored ground, where he had 
not been before. He wished to become acquainted with every thing, that fell 
into his hands. He amused himself in visiting the carpenter's, or otiier trades- 
men's shops, handling their implements, and trying to discover, what they were 
engaged about. He knows the uses, to which aU common things were put, and 
pleased, whentheuseof any thing, with which he is not acquainted, is com- 
municated to him. 
^^Qnoe, when still young, he was caught creeping on his hands and knees, 
< a nanow wooden bridge, which crossed the river, at a point, where the 
tticam k nlhcrxleep and rapid. His father, wishmg to discourage him from 
«adi a paOoas attempt again, oirdered a servant to push him off, and plunge 
Mm, owe cr twice, into theriver. This measure had the desired effect. But 
/■■w !•*«» hating got angry with the servant-boyy as they were play- 
(Att|tiiaboat»het«d[him, plunged him into the water, and drew him 
ft M he hidboai Mnred himadf, on ^ former occasion. He was soon 

which other persons eigoyed. He sometimes pro- 
tcmioiiB; botiinding any obstacle, he waited till his boj 
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arrived, and assisted him . He now goes alone to great distances, for instance, 
from Nairn to Fort George. He easily learned to measure time. On one occa- 
sion, his mother went from home, and he seeming anxious about her, his sister 
bent his head, gently, as laying it on a pUlow, and shutting his eyes, once for 
each night the mother was to be absent, in order to show him, that he would 
sleep so many times, before her return. 

*'*' In this way, too, it was signified to him, how many days were to pass,. be- 
fore his new clothes would be made. His ready interpretation of signs showed 
a considerable share of reflection. He used natural signs, all addressed to the 
sight of those, with whom he conversed. When hungry, he approaches hit 
mother or sister, touches them, in an expressive manner, carries his hand to 
his mouth, and points towards the apartment, or cupboard, where the eatables 
are usually kept. He is quite alive to proper and regular behaviour ; his sister 
expresses her satisfaction or displeasure, by different manners of touching hit 
head or shoulder. Gentle tapping is a sign of satisfaction ; a quick slap, of 
displeasure. He indicates riding on horseback, by raising his foot, and bringing 
the fingers of each hand, together, under the sole,, in imitation of a stirrup. 
When he wants to go ta-bed, he inclines his head sidewards, as if to lay it on a 
pillow. He indicates a shoemaker, by imitating, with his arms, a shoemaker*« 
motions, in pulling Ms thread $ so, also, a taUor, by the motions made in 
sewing. 

^^ From the preceding fieusts, it follows, that Mitchel's mind displays a great 
share of native strength, and is destitute only of the vehicles of its exhibition, 
the eyes, and the ears, (and the mouth,) 

*' It is, certainly, a great pity, that he received no education, sincenone of hia 
powers is (are) dormant. By means of touch, he might have been taught many 
artificial signs ; but the internal activity of his mind is lost to those around him, 
and, consequently, to the study of mankind. At all events, he furnishes an evi- 
dent proof, that there are innate dispositions, and that the external senses are 
not the cause of the afifective and intellectual faculties.*' 

The following occurs in the Third Report of the Irish Deaf and Dumb Instk 
tution, (p. 23, 24.) and the Fourth Report, (p. 22, 23.)>- 

" Of the many cases, which came under the notice of the Committee, and 
which were excluded, either by jtmr fundamental laws, or by the want of 
funds, they would only select one, which was brought before them, by a bene- 
volent individual, in the North of Ireland, and which is marked with circum- 
stance^^ of peculiar melancholy. Theperson alluded to, is a young man, now 
27 years old, who, from the age of seven, has been deprived of the faculties of 
seeing and hearing, and has grown up to manhood, without any other means of 
holding intercourse with his fellows, but what he can derive from the sense of 
touch. Three or four other similar cases have come to the knowledge of your 
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Committee ; and it may be useful to observe, that they have all been the con^ 
sequence of that scourge, which prejudice would still inflict on the human race, 
.—the small pox. 

" iTiis unfortunate insulated being is precluded, by your fundamental regu- 
lations, from any claim to the benefits of this Institution ; but it has occuired 
to the Committee, that if a competent number of persons would associate in an 
undertaking, to contribute annually, the small pittance, necessary for his main- 
ienance, he might be placed in some part of the establishment ; and it Would 
form an interesting part of the duty of some of the more advanced pupils, to 
endeavour to convey to him ideas, through the only medium, by which it li 
now possible, namely, his remaining senses, and especially that of feeKhg :— a 
process, tedious, difficult, and extremely undertain at best, but which may 
serve, if at all successful, or even if attempted unsuccessfully, to exhibit new 
phenomena, to the enquirer into the structure of the human mind.'*— 

— ."Theiatt Report mentioned the melancholy case of a young man. Deaf, 
IKmib, and Blind. A sufficient sum having been subscribed for his mainte^ 
hance, he was admitted into the Institution. Lately, however, he was attacked 
by a severe febrile illiless, and was consequently removed to the Fcvet Hospitai 
6f the House of IndUst^ ; he was there «arefully attended,' undet the ey« of a 
friend ; but gradually sunk under the complaint, and was at last released by 
death, from his sbjoutning in a world, which has seldom, perhaps, wittiessted 
more accumulated deprivation, since the day when one possessed with a devil. 
Blind and Dumb, was brought unto th\B Stm and Lord of David. As in that 
instance, however, in the present world, we know ; so in this, We belieVC) that 
fa the future, the same almighty power, can make the Blind and the Deaf botfa 
tt) speak and see.** 

The following occuts in pages 167—169 of the "Scrap Book, or Selection cif 
interesting and authentic Anecdotes,'* published in Dublin, 1825, IJmo. by the 
Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor of Ireland, as one of their 
mwt valuable, and almost unDbjectionable set of cheap books for the poor (-^ 

Deaf, Dumb, and Blind American Girl. 

The following interesting accoimt appeared in an American paper of the 
year 1817. 

*' I heard a benevolent lady mention the name of Julia Brace, a girl about 
feleven years old, living hi the vicinity of Hartford, who is afflicted with the 
triple calamity of Blindness, Deafness, and Dumbness, having lost the senses 
tif sight and hearing, by the violence of a typhus fever, at the age of four yetts. 
On visiting her, I learned the following facts and anecdotes, whidi I relate tm 
yoaramttiemietit. 



' *^ Her fonn and featuies are regular and well-proportioned. Her temper k 
wtUd and affectionate. She is much attached to her infant sister ; often passes 
her hand over the mouth and eyes of the child, in order to ascertain whether it 
is oying, and soothes its little distresses, with all the assiduity and success, 
of a talkative or musical nurse. All objects, which she can readily handle, 
' she applies to her lips, and rarely fails in determining their character. If any 
thing is too huge for examination in this way, she makes her fingers the inter- 
preters of their texture and properties, and is seldom miat^lrenr She idll beat 
apples, or other fruit, from the tree, and select the best, with as much judg- 
ment, as if she possessed the faculty of sight. She often wanders in the fields 
and gathers flowers, to which she is directed, by the pleasantness of their odour. 
Her sense of smelling is remarkably exquisite, and <q>pears to be an asststani 
guide with her fingers and lips. 

^' A gentleman, Qne day, gave her a small fan. She enquired of herHps 
what it was ; and on being informed, returned it ta the gentleman's pocket. 
The mother observed, that Julia already possessed one fan; she probably 
thought, thatapt^er would be superfluous. The gentleman gave the same 
Ian to a neighbouring girl, whom Julia was in the habit of Siting. She went 
a few days after» to visit her companion, whose toys she passed under the re* 
view ofherflngers and lips, and among other things, the fan, the identity of 
which she instantly discovered, and again restored to the pocket of the gentle* 
rnaOi who happened to be present. 

*•* She feels and admirer mantlepiece ornaments, and never breaks or ixijuiet 
the most brittle furniture, even in a strange room. 

^* A gentleman once made several experiments, with a view of satisfying 
himself, whether she really had the discernment, which she was reported tq 
possess. Among other arts for effecting his objects, he pretended to carry away 
her infant sister. She immediately detected the cheat, by ascertaining that his 
umbrella remained on the table. She then went out of the door, and picked 
the head of a large thistle, in full bloom, brought it in, smelling it as she came, 
and offered it to the gentleman, apparently as a nosegay. He reached out hit 
hand ; but instead of giving it, she archly- pricked his hand, by way of retort for 
his freedom in testmg her sagacity.** 

1 hope to be able to insert, in the Appendix, another interesting account, of a 
Deaf, Dumb, and Blind girl, in Paris.. 

The following, which treats of the means of communication, between the 
Blind and the Deaf and Dumb, forma Chapter IX. of Ouillie on the Instruction 
of the Blind. 

'* One is astonished at the facility, with which the Blind communicate with 
the Deaf-Dumb, and cannot. conceive, how this communication can take place,, 
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h iV thsm Mtegg, deptiv<ed of the organs, Which are most indispensable for the 
Mffleetiial ftiisetioas. The reader will learn, with pleasure, what was the 
ioi^fin of tihe rdations, Aat are established, in Pai4s, between these two de- 
graded classes in natore, and by what means, the Blind and the Deaf-Damb 
Cfune to understand each other, long before any one had thought of seeking a 
toMthod for instructing them. These detuls, fatiguing, perhaps, to those, who 
atfe strangers to beneficence, will not be without interest, to those feeling and 
^llttierous souls, who dMight in alleviating misfortune. 

^ Bnring the time that thorlnstitutions of the Blind, and of the Deaf-Dumh, 
were united, in the former Convent of the Cdestins, the pupils of the two estab- 
iiMMientS, brought together by their habitation, but separated by their infirmity, 
tMeitvourtfd to establish, between themselves, means of communication. The 
heads of the two houses, far from disapproving of diis connexion, 'favoured it^ 
Mhg convinced, that it could not bat be advantageous to creatures, whom a 
wMt of confraternity in misfortune, invited to seek eadi other mutually. They 
Imd lUreitdy receSved, both the one and the other, some instruction ; for I cannot 
Itaftgine, what would be Aemode of communication, that could be established 
between Blind and Deaf-Bumb persons, who were wtdiout insthiction. Their 
situation would be, I suppose, that of a child, without experience, that must 
he shown every thing. Therefore, it is not of the Blind, in a state of ntitute, 
tilatl am going to speak, but of the Blind, instructed. 

'^ Wlien the Blind had learned, that the Deaf-Dumb spoke to each 6iher, ih die 
a&r)c,by writing on their back, they conceived, that this method ought to suc- 
ceed with them, to understand them, and, in fact, it did succeed ; diis new lan- 
guage soon became common to the two families. The Deaf-Dumb, however, 
Vho found it tiresome, to let that be written on their back, which they could see 
petFecdy well, attempted to make the Blind write in the air, as they do them. 
JBelves : this means, which was as slow as the former, appeared to them, besides, 
uncertain, because the Blind wrote ill in this way. They proposed, therefore, 
to make use of the characters, used by the latter, but these characters, not 
being able to be transported easily, the Dumb taught the Blind their manual 
alphabet, and the former, by sight, the latter, by toudi, recognised, easily, by 
the inspection of their fingers, the letters, that are formed, by their difitn«tit 
cdlnbinations : however, this manual alphabet, only exhibiting words, retarded 
conversation, amazingly. They felt the jmnt of a more rapid communication^ 
and the Blind learned the theory of the signs of the Deaf and Dumb : Then, each 
•Ign feplesahtinig a thought, the commAmication was complete. This study was 
long imd tedlmis, because it required a pretty complete knowledge of grammar ; 
but the wish to talk got the better of all these obstacles,, and, in a. few months^ 
the signs, being perfectly well known, supplanted all the other means, until 
then employed. See, now, in what manner the exchange between them was 
performed. When the Blind had to speak to the Deaf and Dumb, lie made the 
signs representative of his ideas, and these signs, more or less exactly made» 
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tnmmitted* to the Deaf and Dumb, the ideas of the Blind. When the D^af* 
mute, in his turn, wished to make himself understood, he did it in two ways;, 
either by standing, with his arms stretched out, and moticmless, before the Blind, 
person, who took hold of him, a little above the wrists, and, without squeez- 
ing them, followed them, in all'the motions Aey made ; or, if it happened, that 
^be signs were not understood, the Blind man put himself in the place of the 
Deaf-mute, who then took hold of liis arms, in the same manner, and moved 
them about,— as he would have done his own, before a person who could see. 
He thus filled up the deficiencies, in the first operation, and completed the series 
•f ideas, which he had wished to communicate to his companion. But llie de- 
gree of instruction of the scholars, not being the same, they could not make ntt 
of signs equally well ; they supplied them by all the means, which Aeir inven- 
tive imagination could suggest. It was a singular spectacle, indeed, to see a 
pantomime acted, in the most profound silence, by IfiO children, anxious to 
understand each other^ and yet, notalways able, — sometimes annoyed at having 
made long and useless attempts, and ending, like the bnilders of Babel, hf 
sepacrating, wiehont being understood; but, at the same time, not without 
having, sometimes, given reciprocal proofs of bad humour, some, by striking, 
as Ae Deaf do ; and (Hhers, by screaming, as the Blind.**'f 

Dr. Gtiillie Mdins to have never thought, that, if the Deaf and Dumb had 
been taught to speak, and to read Ae mouth of the Blind, when speaking, thei 
pommunioation wmild have been easy. - 

The Deaf capable qfTiolding intercourse wi^iheBUnd. 
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At the Annual Meeting and Examination of Fupils, of Ae Edinbwrgh Al^*^ 
lum for the Industrious Blind, held in the Assembly Rooms, on Friday, die 15th 
June,:]: Mr. Kinnlburgh, Teacher of the Deaf and Dumb, exhibited to the Meet*» 
i'ng, apian for enabling the Blind toehold conversation with the Deaf, which ei^citect 
very great surprise, and gave much pleasure to the audience. Prior to this plan 
being shewn, some of the Blind were supplied, each with a few jratdsof twihe, 
on which they made a number of loops, and knots of different sizes, representinff 
die various letters of the alphabet, and so arranged, as to convey each othcrV 
meaning, with accuracy and facility Mr. Kinnibnrgh then stated, that tho 
mode of intercourse by 'the twine, which had just been witnessed, was of great 

* ** We have no need to make it be observed, that the dilficnltf oTtheae leonmtmlcatfcmali 
augmented, by the loss of the n\pM of the physiognomy, and of a part of the gestures and 
motions of the bo<ly, which the Blind man cannot appreciate, and of which he has ntft e?ea 
in idea ; for in ^leaking, the BHnd retturin without nolSon cor expression.** 

f Instruction des aveugles, ^ par Dr. Guillie. Chap. ix. p. 170—17^. 
lEdtDliiKsk Deaf aiid Dumb B0p«rt»18S7.fi. S3. . 
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ftnp or ta nce, » ft enabled the Blind to comimiiiifate with each other, and.wtth 
their parents and friends at a distance ; bat, on the whole, it wasa very tedious 
plan— not nearly equal in dispatch tothe plan of intercourse by the fingers. It 
was farther to be considered, that the Blind, like others, were subject to dis<*asffft 
and to the infirmities of age, by which, they might, also, be deprived of theix 
bearing. It was under sudi drcumstanoes, he said, that the mode of oommu- 
nieation with the fingers, became of the greatest value, as the unfortunate ob- 
jects mig^t then be conversed with, on the glorious truths of the Gospel, and 
solaced with the hopes of eternal felicity, in a future life. 

^^ Ignorant of this medium of communication, they may express their fearv 
and their hopes, to those who may be within reach of their voice, but who can 
neither relieve theone, nor encourage the other. 

'^ Mr. K. then proceeded to introduce this most singular invention, to the no^ 
tice of the meeting, by causing three Blind boys to spell the alphabet on the 
fingers, which they had learned at one lesson, in the space of an hour. They 
also, each of them^ read a shortsentence by the finger language. Mr. K. stated, 
that as he had not made trial with them of the plan, before Wednesday last,, 
little could be expected ; but in order to give the meeting some idea of the per« 
fection, to which it may be brought, he would cause M'Beath and Bain, (the 
former Blind, and the latter Deaf,) to exchange and answer a few questions. 
Aceordingly, he caused the Deaf lad, to take hold of the Blind lad's hand, and 
ask his name— -birth place — if he was well and happy — and how long he had 
been at the Blind Asylum ; to all of which questions, the Blind lad returned, 
to the meeting audible answers, and to the Deaf lad, answers by his fingers* 

*' Mr. K. said, it was thus quite evident, that the Deaf and Dumb, and the 
Blind, could communicate with each other, by means of the finger-language, 
and, of course, any ether person might. 

'^Notwithstanding the infirmities of the individuals, the plan of intercourse 
was carried a step farther. The Deaf lad narrowly watched the motion of the 
lips and tongue of his Blind companion, and replied to his questions by articu- 
lation. 

*' This plan, of enabling the Deaf to hold intercourse with the Blind, is yet in 
embryo, so to speak, but its practicability was fully proved, and it may justly 
be considered among the triumphs of ingenuity, to make art, in provinces so 
important, supply such deficiencies of nature.* ' 

*' It is intended, at the Examination of the Deaf and Dumb, in Edinburgh^, 
in March next, to give a fuller exhibition of the plan, as the Blind, by that time,^ 
will be more proficient in the art.'* 

In discussing the question, whether '* the loss of one sense turns to the advan- 
tage* of the others ?'' Dr. Guillie, in his work on the instruction of the Blind;. 
i 

« Neither dOM the Iom of one orgsn of senie reitrtet the menUl Ikculties. 

•• NeUsfUMoplnloae, fhi gUusiatoii Invs1i8,cbe lapiivssloMdlui oiganoMQwrieportaMa 



mentfong another instance of a child, Deaf, Dumb, and Blind. I shall taKe* 
the liberty of transcribing the whole argument, as it bears as strongly upon an 
Important question, often asked, aa to the Deaf and Dumb, as upon a similar- 
one, about the Blind. 

'' Fat a long time, the question has been agitated, whether the loss of one^ 
sense augments the intensity of the others r whether the Deaf-bom, or the- 
Blind-bom, have, over other men, any real advantages, resulting from a pecu- 
liar development of the senses, which they have remaining. The solution tff 
this important question, might throw great light on the explanation of several 
phenomena of the human understanding, and, in this respect, it deserves all. 
the attention of philosophers and metaphysicians. 

^' Struck with the etxor, into which a great many, persons have fkllen, on thi» 
subject,! combined my researches, as to the Blind, with those, which my il- 
lustirious colleague, the Abbe Sicard, had made, as to the Deaf-Dumb, in order 
to learn, what was the cause of it ; and I became convinced, that neither the 
Deaf, nor the Blind, are superior to other individuals, enjoying the use of all 
their soises. The address, which we remark, in the Blind, with respect to the 
sense of touch, and the aptitude of the Deaf-mutes, to catch all the traits of the 
physiognomy, result from the necessity, which they feel, the fiyrmcr, to make 
use, almost constantly, of feeling, to supply the place of sight, which they 
want, and the latter, to employ sight, to take the place ov hearing and speech. 
The organ, however, is not the less, in every respect, the same as that of those, 
who enjoy their sight ^ andif the Blind-born person, who was operated on, by. 
Snrgeon Cheselden, did not, after the extraction of the cataract, recognise ob- 



unaresttitionedifacoItamentaH.edi attlvita dell anima ; (4) nnn e dt btupirsi, se que^tl sgrasiati 
fo«ero tcnuti, come non capaci di istnuione, e cud cio come InabiU al godimeiito dci diritti 
dvlll, e consequentMoente come uno tcarto delta soci«ta."t 

(4) I ifendre8Ultamenti,.ehe tt ammirano fn queHe Istitualoni, ove non si mlra ad abbag- 
liaricon semplici, cjaon di rado inutUi superlicialita, valgonoa convincere,.che la privazione 
d*un organo sensorio, ben lungo dat limlt^re TattivltA dell anlmo^ tcndi anzi a concentrarlli 
sugli altri organi, a guisacheda una quantita d'aequa occorrcvole per movere cinque roacchine, 
impiegatasusole quattro, clascuna di queitf acquista ncocssarimente uo movimento magglore^ 
Favohta con cio la forza intensiva dell' anima, resta in lore escluso ogni timore di dcfettoso o 
de mal fondato nelle parti della Rcligiune e dcllu Leggi, e lo stesso e delle altre cognizione,. 
nella qunli il minor nuiDero e indeunizato dalla utaggior profondlta, onde non cadere in 
quello sconneso od iinpcrfctto, in coi facilmente «uole incorrcre che troppo pompa far vuole 
di forza estensivaf 



f Ceaui Istorici, ftq. ed nota, p. 5, 6, 7. 
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jccts itill l»j the urndL, as be had done bcfive; it wta not because he had, in 
Reofcring light, lost the faculty of touch ; but aolelj, bceaose he did not em- 
ploy it anj longer, except as a tense anxiliaiy and corrective of sight. The 
opposite effect occurs, in perscms who become blind, after having seen, during 
a part of their lives ; or Deaf, after having heard : the one and the other have 
need to educate a new sense. The senses, whidi replace those, which diey 
have lost, are more exercised ; they acquire, sometimes, I must confess, an ex- 
quisite delicacy, which augments, very much, their susceptibility ; but the eye 
of the Deaf cannot hear, nor the fingers of the Blind eversee. Itwoald result, 
from the £dse principle, that we are endeavouring to overturn, that an indivi. 
dual, who had lost two, or even three senses,* would be repaid for the loss, by a 
eompensation, which would spread over the two others, the fiuulties of those, 
which were deficient. Thus the young girl, whcnn we saw, a few years since, 
attheInstiti\tion of Deaf-Dumb, who was at once Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, 
being reduced to two senses, ought to have found, according to this strange sup- 
position, in touch and smell alone, the means of acquiring ideas-, more or less 
perfect, respecting light, sounds, and speech. Nothing is more contrary to 
evidence; die had a mere v^ietative existence; she was deprived of thoseim- 
prrss ion s, or vibrations, that external objects make on our senses, which we 
can, on that account, *• organic gentations^^ and which cannot exist, when the 
organ, destined to perceive and transmit them, does not exist ; her soul, as if 
imprisoned, must have been condemned to absolute inaction. 

^' M. Le Roy, a physician, who published, in 1812, a very interesting disser- 
tation on laughter, made many experiments upon this young person, with a 
view to endeavouring to excite her to laug^, which is, as we know, the imme- 
diate effect of a particular mode of intellectual perception, (which I shall call 
mental sensation,) that is produced in us, by a ridiculous, droQ, or pleasant 
idea, — ^the idea of laughableness : We may readily conceive, that he could Jiqt 
succeed ; he only produced aroonvulsive laugh, which is merely the. result of a 
fictitious sensation, caused by a mechanical excitation of the skin, known by 
&e name of titilation, or tickling. 

^' Nevertheless, this youngs girl, to whom it was impossible to qommunicate 



* That it if not inoBPuible, but that instances may occur, in which three or four senses are 
deficient, will be readily aclcnowledged, when we consido', that in a person bom Deaf Dumb 
and Blind, there might also be a want of Anell or taste ; for we actually find, as mentioned 
before, that fflcasd's celebrated pupil, Clerc, (now Master of the Connecticut JL8ylum,).wai 
lK>ni without any sense otsmell;-!* and others, .it is well known, have lost entirely the sense 
of taste : medical men also know, that the loss of the sense of touch, or even of general feeUi^ 
in the skin, is sometimes met with. 



f Eisai tur lei Sourds-Muets, k par Bebian. Frefoce, p. vi* 
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itny thing, was possibly susceptible of these interior emotions, foreign to th« 
organic sensations, which come eventually to depend more upon the mind, than 
upon the senses ; and which have reference more to insensible and mcuBal ob- 
jects, than to objects that are-physical and sensible. I sometimes saw her coun- 
tenance colour, and appear in the state, in which we ourselves are, when shame 
or fear seize us. Perhaps she then experienced joy or grief, pleasure or dis. 
pleasure, liking or aversion ; and since our pleasures, and our pains, evidently 
belong to our soul, of which they are the direct perceptions, without belonging 
to the body, to which it is united, she might very well £eel those emotions, 
that we have called sentiments of the soul, which do not even suppose the ne- 
cessity of reflection. 

^' Let us conclude, then, that, when deprived of those intermediaries to our 
mind, the senses, we must necessarily want the ideas, which they give us, be- 
cause no compensation can re-estabiish physically the equilibrium, when once 
it has been destroyed. The art of the instructor of the Blind, and the Deaf- 
Dumb, consists, then, in artificially making arrive at the soul, by new con- 
ductors, those ideas, of which, it would have been, otherwise, always ig- 
norant. 

*' One must be unaware of the trouble, which such kinds of education give, 
and of the obstacles, which we have to overcome, to refuse to believe, that the pri- 
vation of one or more of the senses, is die greatest, as the most irreparable of 
evils, which can only exist at the expense of our happiness, and of the petfec- 
tionating of our faculties . »*• 

There are some fallacies in Dr. Ouillie^s reasoning, which will be obvious to 
■any one, who has read what has been said, a few pages back, as to the Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind. 

There have been about three hundred applications for admission into the Irish 
Deaf and Dumb School, yet it is not able to receive one-thirtieth of the present 
candidates. I cannot believe, that the public of Ireland will allow this National 
School, to remain on its present limited scale, from inability to fill its school- 
room, not half occupied by its present fifty pupils,-|- although it has also sufficient 



* Essai 8ur I'iugtruction des a?euglei, &c. &c. par Dr. Guillie ; Premiere Partie, Chap. Prem. 
p. 31—36. 

f *' From the very nature of such an establishment, as yours, the number of pupils must be 
proportioned to the number of teachers All, that the Deaf and Dumb are taught, is through 
the medium of the eye, and by the constant, patient, and laborious attention of the teacher. 
Hence it is impossible for one instructor succcsssfully to take charge of more than twenty 
jwipils."* 



:t Laurent Gere's (Deaf and Dumb) letter, in the Second Philadelphia Report, in the'N*^ 
tional Gasctte of Philadelphia, Saturday, May ith, 1822. 
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^ccgfwwoilarioitf, in ito dormitorio, for the iecq|>tion of seroalmore; and thu»- 
exclude three-finndit of all that have already applied, andadaily incRaaingpzo* 
portioo, nay, the whole, ef the future apjdkanta. I vill cot believe, that they will 
allov, on the tomb of each rejected supplicant for the Institution's bounty, thuf 
exduded, solely by their want of liberality, to be agx&vea, in undying chazac- 
ters, that an Irish public ne^ected the mo^t misenbly destitute class of the 
oommunity, while they provided richly for all others, less in need. That Irish 
philanthropists deserted those, who are unwillin^y and unavoidably ignonuit, 
when they took care to instruct those, who had long been the witting con- 
temnen and Toluntary rejecters of knowledge ; and that Irish Christians re- 
fused to help to impart the Christianity, which they professed, to these moat 
perfectly tgnomnt and helpless heathens* in the worid, whole diey extended their 
aharity to the pagansof foreign lands. Yet that these children of an unwitting 
ignorance, were their feUow-countiyinen- these wretched, solitary waadenn 
along the waste of li£e, were their -fellow-aitizeDs — these irre^ous sectaries ol 
an iinoonscious atheism, -f* or«an untutorad idolatry, were their own kinsTnenand 



• " I have beeu io the Asylum five years and a few moatht. I am y&[j hapjpf to bsve 
come here. I have some correct ideas, both of the wonderful crealuires of God, and the 
merciful atonement of bis Son, who has been sent to come on the earth, for Christ has beea 
moved with pity, to sec the wicked people— ^hrnn he has taught about rdigion. How beD»> 
▼oleat be has been, to ghre up himself, and to-be crucified oo the cross, by the emoity ef the 
Jews, in order to pardon their and our sins. 

Before I came to the Asylum, I had no correct idea of God and Christ. Again, T wu not 
able to understand and read any book, and to talk with my friends by writing, and made a few 
•igns; and I was taught by nobody on the useftd subjects. I am very happy to hare come 
to the Asylum ; and to have a good opportunity of being learned with instnicton, who aw 
<{ualiiicd and capstble of teaching me, on the various subjects of religion and other things. Iiv 
deed I understand them distinctly, and have read some the BiMc and the books. I feel very 
grateful to God, for having given me many good blesiings, and the privileges vhich I haive 
^mjoyed, during my past life ; and for having provided a school for me." 

Letter by a young lady , 2i years qfagcJ^ 

■ f 'f Onthis subject, the Committee cannot speak more strongly, than in the words of one of 
Mr. Woodbridge's communications to them. He Sdys— 

*' But aside from the necexsity of making this (religion) a part of education, on i^ own s^ 
•CDimtf we found itof essential and immediate advantage, in the government and instructioB 
lOtf our pupils. The knowledge of God was the great instrument of moral discipline and rew 
ttraint in the school, and we found it more efficient, than any other we could employ. His 
comioaods and approbation were incitements to diligence, which rendered appeals to ambi- 
tion or emuUtion unnecessary. The conviction of his presence and inspection seemed a more 
4>owerful restraint, in general, than the authority, which we exerted, or the means, by wliich 



^ Seventh Report of American Atyhim at Hartfoid. p. 15. le. 
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brethren, erring in darkness, all around their Goshen, and stumbling upon the 
dark mountains, in worse than the Egyptian noon-day midnight, upon the very 



ve sustained it— md ire were thus provided with amotiTe, whldi operated ontiiem inoov 
irtMence, and atall times ;— as well as a principle, which would be a defSence against the tempt- 
ations of future life—a support and refuge in its dilBculties and suf%rings, and a consolation 
in its sorrows. We found no means so effectual, in controlling their bad passions, so often left 
unsubdued, and cultivating mutual kindness and good will among them. • • * • • 

** That you may ftiUy understand ray reasons, for laying so much stress on this subject, allow 
me to mention some Acts, with regard to the original state of the minds of the Deaf and 
Diunb. 

*' No instance has been known, in which a Deaf and Dumb person had any conception of a 
Supreme Being, or was found to imagine a Creator of the world, without instruction.— Such 
is the uniform account of the instructors, in the French, Italian, and American Schools. In 
the many instances, which I have had an opportunity of observing, or have heard described- 
there was no distinct conception of right and wrong. It is certain, that the grossest crimes 
have been committed by the uneducated Deaf and Dumb, without any idea of their guilt,— as 
they have stated, when their minds have been enlightened. Even the assiduous etSbrtaot 
friends have failed, in most of the cases, with which I have been &miliar, to give distinct 
conceptions of tiie Almighty. A most intelligent young lady, who had been much in the 
world, and at a mature age became a pupil in the American Asylum, observed, that her 
Ariends had taken great pains to give her some idea of God, but all that she bad been able to 
imagine was, that this name belonged to a number of strong men, Uving above the sky, who 
printed the Bible, and sent it to us. llie idea, that the world must have had a Creator, never 
occurred to her, nor to any other of several intelligent pupils of similar age, and with equal 
advantages for acquiring ideas of religious truth. One of these ascribed every change of 
weather to her parents, called upon them to make it agreeable to her wishes, and vented her 
passion upon them, when disappointed. Another, of great intelligence, bad been in the 
constant practice of fidsehood, without any idea of its evil, except as he was in danger of de- 
tection and punishment"— 5ecotu; Report to the Birmingham Committee, hy Mr. Wood* 
bridge, formerly master in tfie American Dettf and Dumb A$ylum, at Hartford, Connec- 
ticut.* 

The following extract, from the Eighth New York Deaf and Dumb Report, for the year 
1S26 } printed 1^8— also shews strongly the contrast between the uneducated and educated 
Deaf and Dumb : — (see its pages 141—143.) 

The improvement of the pupils, with few exceptions, has been, and continues to be, highly 
gratifying, and keeps pace with the increased abilities of the teachers. Numerom expressions 
of satisfaction and thanks, from the friends and parents of pupils, have been given to the Di- 
rectors and Teachers, for the benefits conferred upon those, who were considered, a few 
years past, as beyond the possibility of instruction. These expressions, sometimes verbal, 
sometimes written, relate both to their moral and intellectual improvement Tlie unin- 
structed Deaf-mute is very deficient in the moral sense, and it often happens, that when 



* Thirteenth Beport of the Birmingham Deaf and Dumb Institution. 18£5. p. 7—10. 
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limlU of their Olamination, or lying in the shadow of death, at their very doors ; 
and that they suffered all this cruel neglect to occur, although they knew, that 



under a course of iustruction, long before he can express his ideas in writing, he becomes a 
reformed being, and khows the improvement by the expression of his countenance, and in the 
propriety of his conduct. Nutacrous instances might be given, but a few must suffice. 

A Dea£-mute, of an obstinate temper, and vicious disposition, when going firom school, one 
winter's day, was observed, by another pupil, to stop before a store door, from which be had 
a desire to steal a pair of slcates. He made signs expressive of his wish to have them. He 
stood, pondering in his mind, for some time, and was watched by the other mute. At last, 
be nude the signs tteal^ bad, not, and went on without taking them. This soliloquy indi. 
cated his moral improvement, and is to be interpreted tbus^To steal is bad; I will not 
steal. 

Several of the pupils, now in the school, have expressed to their teachers, the impropriety 
of their former conduct, towards their friends and parents, in telling lies, stealing, and miiu 
behaving in a variety of ways, of the evil of which they were not aware, before instruction. 
One of these, from Saugerties, in Ulster county, is a most promising young man, about 19 
years (rfage; kind, obedient, and well disposed, and will do credit to himself and the Institu- 
tion. He has fifteen montlis yet to remain in school, under the state laws. 

Another, about the same age, from Salin:), in Onondaga County, will also afford a bright 
example of moral, as well as intellectual improvement His time, as a state pupil, expires 
on the 10th January, inst. and the Directors have determined to retain him till spring, at the 
expense of the Institution. 

Among the moral eBbcts of instruction, may be mentioned, a number of the former pupils 
of this school, whose ability to communicate and understand, has enabled them to acquire 
trades, and obtain a living by their industry. Some of these are in the city of New York, 
working at their trades ; and others have been reported, as residing in different parts of the 
country, much respected and e&tccmed. 

A female pupil, (whose surviving parent was reduced by misfortune,) was patronized by 
this Institution, brought up and instructed here, until nearly nineteen years old, when she 
was married to the young gentleman, who is now the Principal Teacher in the Central 
School at Canajoharie, and who obtained his first information, of the method of instructing 
the Deaf and Dumb, in the school of this Institution. 

Under this head oIl moral and intcUectual improvement, we c^iunot omit to mention the 
young man, who, for Kcveral years past, has acted as an Assistant Teacher. He was one of 
the Deaf-mutes, who came to this Institution as a state pupil, from Otsego County, and after 
completing the period of three years, under the first state law, he was retained, as an Assis* 
tant in the school, and has been provided with t)oard and clothing for his services, and, at 
convenient intervals, received instruction as a pupil. His improvement has been so creditable, 
that the Directors have now struck his name from the list of pupils, and engaged him as a 
teacher, at a salary ; thus enabling him to provide for himself, in a useful and creditable 
manner. When first received in this lu&t tution, he gave na Indication of capacity, and 
there was no appearance in his countenance, of intelligence or quickness of intellect He 
Wiis, upon the whole, rather a coarse and rough boy, and was considered as a dull pupil. It 
was Korae time, before his abilities began to develope themselves, and then, when internal 
light began to shir.e^ its cflect was manifest in his countenance and manner, and he has since 
continued to improve, and is also cautious and circumspect in his moral deportment The 
Directors hope to continue him in the Institution, and that he will bean example for other 
Deaf-mutes to imiti.tj,and do honour to the Institution, himself, and his friends. 
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it was said, by the Spirit of Him, in whom it is impossible to lie, that '^ he^ 
who provideth not for his own, hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel." 

Far be it from me, to speak against any society, which does good, at a dis- 
tance from home, or chooses remote countries, as the objects for its mercy. I am 
thoroughly convinced, that true '* charity begins at home ;" but I am equally 
sure, it is a false charity, which terminates there, and that the very words, 
^^ begins at home," imply, '* ends abroad." I know, that there is more money 
spent upon unnecessaries, vanity, pleasures, luxury, and sins, than would sup- 
ply the need of every society, for domestic or foreign charity, and it is only 
those Egyptian taskmasters, our self-created sin-taxes, that have enslaved and 
defrauded us too long, that I would wish, to spoil of their jewels. Farther be it 
from me, by comparison, to disparage any society,* which prefers ordinary chil- 



After the marriage of our late assistant. Miss Rose, (Deaf and Damb)and her departure from 
New York, it was necessary to supply her place ; and Miss Van Cleft, of Minisink, in Orange 
County, was selected for that purpose. This pupil's time, under the state law, was about to 
exi^re, and being the daughter of a poor widow, it was concluded to retain her, to assist in an 
elementary class, under the direction of the other teachers, {uid to allow her clothing, board, 
and additional instruction, for her services. Thus, also, adding to the moral and intellectual 
benefits, arising fVom the establishment of this Institution. * 

* The injustice, with which Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb are sometimes treated, by 
persons, who forget the excessive di£Bculty of their instructton, is strongly illustrated by the 
following anecdote, related by my Ariend the Rev. J. D. Hastings, at the Tenth Irish Annual 
Deaf and Dumb Meeting ;— 

** I wish to mention one fact, which came under my own notice. I happened to be at the 
Institution, on a visiting day ; there were several persons present at the Ume ; anumg Uie 
number was a lady and her son, whom I had the honour to be.acquainted with ; the lady if 
now within the hearing of my voice; she was asking one of these little girls, I believe the 
smallest in the school, (Cecilia White,} a question ; she had it written on the shite ; it was, 
' Do you remember the first promise of the Messiah ?* The child looked, and looked again, 
and then made a sign to know what was Messiah ; the lady wrote on the slate, * the Anointed, 
or sent* The little girl looked again, then looked at me, and made a sign, by pointing to her 
head, to say, she did not know. The lady turned to me, and said, * Now I am convinced the 
Miblc is not taught in the school j I was informed before of this, but I determined on judging 
for myftelf.* I endeavoured to shew her, that it was quite unreasonable to expect a child, 
who was Deaf and Dumb, to have that knowledge, which other children possess. I found 
all was in vain. I then said to her, Perhaps you would permit me to ask your son (who to 
all appearance was three or four years older than the little girl) a similar question ; the lady 
at once assented, and I asked hhu could he tell me, * What was the second promise of the 
Messiah ?' After some time, I looked for an answer ; but no, the boy was as dumb as tlie 
little girl ; his mamma looked at him, but no answer. At length I said, Perhaps thequos. 
tion is too difficult ; but I will be satisfied, if you remove the odium firom the Dumb girl, and 
consequently from the Institution— tell me * What was the first promise of the Messiah ?' 
No answer— he could not tell } in vain the mamma looked vtitb anxious eye j but, akis ! no 
reply. The lady said, * Answer the question, my dear'—* Indeed, mimrna,' laid he. * I can.> 
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dien, or oommpn misery, for its bounties. Such conduct would be like the 
disputlngs of the herdsmen of Abraham and of Lot, *''• while the Canaanite and 
Perizzite were still in the land.** Farther still be it from me, to attempt to im- 
porerish other societies, by unduly magnifying this. But shall the Deaf and Dumb 
remain deprived of a participation of all the cheapest charities of our land, like 
the fleece of Gideon, when on it last there fell no dew, though descending upon 
all the ground beside^ And may I not well ask, does not every argument, that 
hM ever been urged, in fitvour of societies for circulating the Bible,* or reli- 



not* ThiuwaiCiM IiMtitatioanMr being taoagM Into df^graoe; white a Iwjrthiw or f^ 
jmn oider» sad pot m ieJ of those faculties^ which had been deBlod ta thtopoorgiri^wM 
unatale toauwer thequesCion. I thanked the little boy, andaaid, * I wotdA DetMj» thakJbe 
did not read bi« Bible, nor would I aay to the lady, that it was not taught in her fiunily ; but 
I would aay, the question was beyond his comprehension.* After some ftirther examination 
of Um little girl, the lady was quite satisfied, that the Bible wastaug^ iathejoboeli mid I 
amh^ppy tosay,Sir,tliatwehaTenotonly that lady^s guinea, but bar good mah«» with sr 
determinarion tofbrward the views of the Institution, so fiur ai she posaibly casL** 

* ON THE EXCELLENCY OF THE BIBLR 

Sifa young man, 86 yean qf age^ a ympUfor nearty tbt yean: 

** This book is more valuable, than all other Iwoks in the world. It is divided into two 
parti theone catted the OU Tfestament, and the other tiie New Testament. Thiarfcnner 
was written by tiie insptoed men, directed by the Spirit of God— the latter too contaiaatbe newa ■ 
of the Ooapel, written by the witnessing disciples, while Christ was on the earth. TheBible 
iafbrmsus of the guilt of sin— <rf'the punishment upon the wi cke d ' O f the Sariottx, wha 
diadto fare men firom dangerous destruction— of the way of forgireness by Christ— of the 
condescension of him— of the mncy and lore of him— and of the happiness, which Christ has 
promised to his disciples. It tells us, that we should ^ty the poor and miserable heathen, 
whoknownotbingoftheBlble— of their duties— of the condescension of Christ— and of the 
pardon of Christ, who died for all mankind. The Bilde teaches us, how to perform our du- 
ties— liow to do good to others— how to help them in distress— how to avoid temptation— how 
to love and obey Ood— how to pray to God, to keep lu out of dangerous things— and how to 
pray to Ood for our parents, for their children, and Sat our other friends. Conscience of 
every man tells him, that he has done mischirf and wrong, and that he is a great sinner. He 
wants to do what God has said. The BiUesays, that if he repents heartily of his past sint 
and sincerdy trusts in Christ, Ood will forgive all his sins, through the blood of ChrisL We 
wishtoknow, what Ood has said. God exists from all eternity, without the beginning of 
birth, to eternity ; but we lire in a short time, and shall die in this world. Ood made aU 
wodds, and made us, and all creatures. He isa supporter of us, wltile living on the earth 
bdow, however. The Kble tells us, tiiat Christ would call us to an account of our past 
qj^nduct, in the day of judgment— that he would Judge us all, between the good and the wicked, 
and take the good, at the right, to heaven; andthrow thewicked«at the left, into helL The 
Bible is a very precious gift from heaven* and contains many truths— therefore we should 
reverence it.**t 



t Seventh Report of the Aaioican Asyhim at Hartford, p. 12. 
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gious books, or moral tracts— for missions, or education, or bodily relief; unite 
and concur, in pleading for attention to the Deaf and Dumb ? Are othersift 
need of the Scriptures ? Say, is not their need incon^^arably more great and 
urgent ?* Are not they physically and mentally incapacitated from receiving 
the blessed book of books, except-f- through the means of this Institution's in. 



* A Petition, to the Secretary qf the EdhOurg^ Bible Society, Jdr BOHee, for the use qf the 
Edinburgh Deqf and Dumb Institution'^ one qf the Pupils. 



Dear Doctor Thomson, we beseech 
You'll take good notice of this speech. 
We Deaf and Dumb are much in need 
Of Bibles, which we want to read ; 
And much we want to have a look 
Into that holy, blessed book ; 
And read how Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
Died for our sins, without a word. 
So therefore this we humbly lay 
Before your feet, as well we may ; 
For we, poor children, cannot buy 
Such goodly books, for which we sigh. 



But though in gold we don*t repay. 
Our thaokfulness it really may. 
Much glitt'ring gold can soon be lost. 
And from the grasping hand be tost ; 
But true gratitude never diet. 
Nor ftom a grateful xnind e*er flies. 
Low is the wretch, and low his heart, 
"Who never acts a grateful part- 
That heart must be as cold as steel. 
Which thankfulness does never feel. 
Excuse the errors you here fiud. 
The errors of an opening mind.^: 



f On Sabbath evening, the Edinburgh Teacher is occasionally in the habit of allowing the 
senior class of pupils to put questions to him, on any subject they please, connected with 
religion. The following, (which shew considerable refl cction and acutcness,) they have lately 
proposed to him:— 

Were there any angels, before the world was made P 

IXd Adam know, before he sinned, that the angels fell from their estate and were exchided 
heaven, and condemned to endless misery? 
Who made God? 

Before the world was made* how was God eternal ? 
Where did the devil come fhnn, when he tempted Eve ? 
Do you think the dwellers in the moon have got the sin, as well as ourselves ? 
Do you know, are there houses in the moon, which the people inhabit ? 
What will the sun be, after the termination of the great day ? 
Will there be a new world, when this is burnt up ? 
Who was the first minister ? 
Was h^ before the world was made ? 
What do you mean by the cup of salvation ? 
How do you know the Scriptures to be the word of God ? 
Shall we know each other at the general resurrection of the dead? 
Can any person get to heaven, if they be but a little bad ? 
Do the angels know, when the last day will come ? 
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•bractioof ? Shall we, then, begnilden, if we refine to Impart it? Is its 
dtttjtotrandste the Scripturei into foreign languages? Was it evertiana. 
latad intotliat of the Deaf and Domb ? It nerer was, and never can : there- 
ftre our business is tp teach them tliat language, in whidi we read Ood*s 
words. 

M. owiK« tost lit oie ceBtsBplaiioB oi uie opcnNieRB ot too jMMe ooeMcjr^ pio* 
mising, as it does, a perusal of the sacred volume, to every soul upon the i^obe, 
my mind suffen somewliat of tlie same feeling, of being lost in immensity, tliat 
it did, when first shewn the wonders of a s tronomy. Is there, however, a sin^^e 
individual, of all the thousand millions on its surikce, except the Deaf and 
Dumb, to whom this promise can never be fulfilled, without the aid of such a 
School as this? 

Is itour duty to send missionaries* to the Jews ? There never was but one 



After the I«t day, tdbra Ood casts the wicked people into beU, will God pardoo them, and 
take them flrom hell ? 
If we blaspheme against the Holy Ohost, can Ood pardon us, if we repent? 
Will Ood make new man and woman again, after destroy the world ?t 

* The following is the description of a '* good missionary,** by a Deaf and Dumb young 
lady:— 

*' It is sidd, that be was a Tery pious missionary. He always thou|^ how to teach the 
poor heathen about God and Christ He felt willing to go teach the heathen about the Gos. 
pel. He wished to make them know Ood. and Jesus Christ He asked the people to give 
him some money for his expenses. They readily gave him sonsa He tailed to the natioa 
durisig sereo mcmthiL HediseoTeredtbelaod,wbiciiwtatat adiakance. Hewaavery hafpy. 
to see the approadiing of the land. He said, * I feel exceedingly thaakftd to God, because he 
preserved me every day and ni^t. Ood is very good and kind to me, that I anrlTe hare in 
safety.* He left the ship; then he beheld the baifoaroua people^ who were very curioM to 
look at him. They wore very much surprised to see the white man, becaiue they have 
never seen any white persona. He thought himself, that they woidd make him Bfuicb troufaie. 
He began to beafriud to see their faces, which looked angry and barbarous. He wentalooe. 
He said to God, * I cannot teaeh the barbarous peof^e— I beseedb God to make me able to 
teach them. Oh ! I beseech Ood to give them his Holy Spirit^ to change and soltan their 
hearts— Oh! make me safe.* Afterwardf, he kindly explained to theas about Ood and 
Christ, every day. Several ofthe barbarous people cast olTidols. Several adced the n^askmary 
would teach them about religion. The; forsook all their sins, and turned to God. He was 
extremely sorry, that most of all the heathen continued to wordiip the idols, during thirty 
years. They were very wicked andcmd. They often persecuted some Christiana, who were 
▼ery patient. Tlie missionary was very Industrious in wriUng the book of the New Testa- 
ment He became very old and weak.. KDs fHends took goad eve of him a few years. 
He was very sick with a fever; he was in great pain ; but he seemed cheerfiiL His friends 
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miflsioiiary to tlie Deaf aivl Dimihi-thafc mturiaity wm a Jenu^at Jmr 
waa Jesiia. ShaU we be innooent, if wa d(> iioc teach tken, to read hia hls- 
toryP 

Azethe GentUe derotaeaof foreigir idols, fit oljeeta tot our coiiipMakiai» even 
in their wilfulness and sapemMon ; and are notthe Deaf and Dundi, who, if 
ever seen to bow the knee at all, only beeome idolatora of the sun, or moon, or 
Stan— DMire deserring^ of onr attention ? 

Do we pray to Ood, to havemerci* npon ''^aSk tibe- ontcasts of Issad, all Jaws^ 
Turks, infidels,* and heretics ;" and shall we have no mercy upon those, who 
neyerrejected the Nazarene, and yetadmowledge and look f« noMcwriah who, 
follow no fkks prophet, but never knew any true ono^who believe not, it is troo, 
and yet are not misbdievers— who cannot be charged with disbelief, for wa 
never gave them the ohoiee of hajing fiiith or not — ^who hold no fslse teneta, in 
religion or morality, and know of none being true. 

Shall the soldiers' advocate urge, successfully, thdr claim to be enj^lied with 
Bibles, and Chaplains, becausethey have gained a perhapsusdess victory over the 
energy of the enemies of our country ; and shall we jdead in vain for tlM Deaf and 
Dumb, who only seek to obtain an unbloody triumph, over the apathy of the 
Mends of humanity ? Those sought, perhaps, therein, only the reward of a tem- 
poral fading wreath of military fame, for themselves ; and shall we fail, who seek 
to place an eternal crown of glory upon the heads of these, for whom the weakest 



law him« who was very bai>py and calm in bis death. They hoped that God willingly took 
his souL Each of them believed, that he haa neither troiible, nor sorrow, nor sicknett, nor 
death, in heaven. He waA exceedingly hsgipy to be with the aogeb, and the aodent aainti, 
in the l)eautiful place, for ever."t 

* The interest of the instructed Deaf and Dumb, abont missions to foreign heathens, is 
shewn in the followbig letter:— 

Barony GUu, Giasgow, SI JprU,, 18S3. 
** Rev. Sir, 

Mr. ' told me, that I may write a latter to you. I am very happy to write a letter 

to you, about what I do and Itnow. He told me, that he went to the Trou Church, on Tues- 

day last. The Rev. Mr. l'uml>ull preached a sermon from the Bible. The Rev. Mr. Biuir 

presented to you a holy book. Great crowd in church. You will soon leave Great Britain* 

to go to the South of AMca, to Caft)raria. My master told me he was very happy to see Mr. 

Muir gave jrou the Bible. You will go and preach the word of God to foolish people, who do 

not understand that they are sinners— they do not know aboiit God and our blessed Saviour, 

but I think the Cafflres will be very glad to hear you preach about them. They will learn to 

know a little about God and hia Son. I am very thankful not to be a CafQre.*'^: 



t Sixth Report of the American Asylum, at Hartfonl, Connecticut 18S2. p. 14, 15. 
t Tenth BcpartofUte GUugowDesf and Dna* Mmm1,p. M. 
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foetare an orennatcfa? ShaU the Naval Society's Bibles be distributed to all 
**• them that go down to the sea in ships, and do business in gieat waters ;** and 
floating chapels be provided for seamen, on their return to port ? Is not the 
Deaf-mute either a cast-away, as it were, in shipwreck, at his very birth, or 
tossed to and fro, for ever, u pon the boundless ocean of doubt and uncertainty ?* 
They see not ^' the works of the Lord, nor his wonders in the deep :*' they 
never knew ^' who comnumdeth and raiseth the stormy wind, wliidi liftediup 
the waves thereof:*' *^ their soul is melted, because of troable ;*' but they 
never ^^ cry unto the Lord,*' or are '^ brought out of their distresses." For 
them, alone, there is no *^ calming of the storm," no ^' stilling of the waves," 
no '^gladness because of quiet," no ^^ desired haven." Oh! that Christians 
would enable them ^' to praise the iiord for his goodness, and his wonderful 
works to the children of men," and, especially, for that last best gift of his Son^ 
a gift, " all price beyond."f 

Is there support given, in this kingdom, to nearly fifty thousand schools, of 
various kinds, for the poor; and shall not one Institution, for these Deaf and 
Dumb children, t be adequately supported ? Shall grant? of nearly ninety 



« The following extract from the correspondence of a pupil of the Edinburgh School with 
his teacher, is a specimen of the natural condition of the uninstructed Dumb. Variooa pu^Is 
in the Iri«h School hare expressed precisdy the same ideas. 

** Before I came to school, I thought that the stars were placed in the firmameot like grates 
of fire, and that the moon at night was like a great furnace of fire ; I did not know, how the 
stars and moon and heavens were made ; but I supposed that people like us, above the fir- 
mament, kindled the moon and stars ; and I did not know, whether the heaven was made by 
art or not. I thought the world little, and round like a table, and was always intending to go 
to the end of it '*§ 

f ** I shall end by an anecdote, of the boy (Thomas Collins) to whom I btfore alluded ; and 
whom I took as an orphan, in 1815, out of a beggar's asylum, in Dublin, utterly ignorant of 
even a single word. He has been since well taught in language, by my Mend Mr. Humphreys, 
master of the Institution at Claremont, near Dublin. My wife asked him, a short time since, 
one evening, this question—* Are you happy /' To which he replied m'oa voce in distinctly arti- 
culated words— ' I have Qodfor my Father i--^! have Jesus Christ for my Redeemer j^^Ikape 
heaven for mine inheritance S'-Iam happy.* 

'* That you, and I, and all the Deaf, and all who love them, may join in, and feel the true 
logic of his answer, is my sincere wish.'*i| 

New York, lOth Oct. 18S3. 
% My Dear Parents, 

While I was absent tnm the city, a new pupil was received at the Institution. I arrived 

here, and was informed of it, (and my astonishment was great,} that his fktber has seven chil. 



S Dundee Advertiser, (as to examination of Edinburgh pupils there,) 2d. Oct. 1823. 

)l Dr. Charles Orpen's letter to the Editor of the Christian Observer, on the utility of speech 
to the Deaf. CbcistUn ObMiver, No. m. February, 1827. (No. 8, voli xxvL) 
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tbousand »-year, be made, by ParHament, to raricras tdieols, fhr the childNa 
of the poor { and shall He plead in vain for a single contribution,, of the twen- 
tieth part of that sum, once for all — ^who is the advocate of the Deaf-bom, of 
those, thepenal code of wiiose disfranchisement from the gifts of odner men, is 
the irrevocable act of an omniscient Providence — ^whose disabilities are the perma- 
nent effect of the inscrutaUe decisions of Bim, wbohath,unqiMsd0Dabl]r,dMMall 
things weil--wfaoBe severest judgments are butmereiiul dii|>ena«tieiia* ^Neii- 
ther did these sin, nor their parents, that they are bom Deaf;** but we sin, li 
not using the meana, that are in our power, for their relief, " that the works of 
GFod may be made manifest in them." 

Do the rich think it their duty to establish Sunday SchooliY thiouj^out every 
parish in Irelaud? And is theie a single Sunday Scfaooly at vhidt tike Deaf and 
Dumb canleamaay thing, except atthatmostinterestiiig one, In tiiiUiiititutioo,* 



drai,wlioareindlfl«BtDBBfiiiu«M. 1 ft>l syafthy, hei— ss <]f thaJrlgnwmem iftlny 
woakt eataroaffieteol, m tA w mMbeak tittii itudEte aad IflKBtag^thdc arindt wmriAbMBl. 
tlvated; Imtthey wMlnctertiTe«t.tfae Aiyjaajt Ignwari thair Jifcerlrnaii^ 
DlieotonfbrtlMir board. itiiiiifcpK>bri[>lr tteL^gbkitun wm dcleniikae ta^ 
Deaf and DvMik, BfaarDckfaotaBarvigaaraal («tiU)of Ood; but bow the!Olh«i% (t 
111 sohao^>k«atatllmk«iidkMw, that tJM. gwat an* goad 6od»wha nmdija the wosil»| 
ItfetoaMoTua, aadandeaanupaiglitivliQlliiaiaMKl ban^iiiaai} taaSte-Mlbrkita 
dtaaoB. Godii.gnrtandmaKriftdbaiiri'ienthiaSaa^ Jaiaa CMaMnlatiwawdd,! 
•tnaerir 

Your afibctionate ion, 

JdBtr RuffiftT'CKKmaT. 
To Ur,tmd Mn, Gaalant QtKgp» Co, N, York,\ 

* How, for instance, could any common schoolmaster of a poor school, be expected to cor- 
rectthe defect-, Botiecdi» tha« a roa r w h ia h th» Daaf mA Dumb Imww og eapresMng ttMm. 
selves, after they have made some progress in language, even siqiposing him capable of ad> 
▼ancing them so far. 



"JeneAispasloBtutempsaieHaMittareevietvpravcMiit da «stla> dIAtenoe de penser et 
d'enoncerla pensee. Un eleve, a qui je fis, uu jour, cette question ; Qui afaU Dieuf et qui 
me repondit ; Dieu a fait rj<;jHne me laissa pasdouterdecetcesorte d*iQversion, ordinaire chei 
le Sourd-muet, quand je lui demandai encore. Q»i a fait le toMer t et qufl me repondit 
Le souUer a/ait le cortbmnier. Comment douter, apcea cela, dela verite detout ce que je vlens 
dedixe surTordie de construction, source generate de toutes les mepdses pour les etrangers^ 
dans une langu^ ou la place des mots est la seule indication de leur role ?*^ 



f Fifth New York Report, p. Si. 
:}: The<Sr1e designes,&c.par Sicard. Tome I. Introduction, xxviil. xxix. 
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in which they are collected every Lord's day,* to be taught about Him, 



The only practicable tueful iJan, is, that proposed by the Committee (ia the drcular, which 
they have lately issued) in the following sentence :— 

** The Committee trust they may be excused for here mentioning a plan, by which they 
hope to enable this, and all similar Institutions, to afibrd the advantages cf bistructioii* to a 
greatly increased number of Deaf-mutes ; without any additional expense to the public. As 
much time is lost at every school for the Deaf and Dumb, by the pupils arriving totally igno^ 
rant of many things easily acquired— such as copying writing, the manual al{^abet, numben 
—and even of the names of the commouest objects, of habits of order and mental attention, 
'&c. &c.— Their Head Master, Mr. Humphreys, is engaged in composing simple dementary 
books, to be printed, ifpocsible, at the press belonging to this Institution, and circulated; by 
which the relations of any Dumb child, the common teachers at public schools, or in fact any 
intelligent persons, may be empowered to communicate instruction to a certain extent :— By 
these means, all Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb may, in time, l>e able to confine their 
accommodations to the use of such only as have, without any expense, been brought thus to 
that critical point, where the great difficulty in their way always commences, vis.— sentences, 
interrogatives, vertM, particles, or such smaD connecting words, and abstract ideas ; syntax* 
ellipses, and figurative language ; and the moral and religious' truths of revdation. These 
are difficulties, which never were, nor indeed can be surmounted at common schools, or by 
teachen not initiated in this peculiar art ; as, in fiu:t, is proved by the <»ighiation of instito- 
tions for the Deaf and Dumb. Pupils thus prepared might be dismissed, to make room for 
others, after a residence of two, three, or four years, &c instead of five, six, seven, digbt, of 
more— the periods now required, according to the child's ci^city. This plan never hat been 
acted on, or thought of by any such institution ; but the Committee trust to make it as uni- 
versal as the calamity to be relieved." 

** This plan does not supersede, but assist. Deaf and Dumb Institutions, while at thejame 
time it does not allow the public to entertain the visionary hope, of perfecting the education 
of the Deaf, in common schools— which never has been done— is not done— and cannot be 
done. To prepare the necessary books for this purpose, will, however, obviously require a 
good dea^of time, as nothing of the kind is yet in print ;— I mention this (though it was 



♦ CHARACTER OF A GOOD PUPIL. 

Byayma^mant eighteen years qf age, rix years a pupil. 

** The pupil reached the Asylum at that time— he was quite void of knowledge, wisdom, 
understanding, and improvement, as that of the heathens ; but he has ceased to be ignorant, 
and he is, at present, very intelligent and sensible. He also goes on procuring a great deal of 
profitable instruction. He is commanded by God, according to his commands, to learn all his 
necessary studies, &c. &c He has ardent wishes to follow the advice, duties, doctrines, and re- 
ligious subjects, viz. towards our heavenly Father and Saviour, parents, friends, fellow-stu- 
dents, neighbours, and strangers, &c. "f 



f Seventh Report of the American Asylum at Hartford, p. 19. 
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after whom that day is thus named. * Tracts, at the rate of nearly two thousand 
a-day, and cheap moral and religious hooks, almost without numher, have heen 



almost unnecessary,} because it would be manifestly absurd to attempt it, until these books 
are printed.'* 

** Who of this large assembly, containing many hundred persons of the best education in 
Dublin, will explain tome, how he could make a child, who'was Deaf, comprehend all the 
different meanings, which I will show them are contained in this single sentence, * Will you 
ride to town toUtay V according to the accent and emphasis, or tone and countenance, of 
enquiry or of entreaty, with which it is pronounced, and the wish of the enquirer, for either 
a simple answer or a consent" 

, ENQUIRY. 

Will you ride to town touday ? (or not ; understood.) 
Willj^ou ride to town to-day ? (or shall Is understood.) 
Will y6u ride to town to^ay ? (or walk j understood.) 
Will you ride to town to-day ? for from town j understood.) 
Will you ride to town to day ? (or to the country; understood.) 
Will you ride to town /(M2oy/ (or to-morrow; understood.) 

SNTRIATT. 

Will you ride to town to.day? (I entreat, for you promised you would; understood.) 

Will you ride to town to^lay ? (for your poor father cannot ; understood.) 

WiU you ride to town to-day ? (for you are too weak, dear, to walk ; understood.) 

Will you ride to town touday ? (for I tvish you to meet A. coming from it ; understood.) 

Iflll you ride to town to.day ? (for you know you have business there; understood.) 

Will you ride to town to day f (fur you ought not to have neglected it yesterday ; understood. ) 

" I am^ure that I could not teach it, though I am intimate with the mastor of our school, 
and have often conversed with him about his mode of teaching, and heard his explanation. 
How then can any one expect that common masters, of poor schools could effect this, and 
more, which you and I do not even know how to attempt "f 

« There are only three modes of public worship, suited at all to the Deaf and Dumb, who 
have been instructed. (To those, who have not been taught, ail forms of public worsJiip are 
alike useless, as they know nothing about them.) One is, that of the Church of England, 
where there is a flxec^ printed liturgy, in which, when taught to read, they can join. Another is 
the Quaker mode of conducting public worship, where all sit silent, in waiting upon God, and 
have no external prayer—this the Deaf and Dumb can join in, as well as others. The thiid, 
is the mode adopted in the American Asylum, at Hartford, (Connecticut,) where, in conse* 
quence of the instruction of the pupils, in a perfected syst^n of signs, according to the Fredch 
syatem, the head master, the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, is able to pray before them in signs, so that 
they can join in his prayers ; and to preach to them, iu signs, so that they can understand 



f Tenth Irish Deaf and Dumb Report Dr. Charles Orpen's Speech and Notes, p. 39,40. 
& 157,158. t^ ~i- 
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iMued, during the last years, by the Religious Tract Society. Throw aoy timet 
upon the ground, in the lemotest districts of Ireland, and it will find many 
persons, who can read, and none, who cannot understand it, if read to them. 
But is there one word, in all these three hundred and sixty-five thousand tracts, 
or more, or in any of those innumerable books, that can be read by a sin^e l>eaf 



bis sermon. This is the onlypomiMe viode of preaching to them, except by the flnger al. 
phobet A eomblnatioii of these three modes of public worship, would probably be tbe best 
for the Deaf and Dumb. 

The want of this latter mode of oonducdng paUie worship, is exerni^ified by what 
is siUd in the following letter, by John Harlay Gazlay, one of the pupils in the New Yoik 
Asylum, relative to a sermon, at which he was prcsoit :— 

** Last Sunday, while I was standing before the pews, I looked down at Mr. Summerfield, 
who was standing In the pulpit, and preached long to many people. He was preaching of 
God. I was sorry, because I could not hear, and wished to understand (teach) Mr. S. to 
make signs ; he does not know how to do so. Therefore, I thought about that heaven is very 
good and pure, Ac Ac. "« 



Thebenefitof the American plan appears in the folbwing letter, by one of the Connee* 
ticut pupils. 

On the Public Wonhip of the Deaf and Dumb, on Sunday, 

** Athalf.past ten o'clock, in the morning, all the Deaf and Dumb are called, to come to 
the chapel ; there they take their seats. One of the teachers stands on the stage, and his sign, 
at first, refers to the audience; for it says, * arise up.* According to 'the sign, each of the 
Deaf and Dumb rises up, and attends a short prayer, by a pivacber'k making signs. After 
tliM, they sitdown. Several vorses, from psalms, are written on theslate; a preacher ezplams 
them to their eyes. Having performed a long prayer, all tbe individuals sat down. At last, 
a preacher began to deliver the sermon, by extracting a text out of the Bible, inscribed on the 
top of the slate. Uc composes several hei'.dsof a text, which are written down on theslate, 
and also on another, and more one, and then illustrates tiiem to the pupils. After the aermoo, 
ho again makes them rise. He uttors a prayer to God ; having made an end of il, be opens 
his eyes, and says, * Amen.* At two o'clock, as they recommence their coming, the preacher 
acts almost as he did in the forenoon ; but he has a new mode of writing asermon, and several 
psalms on the uLites. After it is done, it is half-past three o'clock. Before the Deaf and 
Dumb*s coming to the American Asylum, they were in so great a misfortune, as to have no 
knowledge of God, Chrifst, and a future state ; but now, the Deaf-mutes can go to the worship 
of God— that their minds are enlightened about the Bible. They have several able 
preachers on the sabbaUwday. To tell the truth, they are not, at present, unfortunate 
beings.**f 



* The Law of the Legislature of New York, Ac &c. p. 14. Appendix, 
t Sixth Report of tbe American Asylum, at Hartford, Connecticut. 1822. p. 20. 
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and Dumb peraoii, in Ixeknd, except those^ who hasve Uen placed undir in. 
struction, in such an Institution as this ; and yet, ia not the soul of each indivi* 
dual Deaf and Dumb peraon, as valuable, in th« eye of God, as thatof any other ?* 



* The following lines were composed by tny brother^ in 1816, with the in- 
tention^ that they should he recited at the public meeting for the fbrmation 
of the Society f by Thomas ColRns^ the first pupU, after he had Uen partiaUy 
educated^ and taught to speak. Having been cften asked /of, hy various 
persons, they are hete reprinted, accorcRftg to their wish, 

DEAF AND DUMB. 
Witti kiiyl iii<hilg«M)e hfWt in accents mil^ 
Hie tiiaple ttory of aa OrphiM Child : 
Oh ! could my trembling toogue thoce feelings tcU, 
'Which DOW my anxious tbrohbing bosom swell ; 
'Whilst memory paints those soft endearing charms^ 
That once I knew, wilMii a ittolhei's arms j 
When my food Ikther JBiss^ his '* rosy bn>'* 
And sB^liiDg, seemed to jpeak of fbtuie joy. 
I next would tell the aQgui«b, which I prov'd. 
Deprived of all the jTriends on earth I loved ; 
How, when in tear^ I 'sought a sad relief. 
And wept, hut fbuAd no tongue to tell my grief} 
Alooe 1 wMlder'd vpbn uatww^ islld, 
AndilrayBd. ahomeleM,.speedite«, Ctfkon Child I 
But now a language taught by pleasing art, 
I 4)eak the dearest flsenngs of my hieart; 
For my mute bfahren my first accents plead. 
And claim for them, your sympathy and aid : 
Obey that sacred voice, by all possessed. 
The snu. smau. voics of consciemcb in your breast } 
Awake their slumbering minds to virtue's lore, 
To know their Goo ; and knowing, to adore. 
And, as, responsive to the morning beam. 
From lips of stone,t harmonious accents came; 
So if the SiTN 09 RioHTBovsNBSB be risen, ' 

And o'er your souls have shed the light of heaven, 
Ohl may the waitntr ihflwnce of his nys 
Make the Datf-mute to aing Us MaKE«% pnii«i 
Let Christian feelings, then, your souls inspire. 
To touch his silent lips with living fire; 
Ttoch htaa to know Religion's happy road, 
And grateful bless his Satioub, and his Goo! 

R. J. T. O. . 
May 18, 1816. 



^ Memnon's statue. 
P 
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A 

'* Oh, that men would consider this !** Shall we establish hospitals, 
for incurable diseases, which still leave the senses, mind, and soul, uninjured, 
and yet neglect those, who are bom with an irremediable defect, which makes 

'^ Wisdom, at one entrance, quite shut out," 

and, by its consequences, consigns the mind, for life, to servitude, the soul to the 
thraldom of ignorance, and the senses to the tyranny of sin ; which consequences, 
it is in the power of this Institution alone to remedy ? — Shall no philanthropists be 
found, — ^to release these melancholy inmates, from the unbroken solitude of their 
prison-house, of an eternal silence, where the voice of man never enters, and 
where even the voice of JEHOVAH is never heard,->and to bring them forth, 
into the glorious light of the ^^ liberty of the children of God ?** 

What, too, while Turks establisn hospitals,* for dumb animals, shall not 
we, professing the name of Christ, afford an asylum to all our Deaf and Dumb 
fellow-creatures ? Nay, more, shall some nations, in the East, have temples, 
and priests, dedicated to the degrading service of serpents, and disgusting rep. 
tiles ; and shall we not erect any temple to wisdom, and science, and to God ; 
in which, these, ourfellow-immortals, may worship ?— Shall they, alone, of all 
men in this land, have no fane, no altar, no sanctuary ?— Shall we refuse to sup. 
ply them, alone, with ministers, to conduct them to the united shrines of Ian- 
guage, of literature, and of revelation ?~ Shall we, with respect to them, alone, 
contravene the command, to ^^ preach the Gospel to every creature?**— Shall 
they perceive nought in the Lord's day, but a day inVhich all others are idle ?f 



« The following gives a more correct account of the cure of disease, than if commonly 
given bj patients or physicians. It agrees exactly with what was once said by the oeletnatcd 
French surgeon, Ambrose Paree, (the inventor of that most important instrument, the 
Tourniquet,) as to a case of a dreadAil wound, which he once attended—** Je le paosai, et 
Dieu4egucrit.'* 

New York, llth Feb. 1824. 
** My Dear Father, 

** When I am sick, you employ a physician, and God cures mc.** &c4: 

f The following letter of confession, by a Deaf and Dumb boy, after he had been some time 
at school, shews this, in a strong point of view :— 

•* I remember I was in school, long ago— I was very wild boy, in Perth. A number of boys 
were casting stonesat an ancient house, at Perth, long ago, Sabbath. Some of the iads were 
pull down a chimney 'is can fjrom the house with rope. I was glad to play, and castipg stones at 
ancient housr, long ago. A man was ref-rove me, for play on Sabba^. I did not understand 
What a man said. I mocked him, by reproving him. 



4; Fifyi New York Deaf and Dumb Report p. 23. 
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—Shall they see nothing in baptism, but a putting away of the filth of the fleah ? 
— Shall they, alone, be excluded from the last Bupper*s memorial, or be per« 
mitted to eat it, as we know, '^ not discerning the Lord's body ?*'i-.Shall the^, 
alone, know of no Father in heayen ?~Shall they, alone, be incapable of joining 
in family, social, or public prayer, and be ignorant of the existence of any 
spiritual worship ? 



The following letters, on various subjects, written by different pupils, in the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, at Claremont, after two, three, four, or five years^ 
instruction, will, I am satisfied, interest, especially my youthful readers, vbd 
enable them to form a just estimate, of the average progress, and general train 
of thought, of these interesting children. All these pupils, have improved 
much since then: They have long since left the Institution, to be apprenticed 
to various trades. 



Dear 



Collins' i Letter^ abwt Angeh^* 

April \aty 1819. 



WTicn I die, I shall ask angels. Where is Addingtonf in heaven ? Angels are 
pretty ; angels are always happy ; they are ever. The light is ever in heiven. 



** A carpenter locked the window ibut, long ago, Saturday afternoon. I enticed the boy 
to pull the window open. I was go into the room, by window, with boyi, and I aeaictC 
the roooM ; I find sone things. I was think very aftaid any person would catdi me. I 
ran away from carpenter. I was jumping firom window, kmg ago, Sabbath morning. 

** I was push away the boat, in the Tay ; a sailor was spealdng the persons. His boat , 
was lost, and go away from Perth. They were not witness against me. I was cunning. 
Wonder at sailor say boat was took. I knew it was me. I was glad they were not wltnen 
against me. I would not tell him, that it was me push away it. I was very pity him, 
that he cannot sail in boat, and standing idle in the street I did not see who found the 
boat 

** I am very sorry, for I was great mischievous and carelesi little boy, in Perth. I 
nothing knew about God, aiid I was not fear to play on Salibath, and not sober boy. I 
am very vexed, that I was great bad boy, long ago. 1 am much obliged to you, for giving ad- 
vice me ; I must not do any evil again, in Perth. Must behave well, when I leave school. I 
am gl4d the people of Perth sent me to achooL I thank them much, for they sent me to school 
to teach me my education. I am happy that I am good." &C.&C.4: 

• Third Irish Deaf and Dumb Report p. S8. 
f One of the pupils, who had recently died. 



4: Report of the Edinburgh lostifution. 1819. p. 52,63. 
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Aa^dslMfv wihgt iiheinrai, flotdiig on the air: ■ngds are wife ; they tee 
BotbnaldiigfrieBdriiipatnheaTCD. Are tfaej always fiiends in heaven? Yes. 
An^da do B0t eat hicad. Tbey aie erer happy ; they widi haq^ia ate ever la 
hMvan. Angeb do not die. 

lam, &c. 

Thomas Coli.iks. 

CoiRns's Letter, oBomta journey , and about reHgUnu* 
Jiy Dear Mastei, 

I am very nmch disappointed, that you never wrote a letter to me ; 1 will be 
very glad if yon will «rite a letter to me. IfThen will yon write aletterto me? 
1 am very sorry that I came from the people in Belfast, because they are very 
charitable to us. You saw many places. I think Belfast will perish for ever. 
Will you go to Belfast again ? I saw the countrymen who worked at the turf: 
I saw the mountains, whiflh wcceafanast decaying. You begged to get money 
ftcm the people in Belfiut, for the boys and girls, because they want money to 
buy food, new school, and clothes. I had a many tine dinners. I love Ood 
very much ; and he can see through the world, or the sun, or the moon, or the 
stars, &c. I wish God will make us good, because I want to be happy. Will 
Jesus Christ save you, when you have died ? Jesus Christ will be very glad, 
when the good souls go to heaven, by his Spirit. I believe he will soon come 
into the world, to tell us about things, and save us from sin. Khe would not 
make ma good, 1 would sin against the Lord Qod, Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God, our Faliier, which art in heaven : he makes us good, if we love him. I 
love God very much, in my heart ; because he loved me first, he made me love 
•him. 

I am yours, &c. 

Thomas Colliks. 

CoUinis Letter, about PoUtoi's Menagerie.f 
My Dear , 

I went to Mr. Polito's, Lower Abbey-st. I saw many beasts, playing in the 
eages of iron. I saw three lions, walking in cages ; their bodies were brown : 
several panthers ; bodies were spotted and white. The spotted, or laughing 
hyena, was wild in a cage ; he was unpleasant. The fiery lynx was grey ; his 
ears are pointed. The great water buffalo, from Bombay ; his horns are black ; 



* Fifth Iriih Deaf and Dumb Report. p< 47. 
t Thkd Irish Deaf and Dninb Bepoit. p. 29, SO. 
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his body black ; on the floor. A beautiful Egyptian camel was eating hay, ia 
rail of wood ; his back was curved, and brown ; his under-neck is curved. The 
horned horse, or nylghau, was eating hay, in a stable ; his body was grey. The 
beautiful zebra was in a cage of wood ; his body was beautifully striped. A 
bear was lying upon the floor, in a cage ; his body is white. The ursine sloth is 
all black, and was jumping in a cage ; his hairs and daws are long ; his nose 
was long ; he was jumping to D , with some cakes. A kangaroo's fore- 
legs were small and short ; his legs were long ; he was jumping to my glove, I 
was shaking it at him. The lion was sleeping in a cage ; his tail was down pei^- 
dulous through rail to my hands were touching taiL I saw a live serpent, lying 
in a cage, upon blankets ; his body is slender and long ; he was striped with 
rings ; his tongue is forked, and was black ; he was yawning A large elephant 
was eating hay ; his body is large and black ; was standing on the floor ; his 

trunk took cakes from D who has some gingerbread-cakes ; his legs are short 

and thick ; his hoofs were large and black ; and liis body has not hair. A porter 

went to the door, and spoke to D , who was with us ; he opened the door. 

We saw an elephant in the stable ; his body is all black ; his ears were pen- 
dulous, and were wiping his little eyes ; his tusks were little, of bone ; his 

mouth was sucking trunk. D had some cakes. Its huge body is covered 

with a callous hide : he has not hair ; his legs are thick, black, and are curved ; 
his head is large. A porcupine ; quills are thick ; he was in a cage ; his quills 
are long, and black and white. I felt his quills : he went walking ; his fore- 
legs were short, on the floor : we were afraid ; porcupine's front was black ; his 
tail is thick. The ocelot, or tiger in miniature, is from the Brazils. i;he 
Brazils, or tiger-cat, from Amboyna, was in a cage. The great emew, or 
southern ostrich ; his body is yellowish ; his legs are slender, and he was 
standing long on straws : his body was large ; his neck is slender, long, and 
straight; he was curved on his upper back; the feathers of his tail were pen- 
dulous ; his bill is bone, and long ; he opened his bill, and took cakes ; he was 

eating : D had some cakes. My hand was shaking at ostrich ; he opened 

his bill. The silver vulture, from Brazils, was in a cage of wood ; his bill is 
large, and was black ; he opened his bill. A monkeys face was grinning, and 
speaking, in a small cage ; his hair was blackish ; his arms were brownish ; he 

was kneeling on his hands, and was eating cakes. D had some gingerbread. 

His tail is long, and was black ; his arms were black : he and I were friends ; 
he was scratching his thigh, and pulling the rail of irons; his feet were long 
and black. The monkies were little, and pretty; their bodies are small, and 
were whitish ; they were grinning their teeth, which was white -white. 

I am yours, 

Thomas Collins. 
P 2 
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Cellin8*8 Letter^ about tlie Paawramtu* 

TO MR. XA&ftHAIiL. 

We went to see your Peristrephic Panorama of the frozen Regions, fii 
your permission. I was very much surprised, to see a large picture. Thv 
was a ship, which was surrounded hy ice There were a great many flotO( 
ice isUmds. The rocks were covered with ice, and the ducks flying orertk 
ship ; and the captain was shooting at the hirds, wliich were standing oni^ 
rocks. The sun does not shine brightly there ; only like a rainbow . The ^ 
was cased in the ice, and the crew were trying to pull it out, with thornpev 
Theboatsofthe ships were sailing in the waters, through large icebergs; t^l 
crew were in them, and shot at a sea-horse, and killed it ; it fell backward itf' 
the water. There were a great many waves, dashing ugainst the sides of tk 
ship, and breaking over it : it was nearly broken ; it was very dangerous ; vt 
the crew were rowing in the ice, and shot at a bear, which had climbed uptk 
rocks, £rom the ice of the water. There were three bears, which were nadreK 
Greenland ; they were very strong and large ; their skins were whitish, i:^ 
they were very fine, and they had a long hair. The ice on the moimtains wisi 
very little red. There was a whale, which was in the water, at a great distant^ 
Some of die natives were drawn, by the dogs, in large sledge, which the laiast 
were in, and Captain Ross showed the looking-glass to the natives, and tivf 
were very surprised to look like their faces, and they did not know it before. 
They were playing at the foot-ball : there is one of the natives threw the Usddtr 
with his leg, and fell on the ice ; and the captain called the native woman t* 
play with them. Some of the crew hurt the native's leg, and he was very angry 
with him, and he dressed his leg, and he laughed at him. There was a mti 
dressed in seal's skina-, like a Ghreenlauder. There were many Esquimaux Ib* 
dians. They are clever, because diey can shoot at the birds, with a dart 

* I am yours, 

Thomas Collixs. 

ColHns^s Letter^ about a ploughing match and a hunt.-f' 

I went to see the ploughing match ; there were 32 ploughs. Many gentlemeo 
were looking at them ; they were measuring to try which was beat. The bul- 
locks ploughed better than any of the horses : the furrow was very aciaigfat : 
they were all looking at the ploughing: there was premium given to the bc»t 
ploughman : I saw a great farmer distributes the premium. There were four 

• Fifth Irish Dear and Dumb Report, p. 46. 
t Do. Do. p. 48. 
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1 



fielda ! the ploughmen knew how to luineil the gnu : the ploushniBn drove 
horsea theroMlves : some of the ploughs were drawn by horses, »nd some by 
bullocks; and the; had little wheels, to make ploughs go soaight. They 
were beating the people away, because they were bwsking iha soda: tlia 
plaughnteD wneperipiring on their foreheadx ; they wanted drink whiskey in 
the tents. Onehoise was put away from Clieplou^, to lake away centre away 
ihe nod. The bullocks are atrotiger thou mules and horaes ; tliey are very nice. 
and their hameta i the hiwun are vety tnajeutic in their appearance. Bad their 
(I^Bits very gracetiil. I saw buntaraen'i dresses were red and greens : they went 
toFlngifls, when they heard a noise often, a fos ; they were leaping the hcdgta i 
[he fox, harei, and mbbits, were hiding in large holes j the dogs were leaping 
the hedges; they were seeking among the holesj they went into the holes, be- 
truusethe dogs want to killtheto : a bound's moudi is very large; he has long 
teeth 1 one of them caught the rabbit, hares, and fones. When it gave fox tii 
huntsman. It had long hair and ears; its back and belly were bisek and white; 
it killed them : the huntsman spoke to the greyhound, when it was looking at 
the hare, bulitquickly ran better than the dngJ, because it sooner killed the 
bar? ; it carried the hare on its back. When it gave the hare to the hununun, 
ihe huntsman had a bag to put the hare into it : thehorscs' bodies were very wet, 
uBd they were breathing very hard ; theyare very graceful. 



Jly De»r - 



« Letters., abmil the King.' 

Wednesday., Ihlh of August, 



Will you gi™ me some papers . for I have none. 1 want to get some sheeta 
of letter paper from you. 1 must write the tetter to the king, that t have in my 
copy-book. Last Sunday, when I was at your house, 1 forgot to ask for the 
paper. I shall soon get the bon. I am very much obliged to you for the money. 
Do you wish that I should have a box F I bought the box tor t2i. and a patent 
lack and key, forSi. which oiake, altogether, 13i. 1 go to swim, very often, 
in the river, at Olasnevin, at twelve o'clock. I shall Icam to float on my 
back. 




I 
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Dear Fiioad, 

went 10 ih? puk, to see the king. tLnd the review, oa la« Sattuda; ; it wn 

Tcrf pretty : the Boldzerc marched very well, and the aitiUeiy vaa very hiod' 

!: the horaemen pretended to charge on the enemy, i was veij rmili 

sed with them. I saw ■ gentleman, in the puk, with a blue scart', ai 

' medal ; he was on honeback. 1 did not seethe king, for the crowd wtt taj 

:at, and they pushed me very much; bull saw the king's coach, which wu 

I most handsome. 1 think 1 suw hiin bnwingiothe people, but I am not cB' 

. 1 am very fond of the king, more than of all the people in this phicc- 

The kinghas agreat many hoTBeg and soldiers under his command ; tie is my 

■good, and all the Irish are very fond of Mm. On last Friday, I saw a gnu 

many judges and lords in llic procession j they were dressed very grand. 



lam very sorry tliatyou did not come here to see me, fori long dme. I hope 
you will come here to see me often. I think you hke the Deaf and Dumb very 
much. 1 love you very much, because you were very kind and very polite u 

me. Would you tike to correspond with me? 1 wish your uncte , will 

see Clareniont. Will you write a long letter to me ? I am very wnj 

that I never saw him in Dublin. There are 2y boys, and 1-^ girls, at this place; 

theyare very poor, but they are improving very much. I will be a teacher of 

Deaf and thimb.Boon. I wrote a long letter to Oeorge Rei, lately, about 

ry thing in this place. 

I am your alTectionate fiiend, 



I 



T. Co I 



lUioi't LelKr to hit fellow pvpih, a'-mU lite Laplandirs.' 

Sear all the bays and girls, 

was utoniihed, with tile Deaf and Sumbboyi and girls, to see Laplutdn 
and his wife, and her a child, and some of the reindeers and elk^ God made 
them different, very much, from other ihlngv They are in tents, and not like 
our city of Dublin. The winter there is large ices by the lakes in Lapland. 
The Iiaplanden are bom, and very cold In it in winter, and very warm in mm- 
mer. Theelkiwere tied to aslakej they are swift very much: iheij- bodiw 



lb Irlih Dnf and Dumb BevrpiL f (K. 



are leij pnttj and brown, and Ihdr white hams, and ahort tatla. An elk ha* 
fburUmbfs which are not ug:ly, and it ha« two mntrils, neai iu eyo. I uw 
reindeers' bodies are vay ogly anil brownish : tliey do not like the Btmuner, 
but like the winter in Lapland, becauEe Ihey are running and swift, and they 
lilcslargesnows.andMr. Idplanderand his wife, wlio aat on the car. drawn by 
a reindeer, and make haste. They take very long steps, when tliej walk, and 
can walk on the top of the snow , because they have broad feel. Laplander was 
in a sleilge, drawn by a reindeer. I looked to have seen about their legs are very 
ugly. They are weak and lazy, by being (oo warm in ibe Bunimer. The idn- 
deera were enclosed, in ihamidalof a very large room, in the Rolonda, to kecji 
them, and W prevent them from running about the floor. I saw their boilies 
are very ugly ; [he hair ia falling off: the)" will get new hair. The reindeers 
nnd dfes shed their horns every year ; they grow amaiingly quick. The hair 
fallsoirtbehody of the reindeer, inaummer, but grows very thick, In winter. 
I saw snow shoen, for travelling in the snow ; the hair boots and shoes, iiic 
Laplanders' legs, which are diiferent from our boots. Ue has a gun i it is not 
like oar gua, and it is very ugly. A Laplander and hia wife are umlec the 
common size of our countrymen. Mr. Joseph Humphreys fold me to speak to 
her by signs, and she understood me.* When Cunningliam was with nie, ask. 

• TbeimpotadcpDfBtmlyinglbeilgnioliheDcaf anri Dumb, wblch are in fad » nUu- 
nliad unirmal languafe, la Eb»n in the ItaUaw Lai eElract tmata ADwrion book rf— 

"Tlic language or tigni nid(tcatiir«, bj whicb inttnuticn ii aHnmuDiettcd to tie Dear 
and DuDib, unot only tbe laDgiu^of nature ID ttiem, but 11 of unLvoial applkaUon; amt 



. When it tbuddert, wlthdrwi its 
heuma Meta in Deaf and Dumb in. 



jgn3 ore eitleDeivel; uaeil b> thoie barlHroue DHtiDDA, ivhoae ■poken Un^uage Li imperft.'ct 
Kis Hubject ■eteral iutemtiDg ^U have come tct our fcnowled^. 
I uitive Onhiheean, wlio luul been tome time in tbli csuntr;, but vim itlM retained the 
Lije luidlhcilgaiof hliEition,wuinIriiducid lothe putdti ortbe Amerloin Ae)lum 
IS Desfand Dumb. Wilbuut pravlouily knowing «d; thing of tbe manuei at theii- 
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Celline*8 Letter^ akaut tlte Panorama.* 

TO MR. XAtl8HAI<L. 

We went to see your Peristrephic Panorama of the Frozen Regions, witb 
your permission. I was very much surprised, to see a large picture. Then 
was a ship, which was surrounded by ice There were a great noany floatiB^ 
ice isUmds. The rocks were covered with ice, and the ducks flying over the 
ship; and the captain was shooting at the birds, which were standing on the 
rocks. The sun does not shine brightly there ; only like a rainbow . The ship 
was cased In the ice, and the crew were trying to pull it out, with their ropfi. 
llieboatsofthe ships were sailing in the waters, through large icebergs; the 
crew were in them, and shot at a sea-horse, and killed it ; it fell backward isti 
the water. There were a great many waves, dashing itgainst the sides of tfa< 
ship, and breaking over it : it was nearly broken ; it was very dangerous ; aoi 
the crew were rowing in the ice, and shot at a bear, which had climbed up tht 
rocks, £rom the ice of the water. There were three bears, which were natives o^ 1 
Greenland ; they were very strong and large ; their skins were whitish, tc^ 1 
they were very fine^ and they had a long hah*. The ice on the mountains wasi I 
very little red. There was a whale, which was in the water, at a great distance- 
Some ofdie natives were drawn, by the dogs, in large sledge, which the nadve$ ] 
were in, and Captain Ross showed the looking-glass to the natives, and thej | 
were very surprised to look like their faces, and they did not know it before. 
They were.plajriug at the foot-ball : there is one of the natives threw the Uadder , 
with his leg, and fell on the ice ; and the captain called the native woman t» 
play with them. Some of the crew hurt the native's leg, and he was very angrr 
with him, and he dressed his leg, and he laughed at him. There was a mas 
dressed in seal's skins-, Wae a Ghreenlauder. There were many Esquimaux b- 
dians. They are clever, because they can shoot at tlie birds, with a dart 

* I am yours, 

Thomas Collijts. 

ColHns*s Letter^ about a ploughing match and a hunt. -f- a 

I went to see the ploughing match ; there were 32 ploughs. Many gentlemeo 
were looking at them ; they were measuring to try which was best. The bol- 
locks ploughed better than any of the horses : the furrow was very Miaigfat ; 
they were all looking at the ploughing: there was premium given to thebot 
ploughman : I saw a great farmer distributes the premium. There were four 



• Fifth Irish Deaf and Dumb Report, p. 46. I 

t Do. Do. p. 48. 
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fields ; the ploughmen knew how to tumed the graM i the ploughmen drove 
horses themselves : some of the ploughs were drawn by horses, »nd some bjr 
bullocks; utd they had little vheels, to make pkKigha go Btnight. They 
were besting the people BWHy, because ihey were bicaklag the sods : tlie 
ploughmen were peiBpirtng on their for^eub ; they annted drmk vhiskey in 
the tenta. One horse was put Bw»y from the plough, to take aw»y centre away 
the sod. The bullocks are irrenger than males and horses ; Ihey are very nice, 
and their taameis : the horseK are very majestic in their appearance, aad their 
(^aits very graceiul. I saw huntsmen's dreanes were red and greens : they went 
to FInglaa, when they heard a noise often, a fos ; Ihey were leaping the hedges ; 
the foK, hares, and rabbits, were hiding in large holes ; Ihe dogs were leapiiif; 
the hedges; they were seeking among the holesj they went into the holes, be- 
cause the dogs want to killlbeni ; a heund's moucli is very large; be has lonjj 
teeth : oneofthem caught the rabbit, hares, and fuses. When it gave foK m 
huntsman, it had long hair and ean ; its back and belly were black and vhlte; 
it killed them: the huntsman spoke to the greyhound, when it was looking at 
the hare, but it quickly ran belter than the dogs, because it sooner killed the 
hare ; it carried the hare on its back, ^Yhen it gave the hare to the huntsman, 
the huntsman had a bag to put the hare in to it ; the horses' bodies were very wet, 
und ihey were breathing very hard ; they are very graceful, 

1 an, yours. 



Cotlinss llirec Letters, about Die King.' 

VVednesiaa, litk o/AofpisI, 1B21. 

Will you givtme some papers, for I have none. I want to get some sheets 
of letter paper from you. 1 must write the letter to ttie king, that Ihavein my 
copy-book. Last Sunday, when 1 was at your house, I forgot to ask for the 
paper. 1 shall soon get the th>x. I am very much obliged to you for the money. 
Do you wish that I should have a box F 1 bought tJie box tor Via. ami a patent 
lock and key, forSi. whicli make, aliojfether, lis. 1 go to swim, very ol^n, 
in the river, at Glaanevin, at twelve o'clock. I siiall learn lo float on my 
back. 
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VenFntad, 



I went to the paik, to lee the king, and the reriev, oo last Satavday ; itw 
▼eijprettj: tfaeioidiqiinMrhrd vciy wdl, and the aitOlety was Toy hmd- 
ume: the hntifinfn picCended to dutgt on tlic enemy. I was Toy nndi 
amntfd with than. I nw a gentleman, in tlic paik, widi a hlne scai^ ad 
medal; hewaionhondiaclc. Ididnot aeetlicking, for the oowd was mj i 
great, and diey poshed me Teiy mnch; hat I law the king's ooach, iHiidi «m 
most handsome. I dunk I saw him howing to the peofde, bat I am not cer- 
tain. I am YCTf fend of the king, more than of all the people in this place. 
The king has a great many hotaes and sddiers under his oonmoand ; lie is my 
good, and all the Irish are Tcry fond of him. On last Friday, I saw a grest 
maDyjudges and lords in the prooessian; they were dressed very grand. 

I am yours, 

T. C01.1.IMS. 

Dear , 

I am very sorry that you did not come here to see me, for a long time. I hope 
you win come here to see me often. I think you like the Deaf and Dumb Tcrj 
much. I love you very much, because you were very kind and very polite to 

me. Would you like to correspond with me ? I wish your uncle , will 

come to see Claremont. Will you write a long letter to me ? 1 am very sorry 
that I never saw him in Dublin. There are 29 boys, jmd 12 gah^ at this place ; 
they are very poor, but they are improving very much. 1 will be a teacher of 
the Deaf and Dumb, soon. I wrote a long letter to George Rex, lately, about 
every thing in this place. 

I am your affectionate friend, 

T. Collins. 

Collins' i Letter to hit fellow pupih, about the Laplanders.* 
Dear all the boys and girls, 

I was astonished, with the Deaf and Dumb boys and girls, to see Laplander 
and his wife, and her a chUd, and some of the reindeers and elks. God made 
them different, very much, from other things. They are in tents, and not like 
our city of Dublin. The winter there is large ices by the lakes in Liapland. 
The Laplanders are bom, and very cold in it in winter, and very warm in sum. 
nier. The elks were tied to a stake ; they are swift very much : theur bodies 
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1 



■re very pretty isd brovn, and their white hums, and sholt (sils. An elk hu 
iburlimbH, which areaot uglj, and it has two nMtrils, near iii eyes. I lav 
reindeers' bodies are very ugly and bionnlah : lltey de not like thesammer, 
but like the winter in Lapland, because they are running and anift, and they 
like large Bnaw9, and Mr, LaplandeT and his wife, who sal on the car. drawn by 
a reindeer, and make haate. They take vsiy long itepe, when they walk, and 
CBDWalkon the top of the snow, because they have broad feet. Laplander was 
in a sledge, drawn by a reindeer. I looked to have seen abaullbcirlegs are very 
ugly. They are weak and laiy, by being too warm in the summer. The rein- 
deers were enclosed, in themidktof a very large room, in ihe SoCundo, to keep 
them, and to prevent theni trom tunning about the floor. I saw their bodies 
are very ugly : the hair is falling offi they will get new hair. The reindeers 
iind elks shed their horns every year j they grow amazingly quick. The hair 
falls off the bodf of the reindeer, in summeT, but grows very thick, in winter. 
I saw snow shoes, for travelling in the snow ; the hair boots and ahoea, lor 
Laplanders' legs, which are different from our boots. He has a gun : it is not 
Lke onrgun, and it is very ugly, A Laplander and hia wife are under the 
common size of our countrymen. Mr. Joseph Humphreys told me to apeak lo 
her by signs, and she understood me." H'henCunningham was with me, ask- 



anlj the languagu of nature » 



lit lubjecl several intercftlng 1 
oaCivcOnhfbeean.wbahid 
(e uid tbt^ilgnaof hisnatloF 



enpreatioq of aimple fQeUnBfl.And to (boKobjeds 
lurousQBtioDBivhrac apufceQ language ii ^mpcrfi:cL ■ 
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an ibe spoke to us about leindeeri and elks, and amiled at us much. 1 •» ' 



tutioQ- l]« bod b«i] » long amonB ■trflnir«ra, wham Im wait ujiable to nndvittand, u^M 
vJujm he could taj aolhiag, that he luJ become quile m qlflnchn ly. An eduoalnl Dearal 
l>umfa feotlecaaD wu fequnteJ fa caavBrsa hi EL him by^pu. Hv UUlBo; and tiimMt 

loof beenuaucmtomcd- H« wv furpubeil viCIi juipor, wjil wroLe Jn liia «vii lAngm^ IM 
imit*ofTulDUAkdcucDininuDu:itt«d to blpu 

vho ■ccunpADkd Uqjor Lmgun hki e][pedi1ii>ii ta tlie Roc\y MDUuui'iHp not UI1I5 («a1lM 



tadDTT ■ dccnDdBltBUciii of II. 

■' Tbli prcvolcDce or^l^t amoni buturout 
rut, Ibat the; ue divided Into larioia tijini i 

lercouno with U;nio of jcretil oihH-i, wllji laueiuaei and du]a.-b diBbiliig mentiiiUf (mi 
IhdrDWBi uin UiecM* oriUo UOnmleri uf Ihc Paeifte Oeeuii, aiul the alioriginn ttlUt 
uuitiueut. The; ue IhccEri>ie Libligcil, like 111 d Demand UuRili, lu icaon (u U)eaUMIt,M 



IvEljbjwiMoftliemouiellneilnnuonj, parUcutatl)' b» U 
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, thepictuieofhimof iceii. LaplsnJ, whieh w« very braudmi, xnd the ,n 




1 wu of a green colour. In Ihcsesaon of Bummer, the weather ia cold in L&p- 




IsnJ, because il is far from the Bun. 




1 am, my dear fellow piipUs, 




1, Your affeclionaw friend. 




, T. Collins. 




J Collagani Letter, ahm>l the Soldiers' 




k Dtar , 




' I saw many loldien, who were marching, atanding, and firing, in a line : 


^ 






• 1 Blandingon the graaa. Many liotMmen were galloping on the giass, nilfi 




« »wor(i9 : men were wa!liing on ihe graas. Soldiers were firing umnon, which 




■ were smoking on the grasi. Many coachmen were driving coaches, in thepark. 




■ Manyaoldiers were in a Urge ring, on the ground. Many boya, of the Marine 


k 






a marching and standing in the park : they were Bitting on Ihe graBS. Two 








■■ ing, and beadng the drum, on the gran. Men were climbing trees ; they were 




standing and Bitting on the trees. I felt a shock; aoldiets were firingcannon 


V 


on the grass: horsemen and gun carriages were galloping on the grass; horse. 


j-| 


men were with muskela in muz;le-c»se ; tbey were sitting in saddles. Man- 




kind were sitting in the tent, drinking porter on the table. A man was stBg- 


1 


gcring drunk on the grass. 




lam your mend. 




Thomas CoLlOGis. 


T 


Coliogan'i LtOtr, ahvul Hie meeting at Ihe Sctuado.f 




We went to our examinations, at (he Rotunda, laat Saturday. Many gentle- 




men and ladies were looting at us. I waa asked to write on a large sUte. We 




were examined, because the public wished to see our progress. 1 love writing. 








funny, and queer. and harangued, at the Rotunda, about the Deaf 


' 


and Dumb. The Bishop of Kildare was sitting on a chair. Many gentlemen 




and ladiea were sitting on the Ibrms, clapping their hands. They remained at 
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llie Rolunda slongUme. Mr. Humphreya uid Mr. D Eaunineduslh 

I was i«T grateful m the public. They were laoking at ui. Yon did 
make a speech there. I think the examinatiens inteieu the public Thela 
»eie pleased with our progress : they were not clapping. The Deaf and Dq 
girls were quiet on the fonns there. They were not exaiiiii! 
hare not been long at gchool. 






CoSosan't Letter. 






TnOM&S COI.LOBllt 

Ireland'! Ej/e.' 



You, Mr. Homphteys, Hobert Kinn 
Collins, Thomas Collins, B man., and I. 
top of a preeipice, in Ireland's Bye. 1 
Mr. Humphreys, and aoiBn, were pulling four oa 
on the sea. We went to Howih, near Ireland's Ep 
the lop of a preripi 



Ireland's Eye. I was i 

lea CoIUds, Thomu CoUi 

oars in the boat, a long it 

The light-house » 

floaliog and diving os 



: iheie was a tower near the sea : Che difla wen 
high, and rose perpendicularly over the sea: wcweutto a precipice, but' 
afraid lo look down : we were cailecttnK many peiiwinklm on Ireland'* 1 
the gulls were iloating nbouc ; I wiu pulling an oar a little. We ttHtd I 
the Castom House Quay ; we were Billing in a boat ; it was heaving ; it 
tdling with the waTes; the waTes ran very high ; they beat wiili litl 
against the boat, and almost drove it against the rocks ; at one tliiie,il 
nearly upset : we rowed it inside of some breakers, and were much nfrihl 

could notgetoutof them. 's face is all very much awdled bjtimm 

, , and , were very sleepy in tlie boat : he was attentively 

with an oar in the boat. Will yon write a note, and send it to me ? 






a Co[,LO<i.as> 



Mtttgher'^ Letter to !us Brolher.f 
My Dear Brother, 

Do not fight, Be kind ta every one. Da not be wild, not idle. Be la 

be obedient to father uid mother, and sitter. M'rite a letter to me soon. ~J 

1 am your affeitionnte brothrr, i 

PaTHICK niEAOHEK. t 
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Meaghct's Letter, ahoit hU Falliet and Ihi taadlord. 



^ 



I am very Sony, ihalyour eannotcomehere, loseefora longtime. I 

am improvinglo learn my Jesson: ray father wrote a letter to me: 1 wrote a 
tetter: you will soon write a letter tome : 1 will be gUd. Here are 27 toys 
and 14 gills here. I Kn grow tall now, Y«u will angry with mc, becBusel 
mite ugly Inmy letter: 1 will write heller. I am thanifiil to you, foraeDditig 
mc here, because I have learned many things. I thought, long ago, yon were 
like lion, and I was afraid that you were angry, and would cut my body to eat 
it. I do not think >□ now. Ihopemy fathorwill not drunk, but be aober,and 
itidustrious, and bay what thiogs be wants with hts money. 
I am yours, 

Patrice Meaciheb. 



'* Letter, abotit the Laplanders.-^ 

I went to the Rotunda I I was very glad : reindeer was drawing a ear ; some 
boys riding sitting in the car ; They were brougbt to Ireland, &om Lapland, 
because people want to see thera : raan used to wear skin a coat ; he wear wool. 
len clothes now i the women used la wear akin a coat ; she wear woollen clothes 
now I litlle child used to wear skin a coat i child wear woollen clothes now. 
Laplander man threw rope, made of the reindeer sinew, at the reindeer : the 
reindeerbroad feet will not sinMng in the snow. Laplander man sledge for 
travelling in the snow. I was stroking the elk i itsnappedat me; you laughed 
at rae. The Laplander sitting in the sledge; the reindeer was drawing car. 
The reindeer shed reindeer's bom. The Laplander man was shooting with a 
gun, in Lapland : he wasshooting at thevild animal : they wear skin a coat in 
winter: the man iind woman bad girdles round their waists: the man had a cap, 
and he had knives for killing wild animals. I saw Laplander's coat, which 
was made of the reindeer's skin ; it was hung upon the wall. Laplander man 
was wear the buskin. 
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Meagher's Two Lttten iohis Father.' 

Clarlmont, Octebtr 11, 162£ 

IwaaverjgMtogetthelalter from you: I obliged to you, becBuse ] gttU 
om yon : you do not spell weU in ihe letter. I was very glid to see J ohn Cuthj, 
becBuaehocamcliere, and gave me a letter. lam very much djiappointed [hi 
mybrotherJamesdidEOtwritealettertome: why did he not write a letler lo 
me ? Vou must mate him wtila a letter to me : I would be very glad my bip- 
ther would write a letter to me i I would be very much obliged to my biMbo, 
you will tell him, to write a letter to me. Mr. Humphreys will teach mi 
8 carpenter, and ta tnm with a lathe. 1 was very much with the boya, wm 
working in theiiver! it i»no» done : the stream is flowing yery quick in 
river; there is a great deal of water in the river now. Mr. Humphrcya, WilKiB 
Brennan, and Thomas Collins, are gone to England, will go to Liverpml; 
Bristol, Bath, and to other towns in the West of England, to collect fi 
especially for the butldiog at Claremont. Vou ought to write to aletlatl 



PiTElCK MeaOM*. ' 



ClarmoKt,Jv.Be5, 18: 
Jly Dear , 

Ihopeyouarevcij well! you musttellmeof the people, who ate very wickeii 
if you will nut tell me about the wicked men, 1 would be very angry with yooi 
for not telling tne about all bad doings of the people to make ms wo 
reading your Ittler. If you will tell me many things, 1 will tell jou Bbaa(m(l]| 
things. 1 think that youi friends are robbers. M'hy do the people Tob n 
things? You must not be very sflcret to me about robbers; GotI will tWTC^ 
angry with the wicked men, because they often robbed. I thick it ia not ijfkl 
to kill men and bum bouses. We are all one flesh; we ought to love oof 
ther. They are very fond of idleness, better than trade: ills very linfol, bai il 
is very good be industrious in working. Vou must not buy whiskey and pan* 
or beer to drink ; that is worse, for it will spoil your soul, but diink YOj 
for your healili. Mliich would you rather to live on earth pleasant, drinking 
and doing evil things, ot to go to heaven? Which is the most pleawntnl.' 
And if you like earthly things rather than spiritual things, then you «iUbi 



the devil's child. If 7DU would not believe what I sa; bt ;ou ftbout it, I will 
certain!)' desert fcoin you, and will work fijr hire. Yon ought to buy clolhei, 
or food, orioany tilings. You must write s latter to me. 



Sreanans Lelter, aioul hit dreamius l/ial he was an Emperor.' 
My Dear Jlaster, 

I was dreaming, ihal when the Emperor of Russia will die, he will make me 
all emperor. I wrote a letter 10 him, when he wrote a letter to me, and gave 
fifty pounds to me from him. I will be ncKt emperor ; he said tliai I will get 
one million pounds every year. I gave a great deal of money to you, for the 
Deaf and Dumb, every year from me. I sent gentleman, went to Dublin with 
a large gliip from Russia, because he brought a great deal of money in thE steel 
box 10 you for them. I commanded him, &nd he wan Tery nbedieniio me. I 
asked ht)w old is the emperor? He is neat eighty years old, wlieu I sent sailors 
in the ship to goto Dublin from Russia. I tiave large ship one hundred cannoni. 
I was very much surprised to see Russia, because it has beautiful mountains, 
and wild birds. Thepeoplelo Russia took their hats off, and hujiaed 10 me: 
they say that I am Deaf and Dumb. Emperor said, "Are you clevti?" 
" Vei, I am clever." He is very glad. He is dead. Enipetor told mc tllat 
he has no children : T told him that his wife is dead. Ue introduced me to hi« 
ftiends with me, Iwss the most politelothe people in Russia. When I told 
servant that he must bring ahorse, 1 was ridiuf^ oti my horse, because I want 
to «e all Russia. I ordered the people to go lo figlitwitli Frenchmen, because 
I thought they wanted to kill the people in Kussia: they were afraid of the 
people— they ran away to France. I gave much money to the people for fight- 
ing. Igolawife; she came from Germany : my house is very grand; I have 
line horses ; they ore very graceful : 1 have a gold carriage ; it cost a great deal 
of naoney— about six hundred thousand pounds. The Duke was driving the 
hoise. I went upon the carriage; there were ten horses to carry the carriage — 
there arc coronets on the carTia{;e. I have diamond coronets ou my head. 
Thomas Collina was very sorry that I was richer than him : he asked me ; I 
gave him much money ; he thanked me: I made him a lord ; he was very glad: 
he ordered the people to gt> to fight: he told me that hs liked me better than 
thekhigofEngland: he often wrote a letter to me about fighting : I wrote a 
Utter to him about iightingAfricans, Indians, and Chinese. He returned to 
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Bear Friend, 



I went to the park, to see the king, and the review, on last Saturday ; it «« 
Tery pretty : the soldien marched very well, and the artillery was very hand- 
same : the horsemen pretended to charge on the enemy. I was very mvcfa 
amused with them. I saw a gentleman, in the park, with a blue scarf, and 
medal ; he was on horseback. I did not see the king, for the crowd was voj 
great, and they pushed me very much^ but I saw the king's coach, which «■ 
most handsome. I think I saw him bowing to the people, but I am not oer. 
tain. I am very fond of the king, more than of all the people in this place 
The king has a great many horses and soldiers under his command ; he is veij 
good, and all the Irish are very fond of him. On last Friday, I sawagteat 
many judges and lords in the procession ; they were dressed very grand. 

I am yours, 

T. CotLiHS. 

Dear , 

I am very sorry that you did not come here to see me, for a long time. I hope 
you will come here to see me often. I think you like the Deaf and Dumb very 
much. I love you very much, because you were very kind and very polite to 

me. Would you like to correspond with me ? I wish your uncle , will 

come to see Claremont. Will you write a long letter to me ? 1 am very sorry 
that I never saw him in Dublin. There are 29 boys, and 12 girls, at this place ; 
they are very poor, but they are improving very much. 1 will be a teacher of 
the Deaf and Dumb, soon. I wrote a long letter to George Rex, lately, about 
every thing in this place. 

I am your affectionate friend, 

T. COILINS. 

Collins' t Letter to his fellow pupils, about tfte Laplanders.* 

Dear all the boys and girls, 

I was astonished, with the Deaf and Dumb boys and girls, to see Laplander 
and his wife, and her a chUd, and some of the reindeers and elks. God made 
them different, very much, from other things. They are in tents, and not like 
our city of Dublin. The winter there is large ices by the lakes in Iiapland. 
The Laplanders are bom, and very cold in it in winter, and very warm in sum. 
mer. Theelks were tied to a stake; they are swift very much ; their bodies 
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ure v«ry pretlj and brown, and iheit white ham; 


s, and short tails. An elk hai 


faurlimbii, which are not ugly, ssd it has two 


noslrila, near iu eyes. ] saw 


reindeers' bodies are very ugly and brownish 




but like the winter in LapUud, becaute they i 


ire running and swift, and they 


, lil<elareesnaws,aDdMr.La{dsaaerandhis»ife,whaaaLonthe car.drawnhy 


1 a reindeer, and make hasle. They take vary Ion 


ig steps, when they walk, and 


j_ can walk on (he tup of the snow, bectuse they h 


avB broad feet Laplander was ^. \ 


in a sledge, drawn by a reindeer, I looked to huve seen about theii legs are very 


ugly. Theyare weak and lazy, by being 100 warm in the summer. Therein. • 


ileera wereendosed, in the midst of a very large 


room, in the Rotunda, lo keep 


them, and to prevent them from running about 


the floor. I saw their bodiea 


:ire very ugly : the hair is falling olT: they will 


get new hair. The reindeers 


nnd elks shed their horns every year; they grow amazingly quick. The hair 


faUa oiTihebody of the reindeer, in jummer, bui 


I grows very thick, in winter. . , 


I saw snow shoes, for travelling in the snow; 


the hair hoots and shoes, for 




oots. Hehas.gun: it is not » 


like our gun, and it is very ugly. A Laplandei 


■ and his wife are under the , 




lierby signs, and she understood me.* Vt'hen Cunningham was with me, ask- 


• The linporUnceDfitudyiDgtliiviLfiDtorche Dear iin 


4 Dumb. whichateinficlBialu- 


ril and unlicnal laiguagE, is ihown in (he Fallow leg ci 


tr.clfroni.oAni.^.nl™*^ ' 


"Hie langUBgeardgntandgatnru, b; wblch imtra 




jurl Dun*, itoot only the languige of laluis lo them, b 




in fid i( feuffil lo cxiit. lo a gir.ler or Ism eitmi, ici 


oi-t all nations, whether jovige or 


ciillLnd. 




"ItlsUiF Grit knfuage oTinfaniiy. The )ittl?4:h11d. 


long before it iioble to aitioglaw. 


mika known fUw.iitihj Hill memi.mdotlen. In aioint iDteUlglble suit roreiuie n«nncr. 


ci|ir>sie3l»ttalMd»lin>nd[ufeui. \VheniaE7elsl 






irupiHB, as If 11 were drawing the | 


olgect within its lUDh, it eiptun Iho Idoa oT deiiic 






ioa. of tbe child, «e the -vet, el^ , 


menu of thote gestures indiigRi,wliioii areuied for tlit 






and aa he >iI>ui,ki id ife, and in powers of uhiena Oob, b 


e extenO. nil language. SlUI,b(. /■ 




iiii.plef«lb>(>.aiidtoll,woblecta 1 1 


and BcUou, wbleh tltrwl hli alteatiou. 


1 




wboie spotenluiiuige Is imperfect. 


On IhlimhjwtMverillnteiBtbTgfoctihaiecoineto our 


knowWee. ' 


■■ A (lallvc OwhjUeean, wlio hid Inen umie time In tbli 


1 counliy.but who itUI retained IKe 


Kuiiuagc lud theilgni af bit nathm, wulnliiiduud to Ihi 


! pui^U of Ibe Amerlcm A.jhim 


fotlhoDeafandDumb. Withoulprnvioiuly knowing 1 




hutracUw.bewuabletoconTeiKWItbthem b; cnere ■ 


ligns, and aclualli lare then an '1 
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the picture of hillsrificc in LApIuid, which wu very beautiful, and the sea ' 

wu of B green colour. In ihe season of gummer, the wHthra is cold in Lap- 
land, bccauseitis far from the tun. ] 
I am, my dear fellow pupils, 

VouraB'eclionalertieDd, 

T. Collins. '» 

CoSlogan'a Letter, about the SoWiera.' 

Dear , * 

I saw many soldien, who wen nuvching, standing, and firing, in a line : ^ 
gnna were amnkins, officera were commanding, loldlen were Btiaight, and 

standing on the graas. Many liorsemen were galloping on Iha grass, wlifi / 

BWOtdn! men were walliTng on Ihegtaw. Soldiers were firing canrMjn, which . 
wereamokingon ihe grass. Many coachmen were driving coachen, in the park. 

Manysoldiers were in a largering. on the ground. Many boya, of theMirine V 

School, were marching on the gras*. Boys of the Hibeniiau School, were ^' 

marching and standing in the park; they were Bitting on the graaa. Two ' 

officers were commanding the boya of the Hibernian School, who were march. ^ 

ing, and beating tbe drum, on the grass. Men were climbing treea ; th(y were ^ 

standing and silting on thetieei. I felt a shock ; soldiers were firing cannon \ 

on the grass ; horsemen and gun carriages were galloping on the grass ( horse- , ■ 

men were with muskets in muzile-case ; they were sitting in saddles. Man- y 

kind were sitting in Ihe tent, drinUng porter on the table. A man was stag- » 

get lug drank on the grass. i> 

lam your fViend, I 

Thomas Coliogaw, V 

CUlogan'i, Letttf, abtmt OiemeeixTiB at the Rolundo.-f 
We went to oui examinations, at the Rotunda, last Saturday. Many gentle- 
men and ladies were looking at ua. I was asked to write on a large slate. We 
were examined, because the public wished to see our progress. I love writing, 
and reading the Bible. William Cunningham was mocking, (mimicking,) 

funny, and queer. and harangued, at the Rotunda, about Ihe Deaf 

and Dumb. The Bishop of Kildare was aitting on a chair. Many gentlemen 
and ladies were sitting on the forms, clapping their hands. They remained at 
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the Rotunds a long time. Mn Uumphfeys and Mr. D^—^ examined us t 
I was voy grateful to the puhlici They were looking at us. You di 
make a speech there. I thmk the examinations interest the public The 1 
were pleased with our progress % they were not clapping. The Deaf and E 
girls were quiet on the forms there. They were not examined, because 
have not been long at school. 

I am yours, 

Thomas Collogi 

CoUogaiCs Letter^ about a sail to Ireland's Eye."* 

You, Mr. Humphveysy Aobert Kinnibucgh, - — , , an^ , Ji 

ColliBS, Thomas G&ll&s, a man, and I, went to Iieladd*s £ye. I was oi 
topofttpncipice, in iTeland's Eye. You, James Collins, Thomas Cd 
Mr. Humphreys, and a man, wsere pulling four oars in the boat, a long t 
on the sea. We went to Howth^near Ireland*s Eye. The light-house wi 
the top of a precipice, oiwr thesea : a ootmorant was floating and diving oo 
sea; you were rery warm : therewas a tower neat the sea : thediffii weie 
high, and rose perpendicularly over the seii : we went to a precipice^ bat ' 
Aftaid to look down < we were onUecting many ]^winkles oa Iielaiid*B I 
the gulls were floating about; I was pulling an ear a little. We taikd i 
theCustom HouwQtaay; we weiesittinlf in a boat; it was hekviag; it 
ft>]ling with the waves ; the waves ran rery high ; ti^y beat with viol 
iigainst the beat, and almost drove it against the rocks ; at one timcyit 
nearly upset : we rowed it inside of some breakers, and weve much afiiid 
could not get out of them. 's face is all very much swelled by the i 

, , and , weve very sleepy in the boat : he was attentively pnl 

with an oar in the boat. Will you write a note, and send it to me ? 

I am yours, 

Thomas Collogax 

Msaghers Letter to his Brother.f 
My Dear Brother, 

Donotfight. Be kmd to every one. Do not be wild, not idle. BeltefaH 
be obedient to father and mother, and sister. Write a letter to me nneu, 

I am your affectionate brother, 

Patrick MxAOHxm 
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Meagher's Leller, ab<mt his Falhsr and Itit Landtort 

Dear , 

I am very BDrry, that your canno t cnme here, to see Tor a long lime. I 

am improving to learn my lesson: my father wrote a ietter lo me: I wrote a 
letter.- you will soon writes letter tomei I will be glad. Here are 27 hoys 
and 14 girls here, I am grow tall now. You will angry with me, because I 
BTileugly in my letter: I will write better. I am thankM to you, for sending 
me here, because I have learned many things. I (bought, long ago, you were 
like lion, and I wss afiraid that you were angry, and would cut my body toeat 
il. I do not think so now. Ihopeni)' father will not drunli, but be sober, ami 
industrious, aodbuy what things he wants with his money. 



PiTHlCE MejIOUEB. 

MeagheT B Letter J about th& LnplnndersM-j- 
My Dear Master, 

I went to the Rotunda ; I was very glad : reindeer was drawing a ear ; some 
boys riding sitting in the car ; They were brought lo Ireland, from Lapland, 
because people want (oaeethem : man used to wear skin a coat g hewearwool- 
len clothes now : the women used to wear skin a coat ; she wear woollen clothes 
now : little child used lo wear skin a coat ; child wear woollen clothes now. 
Laplander man threw rope, made of the ceindeer sinew, at the reindeer; the 
reindeer broad feet will not sinking in the snow. Laplander man sleilge for 
travelling in the snow. I was stroking the elk ; ilsnapped atme; you laughed 
at me. The Laplander sitting in the sledge; the reindeer was drawing car. 
The reindeer shed reindeer's hom. The Iiaplander man was shooting with ■ 
gun, in Lapland : he was shooting at the n-ild animal : they wear skin a coat in 
winter: the man and woman had girdles round their waists: the man had a cap, 
and he had knives for killing wild animals. I saw Laplander's eoat. which 
wasmade of the reindeer's skin ; it was hung upon the wall. Laphutder man 
was wear the buskin, 

Fatbici Meaoheb. 




F 



Meagher's Two Letter 




MyDstr - 



<nt, Octi 
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I obliged to you, because 1 gitj 
I was very glad [0 see J ohn Crtlii 
lamvery muchdisapjKiiQUd ' 
: why did he not write a Ictlsl^ 
- - ■" ~ luld be very glad my Iwr. 



1 was very glad to gel thelaiter from you 
from you : you do not spell well in the letter, 
bec&use be came here, and gave me a letter, 
my brother James did not write a letter to n 
me ? Vou muct make hTm write a letter to 
ther would write a letter to me : I would be very 
yoo will tell him, to write a lettor to me. Mr. Humphreys will teach me tota 
a carpenter, and to turn with a lathe. 1 was very much with the boys, m 
worldng in the river; it ia now done; the stream is flowing very qiiicltinMi '" 
river: there is a great deal of water in the river now. Mr. Humphreya, Wi 
Biennan, and Thomas Collins, are gone to England, will go to Lit 
Bristol, Bath, and to other towns in the West of England, to collect 
especiaUy for the building at Claremoot. You ouglit to write to al 



Jly Dear 

I hope you are 
if you will not tc 
for not telling m 
reading you 



Patrick MEieaEfc ' 

4 



ry well : you lu-uit tell me of the people, who are very wi^cj 
me about the wicked men, I wouldbe very angry with ja| 
about all bad doings of the people to make me ••■ynjit 
'. Ifyouwilltellmemsny tilings, I will tell you aboomi 



*m 



wtua 

I thinb that your frtentlA are roblKre. M'hy do the people tub fJk 
things ? You must not be very secret to me about robhcia : God wQI bcnp^ 
angry with the wicked men, becauae they often robbed. I think itlsnotiii 
to kill men and burn houses. Wcarc allone flesh; weought tolove ooeuh 
ther. They are vary tbiul of idleness, belter than trade : it is very siiiflii, bvtS' 
is very good be industrious in working. You mu£t not buy whiskey and poMt 
or beer to drink ] that ia wone, far it will spoil your soul, but drink very lial' 
for your health. MTiich would you ratber to live on earth pleasant, drinking 
and doing evil things, or to go to heaven? Which is the most plcanntcstr 
And if you like earthly things rather thail spiritual things, then you oillta 



the devil's cliild. If ymi would not believe wbRt I uy lo you tbout il, I vlll 
certainly desert tram you. Bud will voilt for hire You ou^l to buy dotbea, 
or faod, or many things. You must write a letter to me. 



Brsnnaa'a Leller,ahBut hit di-eaming thai lie ffioi aa Emperor.' ^ 

My Dear Ma9ti;r, 

I was dreaming, that when the Emperor of Russia will die, he will make me 
»n emperor. I wrote a letter to him, when he wrote a letter to me, aui! gave 
fiilypounda tomefrom him. I will be next emperor ; he said iliut I will get 
one million pounds every year. I gave a great deal of money lo you, fcrlhe 
Deaf and Dumb, every year from me. I sent gentleman, went to Dublin with 
a large ship from Russia, because be brought a great deal of money in IheMeel 
box to you for them. I commanded him, and he was very obedient lu ine. I 
nskedhowoldistheempETor? He is near eighty years old, when I sent aailon 
in the ship to goto Dublin from Russia. I have large ship one hundred cannoni. 
1 was very much surprised to see Russia, because It has beautiful niountains, 
and wild birds. The people in Russia took their hats off, and huizaed to me ; 
they say that I am Deaf and Dumb. Emperor said, "Are you eltvur?" 
" Yes, I am clever." He is very glad. He Is dead. Emperor told me iJiiit 
he hasuochildren: I told him that his wife is dead. He introduced me lo hie 
friends with Qie. Iwas the most puliletothe people in Rus^B. ^lien I told 
servant that he must bring a hone, I was riding on my horae, because I want 
to see all Russia. I ordered the people to go to iiglitwith Frenchmen, because 
I tliouglit they wanted to kill the people in Russia : they were ufrsid of the 
people— they ran away to France. T gave much money to the people forfighl. 
log. I got a wife i she came from Germany : my house is very grand ; I have 
tine horses ; they are very graceful i I have a gold carriage ; it coat a great deaj 
of money— about six hundred thousand pounds. The Duke was driving the 
horse. I went upon the carriage; there »ere ten horses to carry the carTiB.ge— 
there are coronets on the carriage. I have diamond coronets on my head. 
Thomas Collins was very sorry that I waa richer than htai : lie asked me i I 
gave him much money ; he thanked me : I mudehimalard; he was very glad: 
he ordered the people to go Id light : he told me that he liked me better than 
Peking of England: he often wrote n letter to me atiout Bgbting: I wrote a 
letter to him about fighting Africans, Indians, and Chinese. He returned to 
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Bear Friend, 



I went to the park, to see the king, and the review, on last Saturday ; it wii 
Tery pretty : the soldien marched very well, and the artillery was veiy hand- 
some : the horsemen pretended to charge on the enemy. I was very modi 
amused with them. I saw a gentleman, in the park, with a blue scarf, and 
medal ; he was on horsehack. I did not see the king, for the crowd was veiy 
great, and they pushed me very much^ hut I saw the king's coach, which wm 
most handsome. I think I saw him howing to the people, but I am not cer- 
tain. I am very fond of the king, more than of all the i>eople in this place. 
The king has a great many horses and soldiers under his command ; he is veij 
good, and all the Irish are very fond of him. On last Friday, Isawagiett 
many judges and lords in the procession ; they were dressed very grand. { 

I am yours, 

T. C01.X.INS. 



Dear , 

I am very sorry that you did not come here to see me, for a long time. I hope 
you will come here to see me often. I think you like the Deaf and Dumb very 
much. I love you very much, because you were very kind and very polite to 

me. Would you like to correspond with me ? I wish your uncle - , will 

come to see Claremont. Will you write a long letter to me ? 1 am very sony 
that I never saw him in Dublin. There are 29 boys, and 12 girls, at this place ; 
they are very poor, but they are improving very much. 1 will be a teacher of 
the Deaf and Dumb, soon. I wrote a long letter to George Rex, lately, about 
every thing in this place. 

I am your affectionate friend, 

T. Collins. 

Collinses Letter to his fellow pupils^ about tfte Laplanders.* 
Dear all the boys and girls, 

I was astonished, with the Deaf and Dumb boys and girls, to see Laplander 
and his wife, and her a child, and some of the reindeers and elks. God m^^^ f 
them different, very much, from other things. They are in tents, and not like 
our city of Dublin. The winter there is large ices by the lakes in Iiapland. 
The Laplanders are bom, and very cold in it in winter, and very warm in sum. 
mer. The elks were tied to a stake ; they are swift very much : their bodies 
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■re TCTy prettr and brown, and their while hams, and shoM tails. An eOi hat 

faUTlimhB, which an not agly, and it haji two noatrils, near it> eyaa. Ihh 
reindeers' bodies are very ngly and brOTtnish: tbey do not libe the summer, 
but like the winier in Lapland, because they are running and swift, and they 
lilielarge>nowB,andMr, Ijaplandar and h is wife, who sal on the cai, drawn by 
a reindeer, and malie bane. They take ibtj long atepa, when they REilk, and 
can walk on the top of the snow, because they have broad feet. Laplander wat 
in a isledge, drawn by a reindeer. I loolied. to have seen sboutlheirleES are very 
ugiy. They are weak and laiy, by being too warm in the imiimer. Tlie rein- 
daera were endosed, in the midst of a very large room, in the Rotunda, to keep 
them, and to prevent them from tunning about the floor. I saw their bodies 
are very iiRly ; the hair is falling olf : thej will get new hair. The reindeers 
niid elks shed their boms every year j they grow amazingly quiclc. The hair 
fallsoffthebodyof the reindeer, in Bumaier, but grows very ihiclt, in winter, 
I saw snow siloes, for travelling in the anow ; the hur boots and shoes, for 
Ldptanders' lega, which are di&ereni from our hoots. Ue hu a gun : it is not 
like ourgun, and it is Ycry ugly. A Laplander and his wiie are tinder the 
common size of our countrymen. Mr. Joseph Humphreys told me to apeak tn 
her by signs, and she underetood me.* When Cunningham was with me, aak- 

• llic Importance of >tudyingt)ie>l|(iu of Uus Deaf aDd Dumb, uhlch are in factanilu- 



in ftct it Ibund tu eiiit, to a greater or leu cilHit, uiidi« all oUloiu, whellier nvige dj 

"ItisUir flril langunge of Innmcy. The little child, long Before it liable loarllonlat*, 

eapresaeB both itv draira and iti tnn. W>ienita eye it flxed on an agreeaUe ol^^ecL — when 
it* countenance ii lighted up, and ita hand extended and gndiping, aaif it vere drawing thk] 
otijoct within iti leaoh. IL expniKilhe idea of deiiie. WbEO 11 ihudderi, withdraw! in 
haodi, and hldo it! head, it aprctHi fear. In Ihoe actiooi of the child, are the veryelr^ 
mentiorihwegaluteiandilgni, which ire UHd for Iheume Mcai in Dcnf and Diimttin. 

fareiDMnicllaB.it nuitlBDonHned to Use enpreuion of ilmpk Itellngi, ud to UiaK[%»-l] 
and actions, which attract hla atteation, 
" Signs are exteoEirelT usedbf those liarbaroul nations, whose ipikea language liiiopeifi\:t. 

"A native Owhyheaan, who had been aama time in thu country, but who still retained The 
language and thcAlgn<DfhisnatlDD,wa4lntroduGe4i to the puplU of the American AKyluta 
fat the Deaf and Dumli, Without previoualy knowing any thing of the nanoer of thm 
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CoIHh8*8 Letter^ abcnit tJie Paahoramcu* 

TO MR. KA&SHALL* 

We went to see your Peristrephic Panorama of the l^rozen Itegums, tii 
your permission. I was very much surprised, to see a large picture. Tte 
was a ship, whioh was surrounded by ice There were a great many floui^ 
ice islands. The rocks were covered with ice, and the ducks fljring overiii 
ship ; and the captsun was shooting at the birds, which were standing oni' 
rocks. The sun does not shine brightly there ; only like a rainbow. The sic 
was cased in the ice, and the crew were trying to pull it out, widi their nft^ 
Theboalsofthe ships were sailing in the waters, through large icebe^;t^ 
crew were in them, and shot at a sea-horse, and killed it ; it fell backward iff 
the water. There were a great many waves, dashing i&gainst the sides of ^ 
ship, and breaking over it : it was nearly broken ; it was very dangeroui ; iv 
the crew were rowing in the ice, and shot at a bear, which had climbed aptb 
rocks, £rom the ice of the water. There were three bears, which were nadTetc 
Greenland ; they were very strong and large ; their skins were whitish, !"• 
they were very fine^ and they had a long hair. The ice on the mountaiiu v»* 
very little red. There was a whale, which was in the water, at a great distaoc 
Some of the natives were drawn, by the dogs, in large sledge, which the nsfiw 
were in, and Captain Ross showed the looking-glass to the natives, and tte' 
were very surprised to look like their faces, and they did not know it beftie- 
They were playing at the foot-ball : there is one of the natives threw the Uadde 
with his leg, and fell on the ice ; and the captain called the native woman » 
play with them. Some of the crew hurt the native*s leg, taadi he was very va^. 
with huB, and he dressed his leg, and he laughed at him. t*here was a ct 
dressed in seal*sskin»-, like a Greenlauder. There were many Bsquimtiixk- 
dians. They are clever, because tliey can shoot at the birds, with a dart 

* I am yours, 

Thomas CoLtiys. 



Cumins* 8 Letter^ about a ploughing match and a Aun/.-f* 1 

I went to see the ploughing match ; there were 32 ploughn. Many gernksKC 
were looking at them ; they were measuring to try which was best. The bcl- 
locks ploughed better than any of the horses: the furrow was veryttnight; 
they were all looking at the ploughing: there was premium given to tlKbe*^ 
ploughman : I saw a great farmer distributes the premium. There were fui-' 
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fields : the ploughmen knew how to tuia#d the gius : the ploughmen drove 
boraeB themselves : nme of the ploughs were drawn b; horses, and same b j 
bullocks ( and thef had little wheels, to make plouglii go Etiaighl. Thty 
were heating the people away, because they were breaking the suds : tlie 
ploughmen were perspiring on their foidieads ; they wanted drint whistey iu 
the tents. One home was put away from theploagh, to take away cenlte awny 
the sdd. Tbe bullocki are ajmngec than mules and hanes ; iheyoreveFy oiee. 
and their hamtaa : thehmsoi aie very majestic in their appeiranDe. and their 
l^lts very graceful. 1 saw huntsmen's dresses were red and greens : tliey went 
toFinglas, when they heard a miise often, a fuK i the; were leaping the hcdgeb ; 
the foK, hares, and rabbits, were hiding in large holes ; the dogs were leaplni^ 
the bedgea; tliey were seekini; among the hales; they went into the boles, be- 
cause the dogs want lo killtliem : a hound's mouth is very large ; he has loni; 
teeth : one of them caught the rabbit, bares, and foxes. When it gave (an lu 
huntsman, it had long hair and ears ; its back and t>e11y were black and white ; 
it killed them: the hunttman spoke to the greyliound, when it was looking at 
the hare, but ii quickly ran better than the dogs, because it sooner killed the 
hare; it carried tile hare on its back. ^Vh en it gave tlie hare lotlie huntsman, 
the huntsman bads bag 10 put tlie haieintoit: the horses' bodies were very wel, 
and tliey were breathing very hard; theyare very graceful. 

I am yours, 



ColUusi three Letters, about the King.' 

Wednesday, \ilh of Aagtat, 1B2I. 

Will you give me some papers, for I have none. I want to get some sheets 
of letter paper from you. 1 must write the letter to the king, that I have in my 
copy-hook. Last Sunday, when I was at your house, I forgot to ask for the 
paper. I shall soon get the box. laui very much obliged to you for the money. 
Do you wish that i should have a box p I bought the box for Via. and a patent 
lock and key, for 3s. which uiake, alto^ther, 15s. 1 go to swim, very often, 
intheriver, at Glasnevln, at twdve i>'cIock. I shall learn to fioat on my 
back. 



Ill yoiu- afTectiotiBte friend. 





I went to the puk, to »ee the kin^;, snd the review, on lut Saturday ; ii vu 
■y pretty ; the soldiers marched very well, and the artillery was very hvii- 
nei the horsemen pretended lo charge on the enemy. I was very muth 
■ith them. I saw a gentleman, in the park, with u blue »3uf, ud 
he was on horseback. 1 did not see the king, for the 
great, and they pushed me very much ; but I saw the king*s cooch, whicji n> 
some. I think 1 saw him bowing lo the people, but I bid iKit co- 
tain. 1 am verf fond or the king, mote Ihan of all Che people in this place. 
The king has a great many horses and soldiers under his coimnsnd ; he is vaj 
good, and all the Irlih ace very fond of him. On last Friday, I saw a grot 
manyjudges and lords in the procession ; they were dressed very grand. 



Dear 



lam very sorry tliatyou did not come here to see me, for a long time. Ibopr 
you will tome here tosee meoften. I think you like the Deaf ami Dumb very 
much. 1 love you very much, because you were very kind and very puUte (0 

me. Would you like to correspond with me? 1 wish your uncle , will 

come toaee Ckremont. Will you writ* a long letter to me? 1 am very aoaj 
that I never saw him in Dublin. There are 2y boys, and li girli. at thia place; 
they are very poor, but they are improving very much. 1 will be a teach« of 
the Deaf and Dumb, soon. I wrote a long letter to Ueorge Kex, lately, about 
every diing in this place, 

I am your afTectionate friend, 

T. CoiiLvs. 
Culiiiu'i LeIIcr Iti hit fellow pupili, ahaultlie Laplanders.' 
Dear all the boys and girls, 

1 was BstonUhed, with the Deaf and Dumb boys and girls, to see liaplaniler 
and his wife, and her a child, and same of the reindeers and elks. Ood made 
them diQ'erent, very much, irom other things. They are in lents, and not Uke 
uui city of Dublin. The winter there is large ices by the lakes in LiapUnd. 
The Idpliuidersarebom.andveryculdinit in winter, and very warm in cum- 
mer. The elks were lied lo a stake; they are swift very much : their bodies 
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are very pretty and brown, and their white hams, and short tails. An elk ha> 
fourlimbs, which ate Hat agly, and it has two noatrih, near its eyet. I ww 
reindeers' bodies are very ug!y and brownish : they do not like dieBammer, 
but like the winter in Lapland, because they are ninning and swii^ and they 
like lai^tnows, and Mr. Laplander and his wife, who sat on the car. drawn by 
a reindeer, and make baste. They lake very long atepa, when they walk, and 
can walk on the top of the snow , because they have broad feet. Laplander was 
in a sledge, drawn by a reindeer. Hooked lo have seen about their legs are very 
ugly. They are weak and laiy, by being too warm in the Bunimer. The rein- 
deers were endosed, in the tnidnt of a very Large room, in the Rotunda, to keep 
them, and lo prevent theni from tuiming almut the floor. I saw their bodies 
are very ugiy ; the hair is falling off: they will get new hair. The reindeers 
nnd elka shed their horns every year j they grow amaiingly quick. The hair 
falls off the body of the reindeer, in summer, but grows very thick, in winter. 
I saw snOH shoes, for travelling in the uion; the hair boots and shoes, Idt 
Laplanders' legs, which are different from our boots. He has a gun : it is not 
like one gun, and it ia very ugly. A Laplander and his wife are under the 
common size of our countrymen. Mr, JoB-cjih Humphreys told me (o speak to 
her by signs, and she understood me.* ^nienCunningham was with me, ask- 
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ihen she spoke lo us about reindeers and elks, and smiled B 



Eilgli»h,»»»lirougtlt ill 



uiDD teittLemiD wu HitueilHl la CDpyerH wlUi mm liii)(ni. He did lu; ind IbcAd 
unui]uu«<iri)iB Aiia^cnuumeclBlaDfc of InteDlgenn and of pleuure, to iirlile>iKM 

HBO of vadflui iacueoininiiBH;il«lli) Liiiu. I 



hDACcampuivdU^or Lor 



II! DeaTiod Diimlj. 















fbliotofhy, at in 

nirabihM>g,(i> the b«ut7■Jldo^1^l of V complete ifitpm. Bt "diiptioi 1 
oTtbouihlanil njnuloit. dUcoveci'J anniDK the Duat ind Iliiiab, (he; 
wlulcouUlDotbediHieby Deaf mule* tlietiuelveii nod «Eidt pnibjiblj would 

*^ T refer Lotbe AbOei de I'Epee and Sictrd of PiriB, whose t^di^ln of Lnitrucfl 
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ihc picture of hillsofice In LKplmd, vhich was very bnutiful, and the set 
WEB of B green roloui. In the season of aiimmer, tlie veathei is Eoldia Lap. 
luid, because it is Tat tmm the san. 

I am, id; dear felloT pupils. 

Your affectionate friend, 

T. Collins. 

Collogan's teller, about the Soldieri.' 

Dear , 

1 saw many soldiers, who were marching, sunding, and firing, in a line : 
guna were stnokirg, officers were OTronmnding, soldiers were straight, and 
standing QU the grass. Many liorsetneii were galloping an the gtasa, with 
swords: men were walking on the grass. Soldiers were tiring cannon, which 
were smoking on the grass. Many coachmen were driving coachen, in the park. 
Many soldiers were in a large ring, on the ground. Many boys, of the Marine 
School, were marching on the graaa. Boys of the Hibernian School, were 
marching and standing in the park: they were sitting on the grass. Two 
olEcers werecommandingthe boj? of the Hibernian School, whowere match, 
ing, and beating the drum, on the grass. Slen were elhnbing trees j they were 
standing and sitting on the trees. I felt a ahock ; soldiers were firing cannon 
on the grass : horsemen and gun carriages were galloping on the grass ; horse- 
men were with muskets in muzzle^ase ; they were sitting in saddles. Man- 
kind were sitting in the tent, drinking porter on the table. A man was stag- 
gering dmnk on the grass. 

I am your friend, 

Thomas Colloqas. 

Collogan'i Letter, about Ike meeting at Ihe Bolundo.-^ 
We went to our examinations, at the Rotunda, last Saturday. Many gentle- 
men and ladies were looking at us. I was Bsked to write on a large slate. We 
were e5:amined. because the public wished lo see our progress. I love writing, 
and reading the Bible. William CunninKham was mocking, (mimicking,) 

funny, and queer. and harangued, at the Rotunda, about the Deaf 

anit Dumb. The Bisiiop of Kildare was sitting on a chair. Many gentlemen 
and ladies were sitting on the forms, clapping their hands. Tliey remained at 
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CMh»*s Letter y about tl»e Panorama.* 

TO MK. MA1AHAI.L. 

We went to see your Perutrepbic Panonm* of the Frozen Regions, with 
your permission. I was very much surprised, to see a large picture. There 
was a ship, which was surrounded by ice There were a great many floating 
ice islands. The rocks were covered with ice, and the ducks flying over the 
ship ; »id the captain was shooting at the birds, which were standing on the 
rocks. The sun does not shine brightly there ; only like a rainbow . The ship 
was cased in the ice, and the crew were trying to puU it out, with their ropes. 
The boats of the ships were sailing in the waters, through large icebergs; the 
crew were in them, and shot at a sea-horse, and killed it ; it fell backward into 
the water. There were a great many waves, dashing against the sides of the 
ship, and breaking over it : it was nearly broken ; it was very dangerous ; and 
the crew were rowing in the ice, and shot at a bear, which had climbed up the 
rocks, from the ice of the water. There were three bears, which were natives of 
Greenland ; they were very strong and large ; their skins were whitish, and 
they were very fine, and they had a long hab. The ice on the mountains was a 
very little red. There was a whale, which was in the water, at a great distance. 
Some of the natives were drawn, by the dog&y in large sledge, which the natives 
were in, and Captain Ross showed the looking-glass to the natives, and they 
were very surprised to look like their faces, and they did not know it before. 
They were playing at the foot-ball : there is one of the natives threw the bladder 
with his leg, and fell on the ice ; and the captain called the native woman to 
play with them. Some of the crew hurt the native's leg, and he was very angry 
withhiua, and he dressed his leg, and he laughed at him. There was a man 
dressed in seal^s skin*-, like a Greenlauder. There were many Esquimaux In- 
dians. They ate clever, because they can shoot at the birds, with a dart. 

• I am yours, 

Thomas Colliits. 

CoiHn8*s Letter^ about a ploughing match and a hunt.-Y 

I went to see the ploughing match ; there were 32 ploughs. Many gentlemen 
were looking at them ; they were measuring to try which was best. The bul- 
locks ploughed better than any of the horses : the furrow was very straight ; 
they were all looking at the ploughing: there was premium given to &e best 
ploughman : I saw a great fanner distributes the premium. There were four 

• Fifth Irish Deaf and Dumb Report, p. 46. 
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fields : the ploughmen knew how to turned the grass : the ploughmen drove 
horses themselves : some of the ploughs were drawn by horses, and some bjr 
bullocks ; and they had little wheels, to nuike pkwghs ^ atmight. They 
were beating the people aw«[y, beeavse they were bfeaUng the sods : tba 
ploughmea weie perspiring on their foveheads ; they wanted drink whiskey in 
the tents,. One horse was pnt awayftom the plough, to take away cestie away 
the sod. The bullocks are stcaBger tiiaa males and horsca ; they are veiy nioe, 
and dieir harness : the horses aie -very mageatic in -{heir appearance, and their 
gaits very graceful. I saw huntsmen's dresses were red and greens : they went 
to Fing^as, when they heard a Boise often, a fox ; they wete laiqptng ihe hedges ; 
the foK, hares, and rabbits, were hiding in large h<^ ; the dogs were leaping 
the hedges ; they were seeking among the holes ; they went into the holes, be- 
cause the dogs want to kill them : a hound's mouth is very large ; he has kng 
teeth : one of them caught the rabbit, hares, and foxes. When it gave fox to 
huntsman, it had longhair and ears ; its back and belly were black and white ; 
it killed them : the huntsman spoke to the greyhound, when it was looking at 
the hare, but it quickly ran better than the dogs, because it sooner killed the 
hare ; it carried the hare on its back. When it gave the hare to the himtsman, 
tfie huntsman had a bag to put the hare into it : the horses' bodies were very wet, 
abd they were breathing very hard ; they are very graceful. 

I am yours, 

Thomas Colliks. 



My Dear 



Collins s three Letters^ about the King.* 

Wednesday, Ibih ofAugusty 1B21. 



Will you give me some papers, for I have none. I want to get some sheets 
of letter paper from you. 1 must write the letter to the king, that I have in my 
copy-book. Last Sunday, when I was at your house, I forgot to ask for the 
paper. I shall soon get the box. I am very much obliged to you for the money. 
Do you wish that I should have a box ? I bought the box for 12«. and a patent 
lock and key, for 3«. which make, altogether, 15«. 1 go to swim, very often, 
in the river, at trlasnevin, at twelve o'clock. I shall learn to float on my 
back. 

1 am your affisctionate friend, 

T. Collins. 
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Dear Friend, 



I went to the park, to see the king, and the review, on last Saturday ; it was 
Terj pretty : the soldiers marched very well, and the artillery was very hand- 
idme: the horsemen pretended to charge on the enemy. I was very much 
amused with them. I saw a gentleman, in the park, with a hlue scarf, and 
medal ; he was on horseback. I did not see the king, for the crowd was very 
great, and they pushed me very much; but I saw the king's coach, which was 
most handsome. I think I saw him bowing to the people, but I am not cer- 
tain. I am very fond of the king, more than of all the people in this place. 
The king has a great many horses and soldiers under his command ; he is very 
good, and all the Irish are very fond of him. On last Friday, I saw a great 
many judges and lords in the procession ; they were dressed very grand. 

I am yours, 

T. Collins. 

Dear , 

I am very sorry that you did not come here to see me, for a long time. I hope 
you will come here to see me often. I think you like the Deaf and Dumb very 
much. I love you very much, because you were very kind and very polite to 

me. Would you like to correspond with me ? I wish your uncle , will 

come to see Claremont. Will you write a long letter to me ? 1 am very sorry 
that I never saw him in Dublin. There are 29 boys, and 12 girls, at this place ; 
they are very poor, but they are improving very much. 1 will be a teacher of 
the Deaf and Dumb, soon. I wrote a long letter to George Rex, lately, about 
every thing in this place. 

I am your affectionate friend, 

T. Collins. 

Collins' s Letter to his fellow pupils^ about the Laplanders.* 

Dear all the boys and girls, 

I was astonished, with the Deaf and Dumb boys and girls, to see Laplander 
and his wife, and her a child, and some of the reindeers and elks. God made 
them different, very much, from other things. They are in tents, and not like 
our city of Dublin. The winter there is large ices by the lakes in Lapland. 
The Laplanders are bom, and very cold in it in winter, and very warm in sum- 
mer. The elks were tied to a stake ; they are swift very much: their bodies 
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are rery piettj and brown, and their white hams, and rikoft tails. An tSk hm 

four limbs, which are not ugly, iind it has two nostrils, near its«yas. I saw 

reindeers* bodies are very uj^y and browniiA : ihey do not like ^e summer, 

but like the winter in Lapland, because they are running and swift, and they 

like large snows, and Mr. Lapland^ and his wife, who sat on the car, drawn by 

a reindeer, and make haste. They take very long steps, wh» they walk, and 

can walk on the top of the snow, because they have broad feet Laplander was 

in a sledge, drawn by a reindeer. I looked tq have seen about their legs are very 

ugly. They are weak and lazy, by being too warm in the summer. The reitt- 

deeis were endosed, in the midst of a very large room, in the Rotunda, to keep 

them, and to prevent them from running about the floor. I saw their bodies 

are very ugly : the hair is falling off: they will get new hi^. The reindecn 

and dks shed their horns every year ; they grow amazingly quick. The hkir 

falls off the body of the reindeer, in summer, but grows very thick, in winter. 

I saw snow shoes, for travelling in the snow ; the hair boots and shoies, fat 

Xjaplanders' legs, which are different from our boots. He has a gun : it is Qot 

like our gun, and it is very ugly. A Laplander and his wife are under the 

common size of out countrymen. Mr. Joseph Humphreys told me to itpeak to 

her by signs, and she understood me.* When Cunningham was with me, ask- 



• The importance of studying the slgnfl of the Deaf and Dumb, which are in fiwt a natu- 
ral and universal language, is shewn in the following extract firom an American book tf^ 

"Tlie language of dgnsjoidgestorat, by whkSb insCructlon it communicated to ike Benf 
and Dumb, isnot only the language of nature to them, but if of universal appiioatioB j and 
in fhct is found to exist, to a greater oar less extoit, among all nations, whether savage er 
civilised. 

" It U the first language of infimcy. The little child, long before it is able to artieiilatff, 
malK.es known its wants by this means, and often, in a most intellig^le and forcible maimer, 
expresses both its desfares and its fears. When its eye is fixed on an agreetfile object— wh^ 
its countenance is lighted up, and its hand extended and grasping, as if it were drawing the 
object within its reach, it expresfes the idea of desiae. When it shudders, withdraws its 
hands, and hides its head, it expresses fear. In these actions of the ehik), are the very ele^ 
maits of those gestures and signs, which are used for the same ideas in Deaf and Dumb in. 
ttruction. The infimt, naturally Deaf, continues to make use of these and similar s%ttfi ; 
and as he advances in age, and in powers of observation, he extends his language. StUl, be .• 
fore instruction, it must beoonfiaed to the expression of simple feellogs, and to those ol^ects 
and actions, which attract his attention. 

'* Signs are extensively used by those iNurbarous nations, whose spoken language is imperfect. 
On this subject several interesting lacts have come to our knowledge. 

** A native Owhyheean, who had been some time in this country, but who still retained the 
language and the signs of his nation, was introduced to the pi^Mls of the American Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb. Without previously knowing any thing of the manner oi their 
instruction, he was able to converse with them by mere ^gns, and actually gave them an 

t Mr. Lewis Weld*s AddJMiML 
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iac frffr**"** woauok, tad the frmrned st him a&d oe. She did not knov we 
wg» Deaf and D«mb,bt aflcfanU ihc knew tht we woe Deaf and DuiA; 
thai ihefpokc to as «bo»tfrhid«i»aDddla,aDd nailed at uimnch. I nv 




** A aalifeaf ClliM^«tofaM« t»t a few voffikor Bigfiftl^ wMhnK.«tt intotfcei 

Ibcoiioliaf auof ■Cnccors, whoa be «u uoaUe to nndentaod, aaito 
be coaldaiyoocUaf, that he kad tacMBe quite seittcfaolr. An educated Dtef and 
I f equated to eooTcne witfa biB bjr agiML Be did w ; and the dak 
teftbe Aiiatic iiMiiiiil a look of imeiligenee asd of fiTfaiiire^ to wbiehithad 
rat fimUied with paper, aod vzote in bk ova bmgmgc Ibe 
aaBH* of ▼jefooi ideas eoonmaicated to hiaiL 

** X lwe e ileT»oftea retort to Uri» method of can uBunicatkin with eiitiie tueeeu. AgcotleanB 
wboacettopaniedli^of Long on hi* expedition to the Bocty Alouataii.*, boC ably learned 
npwudf of one bandied of the (iipM of the Indiano, but attuallj made ii»eaf tiiem with fi^ 
ciiltytaibkintereoane witbdiffEffCnttrliei. A very deardeKripcioa i«gifcnaf tbctoagu. 
Id the aeeooDt of that expedition. In a perwnal in tei¥ i en with the gentleman aborcrefiened 
tObbehadtfaegoodnewto make many of them for me, and those wlio can piiTdoa a little 
ptnfenrtonal eothuiatm, will not wonder at the delight experienced, in findmg that, to a 
gfcat extent, they were the KunefWhicfa bad been uMd for sixty or seraity yean in the ia> 
struetion of the Deaf and Dumb. We were indeed aware before, cf the unireMality oTthe 
l aagm g c of signs, gesturs^ and expression of countenance, but we had never before ao satis, 
ftetory a demonstration of It. 

'"This prevalence of signs among baitarous nations, may probaUy be accounted for.by Oie 
detftliat they an dirided into rariousdans and tribes, whose spoken languages, fanp e tfed 
at the best, cannot be generally known. Still the memben of one tribe must often hare io. 
tCfeoofse idthtboseof sererol others, with bmguages and ^alecU difibriug essentially from 
their owD} as in the case of the islanders of the Pacific Ocean, aod the aborigbies of this 
continent. They are therefore obliged* like the Deaf and Dumb, to resort to the sOent, but 
f iguMeant language of signs. 

'^ Signs areabo used extensively by some of the most refined nations, particularly by those 
of the sooth of Europe; and many of them are precisely the natural signs of the Deaf and 
Dumb* 

*'Thlsls, to a considerable extent, the hmguage of us aO. The unstudied gestures of the 
orator, and those made use of in animated conversation, are often happy, though isolated 
examples of natural signs. But this language of signs is not left in all the crudeness of na.. 
ture { it has been improved, and I might almost say perfected, by those whose knowledge of 
philosophy, of langtiage, and of mind, enabled them to reduce these materials of nature's 
ftimlshing, to the beauty and order of a complete system. By adopting the simple principles 
of tbougbtand expression, discovered among the Deaf and Dumb, they have accomplished, 
what eould not tM done by Deaf mutes themselves, and what probably would never have 
beep done by others. 

** I refer to the Abbes de l*Epee and Sicard of Paris, whose system of histraction has long 
been the most successful in Europe, and is now pursued with a good degree of success in the 
United States, llius perfected, it is capable of expressing the nicest shades of thought, and 
of appllcttion to all the concerns of life. It may be lulled iudiflPerently to all the spoken 
languages, and might, if the world would so agree, form a common medium of commuuicatioo 
!*»• •*»- '■**Tint nation^ of the globe." 
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the picture of hills of ice in Lapland, which was very beautiful, and the sea 
was of a green colour. In the season of summer, the weather is cold in Lap- 
land, because it is far from the sun. 

I am, my dear fellow pupils. 

Your affectionate friend, 

T. Collins. 

CottogavCs Letter^ ahotU the Soldiers,* 
Dear , 

1 saw many soldiers, who were marching, standing, and firing, in a line : 
guns were smoking, officers were commanding, soldiers were straight, and 
standing on the grass. Many horsemen were galloping on the grass, wit& 
swords : men were walking on the grass. Soldiers were firing cannon, which 
were smoking on the grass . Many coachmen were driving coaches, in the park. 
Many soldiers were in a large ring, on the ground. Many boys, of the Marine 
School, were marching on the grass. Boys of the Hibernian School, were 
marching and standing in the park: they were sitting on the grass. Two 
officers were commanding the boys of the Hibernian School, who were march- 
ing, and beating the drum, on the grass. Men were climbing trees ; they were 
standing and sitting on die trees. I felt a shock ; soldiers were firing cannon 
on the grass : horsemen and gun carriages were galloping on the grass; horse- 
men were with muskets in muzzle-case ; they were sitting in saddles. Man- 
kind were sitting in the tent, drinking porter on the table. A man was stag- 
gering drunk on the grass. 

I am your friend, 

Thomas Collogan. 

CoUogaifCs, Letter, about the meeting at the Rotundo^f 

We went to our examinations, at the Rotunda, last Saturday. Many gentle- 
men and ladies were looking at us. I was asked to write on a large slate. We 
were examined, because the public wished to see our progress. I love writing, 
and reading the Bible. William Cunningham was mocking, (mimicking,) 

funny, and queer. and harangued, at the Rotunda, about the Deaf 

and Dumb. The Bishop of Kildare was sitting on a -chair. Many gentlemen 
and ladies were sitting on the forms, clapping their hands. They remained at 

• Third Irish Deaf and Dumb Report, p. 33. 
f Fourth Irish Deaf and Dumb Report, p. 5d 
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the Rotunda a long time. Mr. Humphreys and 3lr. D~— examined us there. 
I was very gntefnl to the public They were looking at us. You did not 
make a speech there. 1 think the examinations interett the public The ladies 
were pleased with our progress $ they were not clapping. The Deaf and Dumb 
girls were quiet on the forms there. They were not examined, because they 
have not been long at sdiool. 

I am yours, 

Thomas Collogav. 

Coilogans Letter^ about a sail to Ireland's Eye** 

You, Mr. Humphreys, Robert Kinniburgh, , , and , James 

Collins, Thomas Golliss, a man, and I, went to Iielaiid*s Eye. I was on the 
topofapivcipice, in lidand*s Eye. You, James Collins, Thomas Collins, 
Mr. Humphreys, and a man, w«re puUing four oais in the boat, a lon^ time, 
on the sea. We went to HowthfUear Ireland's Eye. The lightJiouse was on 
the top of a predpiee, over the sea : a cotxnoraat was floating and diving on the 
sea ; you were very warm : there was a tower neet the sea : the difb weie vtgry 
high, and rose perpmdicularly over the selt : we went to a precipice, b«it were 
Afiaid to look down e we were ooUecting many periwinkles on Irelaad*t Eye ; 
the gulls were floating about ; I was pulling an ear a little. We sailed fwm. 
theCustom House Quay ; we w«ce«iitin|p in a boat ; it was heiiving ; it was 
tolling with the waves ; the waves ran very high ; they beat with violence 
Against the boat^ and almost diwe it against tbe recks ; at one dme, it was 
nearly upset : we rowed it inside of some bttakers, and wen mudi afraid we 
could not get out of them. 's face is all very much swelled by the sun* 

— -, , and , weve very sleepy in the boat : he was attentively pulling 

with an oar in the boat. Will you write a note, and send it to me ? 

I am yours, 

Thomas Collogak. 

Meagher $ Letter to his Brother.f 
My Dear Brother, 

Do not fight. Be kind to every on^ Donotbe wild, not idle. Beleamihg^ 
be obedient to fallier and mother, and sistinr. Write a letter to me soon. 

I atn your affectionote brother, 

Fatbick Meaobkr. 



• Fourth Irish Deaf and Dumb Report p. £7. 
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Meagher's Letter^ about Ms Father and his l^andlortL* 



Dear 



I am very sorry, that your cannot come here, to see for a long time. I 

am improving to learn my lesson: my father wrote a letter to me: I wrote a 
letter : you will soon write a letter to me : t will be glad. Here are 27 boys 
and 14 girls here. I am grow tall now. You will angry with me, because I 
write ugly in my letter : I will write better. I am thanikfUl to you, for sending 
me here, because I have learned many things. I thought, long ago, you were 
like lion, and I was afraid that you were angry, and would cut my body to eat 
it. I do not think so now. I hop^ my father wUl not drunk, but be sober, and 
industrious, and buy what things he wants with his money. 

I am yours, 

Patrick Meaohek. 



Meagher's Letter, about the Laj)iand^rs,-f- 
My Dear Master, 

I went to the Rotunda ; I was very glad : reindeer was drawing a car ; some 
boys riding sitting in the car ; They were brought to Ireland, from Lapland, 
because people want to see them : man used to wear skin a coat ; he wear wool- 
len clothes now : the women used to wear skin a coat ; she wear woollen clothes 
now : little child used to wear skin a coat ; child wear woollen clothes now. 
Laplander man threw rope, made of the reindeer sinew, at the reindeer ; the 
reindeer broad feet will not sinking in the snow. Laplander man sledge for 
travelling in the snow. I was stroking the elk ; it snapped at me ; you laughed 
at me. The Laplander sitting in the sledge ; the reindeer was drawing car. 
The reindeer shed reindeer^s horn. The Laplander man was shooting with a 
gun, in Lapland : he was shooting at the wild animal : they wear skin a coat in 
winter : the man and woman had girdles round their waists ; the man had a cap, 
and he had knives for killing wild animals. I saw Laplander's coat, which 
was made of the reindeer''s skin ; it was hung ui)on the wall. • Laplander man 
was wear the buskin. 

I am yours, 

Pateick Meaoheb. 



» Siith Irish Deaf and Dumb Report, p. 74. 
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Meagher's Two LeUtn tohuFalher^ 

Clareaumi, Odaher 14^ 1822. 



I WM very glad to get the letter from fou : J obliged to you, because 1 gaftit 
ftrom you : you do not spell well in the letter. I wasvery gladto see John Cndiy, 
because lie came here, and gave me a letter. I am very much dis^tpoiBted that 
my brother James did not write aletter to me : why did he not write a letter to 
mo ? Vou must make him writea letterto me : I would bevery glad mj bla- 
ther would write a letter to me : I would be very much obliged to my brother 
you will tell him, to write a letter to me. Mr. Humphreys will teach me to be 
a carpenter, and to turn with a lathe. I was very much with the boya, woe 
working in the river : it is now done : the stream is flowing very quick into the 
river I there is a great deal of water in the river now. Mr. Humphreys, IV iltl«m 
Brennan, and Thomas Collins, are gone to England, will go to Liverpool, 
Bristol, Bath, and to other towns in die West of England, to collect lUnds, 
especially for the building at Claremont. You ought to write to aletter to 
me. 

I am yours, 

Patrick Meagheb. 



Claremont, June 5y ISS^ 
My Dear , 

' I hope you are very well : you must tell me of the people, who are very wip)qed : 
if you will not tell me about the wickied men, I would be very angry with you, 
for not telling me about all bad doings of the people to make me wonda* 
reading your letter. If you will tell me many things, I will tell you about many 
things. I think that your friends are robbers. Why do the people rob liiaoy 
things ? You must not be very secret to me about robbera: Grod will l^yeiy 
angry with the wicked men, because they often robbed. I think it is pxfi ^ght 
to kill men and burn houses. We are all one flesh ; we ought to love pnf| ano- 
ther. They are very fond of idleness, better than trade : it is very sinful, but It 
is very gdod be industrious in working. You must not buy whiskey and porter 
or beer to drink ; that is worse, for it will spoil your soul, but drink very little 
for your health. Which would you rather to live on earth pleasant, drinking 
and doing evil things, or to go to heaven? Which is the most pleasantest? 
And if you like earthly things rather than spiritual things, then you will be 
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the devil's child. If yoa would not believe what I say to you about it, I will 
certainly desert from you, and will work for hire. You ought to buy clothes, 
or food, or many things. You must write a letter to me. 

I am yours, 

Patrick MEAGHrn. 



^rennaths Letter y about hU dreaming that he was an Emperor,* 
My Dear Master, 

I was dreaming, that when the Emperor of Russia will die, he will make me 
an emperor. I wrote a letter to him, when he wrote a letter to me, and gave 
fifty pounds to me from him. I will be next emperor : he said that I will get 
one million pounds every year. I gave a great deal of money to you, for the 
Deaf and Dumb, every year from me. I sent gentleman, went to Dublin with 
a large ship from Russia, because he brought a great deal of money in the steel 
box to you for them. I commanded him, and he was very obedient to me. I 
asked how old is the emperor ? He is near eighty years old, when I sent sailors 
in the ship to go to Dublin from Russia. I have large ship one hundred cannons. 
I was very knuch surprised to see Russia, because it has beautiful mountains, 
and wild birds. The people in Russia took their hats off, and huzzaed to me : 
they say that I am Deaf and Dumb. Emperor said, ''Are you clever?*' 
*' Yes, I am clever.*' He is very glad. He is dead. Emperor told me that 
he has no children : I told him that his ¥rife is dead. He introduced me to his 
friends with me. I was the most polite to the people in Russia. When I told 
servant that he must bring ahorse, I was riding on my horse, because I want 
to see all Russia. I ordered the people to go to fight with Frenchmen, because 
I thought they wanted to kill the people in Russia: they were afraid of the 
people— they ran away to France. I gave much money to the people for fight- 
ing. I got a wife ; she came from Oermany : my house is very grand ; I have 
fine horses ; they are very graceful : I have a gold carriage ; it cost a great deal 
of money— about six hundred thousand pounds. The Duke was driving the 
horse. I went up on the carriage ; there were ten horses to carry the carriage- 
there are coronets on the carriage. I have diamond coronets on my head. 
Thomas Collins was very sorry that I was richer than him : he asked me ; I 
gave him much money ; he thanked me : I made him a lord ; he was very glad : 
he ordered the people to go to fight : he told me that he liked me better than 
-the king of England : he often wrote a letter to me about fighting : I wrote a 
letter to him about fighting Africans, Indians, and Chinese. He returned to 
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Russia from there : I like him very much for fighting. I gave nice house to 
him ; he was thankful to me : he told me that he saw the Emperor of Ruasia. 
I have a great deal of soldiers ; 1 sent them to go to China, to fight the people 
in China, because they were enemies : I commanded the duke and lords to go 
to fight them with my soldiers. I went to Dublin, to see the Deaf and Dumb ; 
Mh Humphreys shewed me this place ; I was greatly pleased with seeing : he 
iras very wondering at me, because I am an Emperor of Russia : I told him 
that I gave a great deal of curious stones to you for yourself. I a^oke this 
^ipoming : I am very sorry, because I am a poor man. 

I am yours, 

William Brekkak. 



Brennan's Letter^ about Poliio*s Menagerie,* 

JwneSd, 1819. 
Dear——, 

We went to Mr. Polito*s house, and gave our twelve tenpennies foradmit, 
tance. We saw a caipel eating straw; he wanted cakes. The buffalo was 
standing, looking through wooden rails. I saw a panther marching on the 
floor of his cage ; his mouth was yawning ; he was. grinning at a lady ; she 
was beating him with a stick . A jackall was sleeping on the floor of his cage. 
The hyena was running wild, on tlie floor of his cage. The tiger-cat was fierce, 
apd running wild. The ursine sloth. waajoimping on the floor of his cag^ The 
lynx was strong ; his ears axe large and erect ; he was looking at us. The lion 
Vas marching on the floor of his cage ; he was ^king ^idewaya: he Ut his 
face against the rails. A man was beating, the monkey with a stick: hie put 
his stick into his mouth ; it was piUllng the stijck out of man's hand. The 
bear was sleeping on the floor of his cage ; a man was beating the bear to get 
up ; he was grinning, and looking at the man. A small monkey was playing 
wi£!i another, on the floor of his cage. 

I saw a man speaking to the elephant, who was bending his 1^ ; his trunk 
took up cakes ; he' was eating them ; he has not hair ; his feet are thick ; his 
body is without hair ; he was standing on tlie floor of his cage ; he was rubbing 
his head against the floor of his cage : his ears are pendulous ; his tusks are 
smaD ; his eyes are small ; his ears wipe his eyes, and protect them fitnn the 

flies. The nylghau was eating 8tra;nr ; D was throwing cakes down oni the 

straw, through Wooden rails ; he was eating it. His throat is large ; he was 
thumping at wooden rail, which was broken : his body is slender ; he was col- 
lecting his food, and delivering if into his mouth : he was looking at us : he was 
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marching cm the straw of his cage. D was throwing small cakes down on 

the straw of the cage of the zebra ; he could not find them : the skin of this 
animal was beautifully striped. A man was playing with a kangaroo : D— 
gave kangaroo smaU cakes ; he was eating them ; he wanted cakes in his cage. 
The pelican was eating cakes, and sucking it into his mouth ; his wings are 
short ;* his bill is short ; its body is large ; his web-footed feet are large ; his 
breast is large ; his head is slender. The pelican was standing straight on the 
floor of his cage. The cassowary had his neck through the rails of his cage 
wanting cakes ; the top of his crown is large : the cassowary was standing 
straight on the floor of his cage. Collins was shaking his glove at the stork 
who was snapping his biU at it : his throat is slender ; its wings are slender ;■ 
his body is slender ; his4egs are long ; his eyes are small ; its head is hard : 
he was standing crooked on the floor of his cage : a man was beating it to get 
up : a door-porter opened the door of his cage 

I am yours, 

William Brenkan. • 

BremnaiCi Letter about ignwrance.* 
Dear , 

1 saw a letter, which you wrote to Collins ; Devine explained it to Collins 

and me in schooL " You cannot keep 's letter longer £han a few minutes." 

I am sorry, and will give you a letter. " I am not fit to go to heaven.'* You 
appear always happy. You are kind to me. Will you try, gentlemen will give 

money for the Deaf and Dumb ? Is Mr. well ? I love you. I do not 

know I shall always love God: he always sees you and me. You will pray 
earnestly to €tod : — — prays earnestly to God. God will destroy the world 
by fire. He will love Deaf and Dumb. He will order you to try and get gentle- ' 
men to give money for the Deaf and Dumb. Will you write a letter, and send ' 
it to me ? I saw you playing the piano-forte, and singing. You were attentive - 
read the Bible to God. I was. always wild a long time ago : when I came here 
I was wild ; I did not remember God. 1 am sensible now, and will not be wild. 
God wUl have mercy on me : I will love God. I am quiet. God will love the 
Deaf and Dumb. God speak to Moses: he remembered the Bible: he was 
calling mankind at rock: he felt the rock, and water came from it: mankind 
drank the water, God told the man and woman, " Do not eat apple*." The 
devU enticed the woman to eat apples. God drove the man and woman out of 
paradise. Angels are pretty : the devils were once angels, but having rebelled 
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•gainst Ood, he drove them out of heeven. An angel bound devil in chains* 
The devil is ever (in) pain in hell : angels are happy, and obedient to CkxL 
Ood wiH not be friend devil, because he was quarrelsome. 

I am yours, 

William BRssriTAir. 

BrennarCi Letter^ about a Giani.* 
My Dear , 

• We went lately to Saekville-street; I saw a giant, giantess, and dwarf r he 
and she are tall ; she was standing near the fire : her arms ane very large : Ac 
was elegantly dressed : the giant was dressed very welL I think they are ig- 
norant. The dwarf is a very small boy ; he was sitting on a small stooL A 
man called ladies and gentlemen ; he took the giantess' wrist ; they were sur- 
prised to see it. He spoke to the gi^t, who took the dwarf on his hand : his 
arms are very strong and long : he is seven feet high. There were musicians in 
th& room playing ; ladies and gentlemen heard a noise. The giant and giantess 
were sitting on the large chairs ; they were bom in England. I think they will 
go to England soon : I was surprised looking at them. We returned to Clare- 
monL 

I am yours, 

William Bkekka-nt. 



Brennans Letter, written some years after he left the TnsHtuiion, dbmUAit 
sorrow for some former misconduct^ while in the Schooi,f 

The following letter was received by Mr. Humphrqrs, the. mmiet of t^ 
Claiemont Institution : it is highly interesting, as shewing how the gDo4 seed 
which is sown at the School, will, though checked for a time, fleurisli^nd bear 
fruit, though perhaps not for years afterwards. 

pear Friend, 

I am extremely happy to inform you of my good health, thanks 'he to God, 
for having goodness to spare my life. I beseech my Gt)d to blot my siaaaiway, 
and give me anew heart, that will love, pray, obedience, and praising my- good 
Ck>d, that he made us all for his glory. I read the Scripture of Christ, that 
there was a lord of vineyard, and had a servant, that owed his master five thou- 
sand of talents, and did not pay ; and he seized him for the debt what he owed ; 
but he beseech him, saying, ^^ patience on me,'* and was pardoned.: -aacl^ia 
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servant had Other ene^ that owed him one handnd of pence, and geized him, 
and the same, but he would not, and he cast him into the prison of darkness. 
When the Lord heard, he was very wroth, and seized him, saying, ^^ O thoa 
wretched servant, had not pity on thy servant, and I forgave thy debt ;" and 
turned him into the everlasting prison of darkness, and there wfll be gnashing 
of teeth. So every one ought to forgrvne every one that offend thera. I hopoyou 
to forgive me what I done wrong, so Qod will forgive yov, according to your 
forgiveness of my injury to you. 

I was very delightful to Vead the story of David the king of Israd. 
Befbre he came to the throne, God saw ^e people Amalek, that wore 
greatly multipled in wickedness, and persuaded to attack against God's 
people, and their king Saul desired him to let him to fight his enemies, 
and God had mercy to let him, and commanded him to destroy all the 
people's cattle, fields, and cities, nor spare all ; he went to fight, and destroyed 
all, but he spared the king, and his best sheep ; and God warned Samuel in a 
dream, saying, " It repented me to anoint Saul, to reign over all Israel," and 
indeed Samuel grieved at hearing, and sent him to speak to Saul about it, and 
he said, he destroyed all, as God command him, but Samuel wisely said, 
^ What meant that I heard the bleating of the sheep?** And Saul fainted 
away ; said that I feared my people, and obeyed their voice Now says he to 
Samuel, ^* Pardon me and honour me,"' he says he will never see his face no 
more, and did not until he died. And God sent Samuel to fetch a very beautiful 
young man— how noble of his heart— he killed a giant before. He says, Am I i^i 
dog, thou comes. And he killed him, find made the enemies fiee, and said- 
there was no God in the world, but in Israel. I was very sorry to read about 
S)&ul seeking to kill David, as he was his enemy, because one day he came home 
from the slaughter, they gave a shout, and said, '^ Saul slew one thousand, and 
David slew ten thousand,'* and displeased Saul at hearing it, and sought to 
kill him, and his son loved him, as well as he loved his soul, and tliey were slain 
in the battle, and David came to the throne instead of Saul, and much re- 
gretted for his son, that was slain with his father Saul, the king of Israel. I 
thank God to send me to converse with you more than I write to you. I 
would be very much oblige by you if you would send me your letter after.— don't 
forsake a good God for being good to us, and he is the best father of all. I am 
satisfied that God made me Deaf by iiis will, and could not hear any evil. I 
hope Jesus Christ will enrich thee and me in love, and joined in friendship. 
Please to write to me immediately. 

I am an apprentice to Mr , to my trade, I hope God wetiild 

settle me to return thy friendship. 

I am your affectionate friend, 

William BRENKAir. 



Mr DCAK JCMXPH, 
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JM^/a Uttatfr^m LtmJom, mfier ke had Ufi SekooL^ 

Lomdom^ 9A S^Umler, 1834. 



laboondtosdioaBAkeryaboatthzeeweda; I can make new shoe a little. 
Ige&apatiixo'dackcvayBMKiung: I am not lazj, indeed: you said that I 
vaalaxj, vhcB at the school with joa: mj master make me worl^ very haid ; 
I am atteottiTe to work : shocmaken and tailors are Keny men : they know 
>lv>r ChpeB of Kerry; his place is called A rdtully, in Kerry. There are a great 
— ny Insfcrnwi and women to live in London, because they get more money 
than they didnot get in Irdand ^ but it is dearer than Irish clothes and food. 

Tdl 1» I got aletterfivm him, last April: I can't read half letter, because 

it waa bad writiBg : my £ftther can't see well, and he can't read itall ; he said 
that it wa» bad wrote : he wear a spectacles on his eyes ; he can read and write 
veU : my fiuher s wife is a lady ; she is a handsome woman : I hare a half 
bnicher and three sisters : I have twin sisters ; they died in a few weeks ago all ; 
xhey are Ycry handsome, more than I am not : my father is more good than 

: he is a very sober man, and take care of me from the bad : I am yery 

9QRJ that is not good, because , is fond of ddnking, , 

■ ; my father is a very fond of my step-mother, because she 

is good to him and his children. 1 know that your dearest Collins is displeased 
with me, for not writing a letter to him ; I hope he is not, because 1 am in a 
hurry to learn to make shoe. Tell Collins I have seen the Duke of Wellington, 
who is riding on his fine horse ; he has nose quiline ; he is a thin man ; his hair 
is light ; his cheeks are half white ; he wear a blue surtout, and white nankeen ; 
his horse has a long tail ; soldiers and officers follow him ; his lips are small ; 
he has two long teeth, like Brennan. 

I am yours, 

Philif Reilt. 



The following are written by foreign Deaf-mutes, and will interest my 
^aders :— 

Clerc^s Letter to tlie Secretary of the Dublin School^.'\' 

The following Englibh Letter has been received by the Committee of the Irish 
Dtaf and Dumb Institution, from Monsieur Laurent Clerc, formerly apupil, sub- 
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seqntntlT an assistant, of the Abbe Sicard, in the InstitUticm at Paris, and now 
connected with the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, in the instruction of the pupUs in the Con- 
necticut or American Asylum, &c. established in Haitfaid, Connecticut,!!. S. 

CfmneeiiatU ^ jy/tim, for ihe Bdueaikm ^ Hilf 
Deaf and Dumb^ Hartford^ CanneeHeui^ 
United States of America^ Sept. 30^4, 1818. 

We have received the Report, you fbrwarded us. I ought not simply to thank 
you for this complaisance, but for the opportunity, which you have thus af- 
forded us, of augmenting the number of our acquaintance with men of benevo^ 
lence. That Report is excellent, and the time we have employed in reading it, 
has certainly been profitable to.ua. It has excited our wish to pursue the object 
of increasing our library. Send us, then, an account of all that you may do here- 
after ; it will be a new oblig^tidn, which we shall owe you. 

The eulogy, which you have given to my master's mode of instruction, hat 
sensibly affected me, and the answers of my drtend Massieu, whidi you have 
mentioned in yoiir address, are exactly the same as those I saw him write ; and 
I think them so correct iUid so precise, that they themselves prove the exeelledcy 
.df MoQtieiur Sicaird^tsyitaDii. . Iliienlbitfr wish very muoh you would follow the 
same, sndlay aside the nadeia task, of teaching the Deaf and Dumb to articu- 
late soimda, or I cannot eiqjieet^io see yourpupib forward enou^ to understand 
idistractideaa.* If I have not mistaken the contents of your Report, itappean 
thirt -.^ — of ■» have not been voy kindto you ; you ought) neverth^AW, 



«•» 



* Scwccly any of the pupils of the Abbe Sicard are taught to speak, and It may have been 
obaenred, by any one, who has visited his Institution, that the papils, edocated tibete, have 
generally a prejudice against leanitng artteulation. But there y no necessary connexion, 
between the being taught te aHloiilate words^ and tbe being educated in laagoage^ on an im* 
perfect or emneous pUm. Artfeulattmi is merely a bEsnch of eduoiftian, sHperadded* and 
doss not interfere^ in the least, ivith the adoption of whatever may be the most perfect mode 
of education in language and abstract ideas. Any person* who has visited the National Insti- 
tution in Dublin, must have seen the important use, which the pupils make of thdr acquired 
faculty of articulation, and the pleasure they feel in the exerdse of this new power ; and yet 
five minutes a-da]^, devoted to this branch of instruction, on the most improved {Asn, will be 
more than sufficient to give them this power. Monsieur Beblan, one oftbe PririaiaA aastvra, 
tnhls<*EssaisurlesSourds*mueta &sur le Ungage naturela&e. ftCk 1817,'* Mfa^pagen, 
*' Speech, then, cannot serve as the basis of the education of the Deaf and Dumb, but it can. 
and it ought to be its finishing. Circumstances present themselves, every moment, in the 
iotercourse of life, where it may be of advantage to them, to be able to express their thoughts 
in the same manner as other men. The Abbe de L'Epee says, timt the oidy way of reMsoring 
them entirely to society, is to teach them to undnstamtih* eyts, and to ezpcsis tbenuetMs 
viva voce. Someone was delighted, at a public examination of the Abbe [^card's pupils, on 
hearingaDeafand Dumb pupil speak. * Messieurs,* said this celebrated teacher, *St|epOT(« 
vais payer des manoeuvres pour cette besogne, il ne sorUrait pas de la maiscn un seuldevca 
qulne sutparler.* *' ' 
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Meagher's Two Letters to Ms Father,* 

Claremontf October 14", 1822^ 



I was very glad to get the letter from you : I obliged to you, because 1 got it 
from you : you do not spell well in the letter. I was very glad to see John Carthy, 
because he came here, and gave me a letter. I am very much disappointed that 
my brother James did not write a letter to me : why did he not write a letter to 
me ? You must make him write a letter to me : I would be very glad my bro- 
ther would write a letter to me : I would be very much obliged to my brother 
you will tell him, to write a letter to me. Mr. Humphreys will teach me to be 
a carpenter, and to turn with a lathe. 1 was very much with the boys, were 
working in the river : it is now done : the stream is flowing very quick into the 
river : there is a great deal of water in the river now. Mr. Humphreys, William 
Brennan, and Thomas Collins, are gone to England, will go to Liverpool, 
Bristol, Bath, and to other towns in Uie West of England, to collect funds, 
especially for the building at Claremont. You ought to write to a letter to 
me. 

I am yours, 

Patrick Meagher. 



Claremonff June 5, 1823. 
My Dear , 

; I hope you are very well : you must tell me of the people, who are very wicked : 
if you will not tell me about the wickied men, I would be very angry with you, 
for not telling me about all bad doings of the people to make me wonder, 
reading your letter. If you will tell me many things, 1 will tell you about many 
things. I think that your friends are robbers. Why do the people rob niiany 
things ? You must not be very secret to me about robbers : God will be yery 
4mgry with the wicked men, because they often robbed. I think it is not right 
to kill men and burn houses. We are all one flesh ; we ought to love pn^ ano- 
ther. They are very fond of idleness, better than trade : it is very sinful, but it 
is very gOod be industrious in working. You must not buy whiskey and porter 
or beer to drink ; that is worse, for it will spoil your soul, but drink very little 
for your healUi. Which would you rather to live on earth pleasant, drinking 
and doing evil things, or to go to heaven? Which is the most pleasantest? 
And if you like earthly things rather than spiritual things, then you will be 
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the devil's child. If you would not believe what I say to you about it, I will 
certainly desert from you, and will work for hire. You ought to buy clothes, 
or food, or many things. You must write a letter to me. 

I am yours, 

Patrick Meagher. 

^rennarCa Letter^ about his dreaming that he was an Emperor,* 
My Dear Master, 

I was dreaming, that when the Emperor of Russia will die, he will make me 
an emperor. I wrote a letter to him, when he wrote a letter to me, and gave 
fifty pounds to me from him. I will be next emperor : he said that I will get 
one million pounds every year. I gave a great deal of money to you, for the 
Deaf and Dumb, every year from me. I sent gentleman, went to Dublin with 
a large ship fiom Russia, because he brought a great deal of money in the steel 
box to you for them. I commanded him, and he was very obedient to me. I 
asked how old is the emperor ? He is near eighty years old, when I sent sailors 
in the ship to go to Dublin from Russia. I have large ship one hundred cannons^ 
I was very much surprised to see Russia, because it has beautiful mountains, 
and wild birds. The people in Russia took their hats off, and huzzaed to me : 
they say that I am Deaf and Dumb. Emperor said, ''Are you clever?*' 
^' Yes, I am clever." He is very glad. He is dead. Emperor told me that 
he has no children : I told him that his wife is dead. He introduced me to his 
firiends with me. I was the most politer to the people in Russia. When I told 
servant that he must bring ahorse, I was riding on my horse, because I want 
to see all Russia. I ordered the people to go to fight with Frenchmen, because 
I thought they wanted to kill the people in Russia : they were afraid of the 
people— they ran away to France. I gave much money to the people for fight- 
ing. I got a wife ; she came from Oermany : my house is very grand ; I have 
fine horses ; they are very graceful : I have a gold carriage ; it cost a great de^ 
of money— about six hundred thousand pounds. The Duke was driving the 
horse. I went up on the carriage ; there were ten horses to carry the carriage- 
there are coronets on the carriage. I have diamond coronets on my head. 
Thomas Collins was very sorry that I was richer than him : he asked me ; I 
gave him much money ; he thanked me : I made him a lord ; he was very glad : 
he ordered the people to go to fight : he told me that he liked me better than 
-the king of England : he often wrote a letter to me about fighting : I wrote a 
letter to him about fighting Africans, Indians, and Chinese. He returned to 
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An Edinburgh PupiTs ( Turner*) Letter^ as to his wish to receive the LortPs 

Supper.f 

Edmbwrgh^ChesseUt Court. Feb, 1820. 

I beg leave to infonn you, by letter, that I wish to observe the ordinanee of 
the Supper, according as Christ has commanded in his word : I mean, by the 
bread and wine, at the ordinance of the Lord's Supper, the broken body, and 
the shed blood, of Christ. When Jesus sat with his disciples, at the last Sup- 
per, he said, when he took the bread, ^^ Take, eat ; this is my body, broken for 
you : do this in remembrance of me :*' and wheti he took the cup, *^ This is my 
blood, shed for you ; drink ye allof it." I think it is of the greatest import- 
ance for us to remember his death, and sufferings, for ever. The bread and the 
wine are not the real body and blood of Christ : it is figurative language : they 
are to keep us in remembrance of his death. I believe there is one God, and 
besides him there is none else ; and I believe Jesus Christ to be his only Son, 
who paid a ransom, by his death, for us. Man is by nature a sinner, and is not 
able to keep Ood*s commands ; but always disobeys them. He is an enemy 
to Ood. His heart is full of sin, and defiled by sin. Every man is a sinner in 
the presence of Ood, and can only be justified by faith in the death of our 
most blessed Saviour. Jesus had great love for sinners, and died to save liiem 
firom going down^to hell : that is a place of eternal misery, where the devil and 
his angels dwell. I love Jesus Christ much, for he died for me ; but I cannot 
love him so much as I ought. What shall I do to love him more ? If any 
one truly repent of his sins, he shall be saved by Christ, through grace. Those 
who believe in the name of the only .begotten Son of Qod, shall not be con- 
demned, but be saved, or have eternal life ; but those who bdieve not, thall all 
perish ; for Christ says to us, from heaven, *•*' Look unto me, and be ye saved, 
for I am God, and beside me, there is no Saviour.** We ought to look to him, 
and wait for salvation. Jesus Christ, our most blessed Saviour, had a Uh of 
much sorrow and grief: he died a shameful death, when he suffered for Our 
sins. I feel much love to him, for he died to save us from hell, and from the 
evil of sin. If Jesus had not come to the earth, to die for ut, we would have 
perished ; but, by what he has done, we may be saved. If he had not oome, 
our destruction would have been sure, by the fall of A dam. O great love he felt 
for us ! God has promised, that them that oome to him, he will in no wiae caat 
out ; and Jesus Christ, the only Son of God, himself, says, ^' Whatsoever ye 
ask in prayer, you shall receive.'* We ought to pray for salvation, and ad- 



* This was written some years after Turner's education was finished, and he appointed 
Assistant in the SchooL 
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mission into heaven, which, we hope, we shall obtain. If we do not, how 
dreadftil ! We deserve to be sent to everlasting punishment, which will come 
to no end. I think heaven is a place of glory, or eternal felicity, where there 
is no sin, no pain, no death, and no sorrow ; and where all the righteous people 
shall dwell with God, and his holy angels. I want to be saved ; for I would 
like to go up to heaven, that holy and glorious place, to dwell with God and 
the Lamb. May the Lord bless and comfort you, through hia mercy, from 
time to time, for Christ's sake, is the sincere prayer of 

Your most obedient servant, 

Joseph Tueneb. 



Questions put to Joseph Turner^ with his Anstoers, 

Q. What is the character of man, by nature ? 

A. Man is a sinner, by nature : his understanding is darkened, his will la 
corrupted, and his conscience is hardened ; he is an enemy to God. Man*s 
heart, as the Scripture has described, is deceitful, and desperately wicked, above 
all things. 

Q. How do you expect to be delivered or saved from that condition ? 

A. I expect to be delivered from that condition, or from sin and evil^ by 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour, who suffered for sin, and to save from the wrath to 
come. 

Q. What do you think about the character of Christ ? 

A. He is a holy, just, wise, and infinite Being, equal with his Father, and 
he hates sin, and loves holiness. We ought to follow his example. He sits on 
a glorious throne in heaven, to make a perfect intercession for his people, and 
to rule over us all. He is the just God, equal with his Father, which is in 
heaven. 

Q. If Christ had been only man, could he have saved men ? 

A. No, he could not 

Q. What is the work of the Spuit ? 

A. It is to convince the world of judgment, of sin, and of righteousness. 
Judgment— All mankind must be judged by Christ Jesus, at the last day,- 
who will appear in flaming fire, with ten thousands of his angels, and he will 
judge the quick and the dead. 

Sin— is the transgression of God*8 law. All mankind are under sin, by 
nature, and are bom in sin. If we die in sin, we cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, to inherit it ; but if we die in righteousness, we can get to heareDy 
that holy place. 

R 



To die in righteousness— Them that live in righiecnuneit^ to the time of 
death, or that live in the fear and love of Ood all their days, die in righteoiu- 
noBft. Righteousness is holiness, uprightness. 

Q. What is the sacrifice of Christ? 

A. It is an offering to Gk)d, and atonement, which Jesus died to make, finr 
his people. 

Q. Is the atonement or death of Christ ahle to save us ? 

A. Yes : His hlood cleanseth from all sin. 

Q. What do you mean by bein^^bom again ? 

A. I mean, by it, regeneration. It is to have the hard heart softened, the 
dark mind enlightened, the love of sin destroyed ; to be made to love God, with 
a perfect heart, and to be reconciled to him. 

Q. Will any body get to heaven without that change ? 

A. No. Jesus said to Nicodemus, that, ^* Except a man be born again, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.*' 

Q. What do you mean by the ordinan^of t^.Lord's Supper ? 

A. It is an ordinance, in which we receive brefid . and wise, in reniembmnce 
of the Lord> death, and hi$ blood, is shewed ffi^. They that receive them 
both) in remembrance of hipgi, are partakers of hi9 body. 

Q. Is the bread the real body of Christ ? 

A. No : it is a figurative, thing. Jctua took bread, aud when, he gave ittQ 
his disciples, he sai4) '^ Take, eat : this is my body, whi^ is given for you t 
do this in remernbrance of me." 

Q. Who have a right to partake of it ? 

A. All true believers, 

Q. WtuA do yoameasihf' believers^ 

A| They are those who put /nw/ in.-Chnst. 

Q. Who is^Christ ? 

A, Christ is the Son of Godf who was sent by hhn to the world,, to die for {sins 
of men. 

Q. What is your reason for attending tQ . the ordinance of the Lord*8 
Supper ? 

A. Because Christ conmiands us to attend to it, in remembrance of him. 

Q. Doyoum^aBjthfititistoshewyour^qyetoClurist? 

A. Ohfye&c 

Q. Doef the.love of Christ lay us under .obligation to.obey hio comxnfu^d- 
ments? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Can any thing you do pourfielf save you f 

A. Not nqne but Christ pnly. 
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The Edinburgh Deaf and Dumb Attistant Teaeher^a ( Turner) Letter to an 

Irish Pupil.* 

. Edinburgh^ la August, 1822. 

Your*8of the 22nd October, 1821, came to Mr. Kinniburgh this day. I am 
very happy, you are makmg in^rovements in knowledge, and hope you ture at- 
tentive to every kind of instruction, that Mr. Uumi^ireys gives you, «nd I hope 
he is kind to his unfortunate pupils : I know him quite well ; he was here 
taught the system of teaching the Deaf and Dumb. I know he will be very 
kind to you all, and will teach you well. You should be thankful to him, foe 
the education you have received from him, and to God, also, for giving^iim 
ability and willingness to educate you. Study to make improvement in your 
education. Be not forgetful of your prayers to Qod : seek from him a blessing 
on your education) and particularly beg him, that he may enrich you wiAthe 
knowledge of God and Christ, which will make you wise unto salvation, throng 
faith, which is in Christ our Redeemer, who came not to destroy the world, but 
to save us. He who asketh of him, receiveth -he who seeketh him, fiodeth— 
he who knpcketh, to him it shall be opened.* Are you fond of religious instrut- 
tion ? If you are not, you will find yourself the most unhappy and miserable 
creature in ihe world, and after death, you will not get to heaven, for no maA 
can get to heaven without holiness, without knowing God. I hope you wiU 
attend to the religious instructions, for they are very pleasant to the souls of 
men, who love God. I hope you will never go to, nor get out of bed, without 
your prayer to Gi>d, who is the author of all good. He cUi hear and kAoW the 
prayers of his people, and answer them Vou ask, howmaay ptq^ib we Ittve 
here ? There«re about 60, and they toe making good progress. Our king in* 
tends being in Edinburgh, in about two weeks, and we irUi be Very happy to see 
him. I understand he will make two wedu st&j^ here. He is going to slei^ in 
the palace of the Duke of Bucdeugh, at Didkeith^ tSx ndlbs of JBdinburgfa. I 
could like very much to go to Ireland^ and see you all, but I am 'afr&id I will 
not be able to go for a few years. I hope you and all your schoolfellows ifaid 
themselves comfortable and happy, in the Institution. I hope f6ti all attend 
^reUgious instructions, onSabbathr^^ySt'withoutgoingtochnrdi. Therfeiure 
none of our pupils going to church, but tliey all employ ihemsdves in learning 
religious in school. 1 have nothing of more importance to say, U presbnt, but 
am in hopes of hearing from you soon. That the Lord may bless you, and all 
the other pupils, is the sincere prayef of your friend, 

J. Turner. 
P.S. You must give my best respects to Mr. and Mrs. Humphreys. 



« Sixth Irish Deaf and Dumb Report, p. S7, 98. 
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Am BdMmrgk PupiTs (AOnmrnm) Utter to Mr. Bmmpkrtpt.^ 

Dm/ mmd Dmmb ImtHimiiomy ESnburyhj liik Aprii^ 18201 

Lett ni^it, I hood, that there wii a great riot in Giccnock, bj &e radicals, 
andnfaieofdianwcrekiEed in battle, and fifteen were made captiTCs bjthe 
bmauB, and taken to jaU, and will be tried for rebellion agafaist the gorem- 
ment. Thej are poor ddnded men : thej sbould have been obedient to the 
g wnm ent, and kept the laws of Cricat Britain ; but I hear thej arenot, and 
tfaefncftherfear God, nor regard gorcmment. Thej will, peihape, be pnt to 
death; bat Idon*twishdiem to fuller death, for I fed much concern for them. 
Iwiihthcre were no radicals in this nation, for I regret greatljto hear about 

tfacnu lam angry at H , for infecting them with his bad principles, and he 

isealled. The hemd <sf the radiemlt^ or a ringUader mui evil oraior: he is not 
sentcnqDd jret, bat I hear he mast keep peace for six months. When my time 

is oat, at sdiool, I win go to London, to see H , the erUharangner, and, after 

that, I win write yoa aboat him, fiom London, the great metropolis of €keat 
Britain s I tUnk I am not in earnest. I saw his miniature at Princess-street : 

beisofafidreomplezion, bnthe seemed tobe a wickedman. H has a 

Deaf son ; I diink that when he will grow up to be a man, he will be like his 
firtherybatlsappoaesomeof hisftiends will exhort him to be a good man, and 
not to be rdid to die gor e n m ient, and Ihopehe will do so. He will be ashamed 
fail fiidieri8andiesl,andwiBbeangry athim. 

The radleals are rebellioas sabjects to the gofen m ient, for this reason, that 
they want to hate no tax, no law, no goyemment, no religion, and no ministers ; 
and they want to be of the same rank and wealth in Britain ; and they say, that 
groateqiallty of nmk and wealth is best, and great inequality is worst; and 
they wantto get the land divided, and give ten acres to every person. Theydo 
not like to pay tax. I think itisneoessary to pay tax, for the support of the 
khig*i ialaiy,BoUicn,iaikn,andanthem that are servants to the king. They 
are Tcry foolish not to pay to for thefar support. 

I inform yoa, with pJoMore, that I never heard of the radicals in Irdand. I 
•oppose^ are kyal and dntifiasabjeets. I think you will boast of the Irish 
people, bat I tUnk WNnc ofthcm are secret radicals. 

I am your's sincerely, 

Alexandeh Atkinson. 
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tetter frm LM S. J^dditftl, tt pupU in the AmHdfni Aiij/hm^ h TJmm 

CURhs, first jtupit in ^ IrUh SckwJ* 

Hartfmii Conneetieuiy U* S. AprU 2Bthil9!». 

Sir,t 

I am very much pleased with writing this letter to you. My kind and affec- 
tionate teacher, T. H. Oallaudet^ told me, that he hair received a letter from 
Mr. ■ r , lately : he read it with a great deal of pleasure. I have been in the 
American Asylum three years. 1 am almost seventeen years old. I was bom 
Deaf and Dumb. Have you heard, that there is an Asylum in Uartford, (Con- 
necticut,) and teachers, who ttoch. the Deaf and Dumb ? Mr. Oallaudet is a 
minister, and also teacher of the Deaf and Dumb : he has nine pupils. I am 
with him. He teaches his pupils about the Bible ; and many new words of the 
dictionary and grasmiar ; and some things. Thete are sixty-six Deaf and 
Dumb in the American Asylum. The number of the instnlctors ar^ five. Mr. 
Samuel Whittdsey is a Superint^sdant of the Asylum. Ho# kfag have you 
been in the Irish Asylum ? Wh&i did the IriA Asylum Wttild ? How many 
Deaf and Dumb are there in your Asylum ? I wish to kxiow firom you, whcnre 
do you live ? Are your panrats living ? Mr. Laurent Clerc, a French teftdier 
of the Deaf and Dumb, came fron^ France to tSje United States : he lives in 
Hartford: he teaches his thirteen pupils : he has bten in the United States fbut 
years and four months : he will go to New York this week : he will eitobarit 
from the United States to France soon : he will spend in Paris, in France, in 
one year : he will return to the United States. There are two congregational 
churches, and one episcopal church, and one baptist dAirch, in Hartford. 
Hartford is a pleasant town ; it contains about seven thousand- inhabitants. The. 
river is adjacent from Hartford ; it is called Connecticut river. The Hartford 
Asylum has been built last smmner ; it is not yet done : it is not certain, that it 
will be finished next autumn. The Deaf and Dumb will live in the new large 
Asylum. There are about three thousand Deaf and Dumb in the United 
States. The Deaf and Dumb teachers often explain to the sixty-six pupils, 
every Saturday morning, each other about the Holy Bible. TO'Vaomow morning, 
will be the vacation : vacation will spend four weeks : some of the pupils will 
go home : they wiU return to Hartford. I wish you would continue a muttial 
correspondence for every month to me, and I will also so. Will you write to 
me often ? How long shall you stay in the Irish Asylum ? Mliat is the name 
of your teacher ? How many instructors are there in your School ? Please to 
tell me how old are you ? What does your teacher instruct you ? The pupils 



* Fifth Irish Deaf and Dumb Report p. 72, 73. 

f Thife letter was written, in consequence of a request, made by the Irish Deaf and Dumb 
School, to all those, with which it was in communication, that a correspondence might be 
established between their pupils. It would be well to continue this plan. 
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in the Asylum hwt fi?« initmcton, whose names are, the Rev. Mr. T. H. 
Gallaudet, and Lanient Clere, and the Rev. W. C. Woodbridge, and Mr. 
JbaadOir, and Mr. Lewis Weld. I hope you will answer to me very soon : I 
shall he very glad to receive a letter from you. 

I remain 

Vonr most sincere, humble, obedient servant, 

Levi S. Backus. 



Collinses Aruwef* 
My Dear Levi S. Backus. 

• 

I was very much astonished to get a letter from yoa, and was very happy to 
read it. I had not heard, that there was an Asylum in Hartford . I have been 
in the Irish Asylum : the house was built long ago, and the Committee gave 
money for it, for the Deaf and Dumb. My parents are both dead. A new 
flchool-house will be built in spring. There will be many Deaf and Dumb 
pupils, when the school is done. I have a great deal of pleasure in correspond- 
ing for every month to you. 1 will write to you very often. 1 do not know 
that I will stay in this school for ever. I am sixteen years of age. Mr. Joseph 
Humphrejrs teaches me to read a book. I am an ophan boy. Dr. Charles Open 
took me with him, from the House of Industry, when I was a little boy : he is 
the founder of the Deaf and Dumb Institution. Who is the founder of the Deaf 
and Dumb A sylum in Hartford ? How do you employ youi time ? The Deaf 
and Dumb work in the garden and fields, reading and writing, &c. &c. I always 
superintend the big boys and lads, to work to do good. There are three large 
gardens at the Irish A sylum : there are a great deal of fruits in them. I teach 
the ignorant bojrs. Do you pray to God on every night, and every morning ? 
How are all your companions ? Is your master well ? Are you an orphan ? 
How many brothers and sisters have you ? Have you large meadows, trees, 
large garden, and are you very pleasant and comfortable ? Are the vegetables 
growing very well ? Is America invariably hot weather ? Are you very lazy 
with hot weather ? Do the Indians, in America, cut their faces with knives ^ 
Have they a pain in their faces ? Do they run very fast ? Do they care about 
cutting their face3 and hands with a knife ? Have you a face, which is yellow 
by the sun in your place ? We have eighteen and a half acres of ground here. 
We have very fine strong house, and we will soon have a large new school for 
us, and we will be very comfortable. If ow many men are in the Committee, in 
your place ? There are 25 men in the Conunittee here. thought 

* Sixth Irish Deaf and Dumb Report p. 81, 85. 
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himself that he will get a great many Deaf and Dumh, to send them to schooL 
Wliich of your Committee thought to hring the Deaf and Dumb to school in 
America ? Joseph Humphreys is a quaker, and the teacher of the Deaf and 
Dumb, at Claremont, in Ireland. He teaches me about God and Jesus Christ, 
and to love every one . He is very much clever. Are your masters quakers or 
gentlemen ? 

1 am yours, 

Thomas Collins. 

Letter by a young American Lady,* 

Hartfwrd^ Connecticut, U, S, March 27th, 1823. 
My Dear Friend, 

I take the liberty of writing a letter to you, with great pleasure, in hopes that 
it will be acceptable to you, and you will soon answer it. 1 hope I shall have 
tlie pleasure of receiving your letter, which will give me much interest to read. 
I have been in the Asylum five years, and a few months. 1 am very happy to 
have come here, and to have succeeded in making the Deaf and Dumb familiar 
with me. I have some correct ideas, both of the wonderful creations of God, 
and the merciful atonement of his Son, who has been sent to come on the earth, 
for Christ has been moved with pity, to see the wicked people, whom he has 
taught abbut religion. How benevolent he has been, to give himself up to be 
crucified on the cross, by the enmity of the Jews, in o^der to pardon them, and 
our sins. 

Before I came to the Asylum, I had no correct idea of God and Christ : — 
Again, I was not able to understand and read any book, and to talk with my 
friends by writing, but made a few signs ; and 1 was taught by nobody, on the 
useful subjects. I am now very happy to have come to the Asylum, and to 
have a good opportunity of being favoured with instructors, who are qualified 
and capable of teaching me, by signs, on the various subjects of religion, and 
other things. Indeed, I understand them distinctly, and I can read some of the 
Bible, and other books. I feel very grateful to God, for having given me many 
good blessings, and the privileges, which I have enjoyed, during my past life, 
and for providing a school for me. "M y time has been much occupied with my 
studies, every evening, with much interest, and I have been particularly de- 
lighted to attend to geography, and to the wonders of the world. 

There are 68 Deaf and Dumb pupils in the Asylum. We are assembled 
together in the chapel, and one of the instructors explains to us a few verses in 
the chapter of the Bible : — Again, he makes a short prayer, by signs, morning 



* Eighth Irish Deaf and Dumb Keport. p. 82. Extract from Seventh Report of the 
American Asylum, at Hartford, Connecticut, U. S. 
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tnd evening : he also ptetches to us his good sermon, on the Sabbath. We 
are happy, and diligent to attend to his preaching on religion, with attention* 
The Asjlom is, in all respects, a delightful situation, on Lord's Hill, auz« 
rounded by a beautiful prospect of the country, which I view with admintion 
in the summer. I am sorry I cannot give you an idea of it ; but I give fou a 
picture, which is called, a view of the Asylum, at Hartford, (Conn.) as a 
remembrance of my friendsliip for you ; will you be so kind as to accept of it. 
My dear friend, adieu : I hope you are a good scholar, and Ood will bless you 
with much happiness. Give my best regards to all your companions, and be- 
lieve me to be your*8, with affection and esteem. 

There is Knother circumstance, wliich makes the Deaf and Dumb of more 
melancholy importance— I mean, that the number frequently met, in eachfiu 
mily, where there are any so afflicted, is often oonsidenUe, in proportion to the 
total number of children. 

Thus the late investigations in Ireland, procured information, with respect 
to several familiM, in which there were two or three so afflicted. In one fiunily , 
it was rqKNted, that there were five children, all Deaf and Dumb ; in another, 
seven ; in another, five out of ten ; in another, (that of a poor militia officer, on 
half-pay,) nine, bom in succession, all Deaf and Dumb ; all of whom, however, 
died, before they grew up. 

Similar instances may be produced, in all countries* *^ While making in- 
quiries, some years since, at Geneva, on this subject, from the widow of the late 
Dr. Odier, I was informed of one family, that of a poor mountaineer, on La 
Grande Saleve mountain, whose wife had just died, after having home him nine 
children, all Deaf and Dumb, who were then actually living."'* 

The same fact is mentioned, as to America. Miss Abigail Diliing^uun being 
asked, ^^ Have you any Deaf and Dumb relations ?*' answered, ^* I have six- 
teen Deaf and Dumb relations, who are descended from the same great grand- 
mother."*!" 

Another American publication mentions, ^^ Luther Phillips has three daugh- 
ters. Deaf and Dumb ; William FuUerton has seven Deaf and Dumb children ; 
David Cotes has three children. *'4: 

The following curious information, is extracted from another American pub- 
lication:— 

*' It is now about six years, since the Asylum has been opened, for the recep- 
tion of pupils. During this period, one hundred and ten persons have enjoyed 

* Quarterly Journal of Fordgn Medicine and Surgery, and of the Sciences connected vritb 
them. 8vo* London. Vol. I. No. iii. May, 1819. Article viL A Comparative View of the 
Foreign and Britiah Schools for the Deaf and Dumb ; by Dr. Charles Orpen. p. 321. 

t Fourth Report of the American Asylum, at Hartford, Connecticut. ISSU p.lS,l«. 

4: Fifth Report of New York Institution, p. 12. ^ 
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its advantages, concerning whom, the following facts may not be without in« 
terest, to those, who are fond of noticing the various phenomena, which deve- 
lope the physical, intellectual, or moral character of our species. 

^^ There have been 64 male, and 46 female pupils ; 54 were bom Deaf, and 
36 lost their hearing, in infancy, or childhood, by disease ; while, of 20., it is 
unknown, or uncertain, in what way this misfortune befel them ; so that, pro- 
bably, three-fifths of the whole number owe their deafness to some natural de- 
fect in the organs of hearing ; and two-fifths, to the diseased state of these or- 
gans, since their birth. 

" These 110 pupils have come from 95 families ; 28 of which, have contained 
more than one Deaf and Dumb child : in one family, the father is Deaf and 
Dumb, and also, 4 of the children ; in another, the father, and 2 children, 
are Deaf and Dumb. These are the only instances, in which, either of the 
parents of the pupils, has laboured- under this defect ; while, in many other 
cases, which have come to our knowledge, one, or both, of the parents, have 
been Deaf and Dumb, and their children have heard perfectly well ; so that, it 
does not, as yet, appear, that the malady is an hereditary one : it seems, rather, 
to pervade certain families, and their collateral branches : thus two of the pupils, 
sisters, have had 14 kinsfolks. Deaf and Dumb, the whole 16 being descended 
from the same great grandmother, while, what renders this fact the more sin- 
gular, is, that their common ancestress, all her children, and grand-children, 
possessed the faculties of hearing and speech. One of the 28 families, above 
alluded to, contains 4 Deaf and Dumb children ; another, 5 ; and another, has 
had in it 7i all of whom were bom Deaf. From this last family, one sister, and 
two brothers, have been members of the Asylum ; and from another, 3 sisters, 
the only children of their parents. There have been, also, among the pupils, 
four pairs of sisters, three pairs of brothers, and four pairs, consisting each of a 
brother and sister. The ages of the pupils, at the time of their admission, were 
as foUows ;— 46, under 15 years of age ; 26, between 1 3 and 20 ; 20, between 20 
and 25 ; 10, between 25 and 30 ; and 8, upwards of 30. The number of pupils 
of advanced age, has proved no small embarrassment to their instmction ; and 
the difiiculty of teaching them to read and write language, was so great, while, 
in many instances, it was found impracticable, that the Directors deemed it ad- 
visable, to adopt the general regulation, not to admit any pupils over 30 years of 
age. 

'' These facts are worthy of record, as, perhaps, not being without some future 
use, although, they are, at present, too limited in their extent, to fumish suffi- 
cient data, from which to establish any general principles, with regard to many 
particulars, attending this interesting subject, in the history of our common 
Species."* 



♦ Seventh Report of the American Asylum at Hartford, p. 3, 4, 
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Ai to ScotlMid, itUitkUinone Bdinlnttgfa Rqport-»" It wmi c Ua M i lBi^pait, 
that thoc «re two, throe, four, and even tix, in one fiunify , Deaf and Dnmb ;*** 
andin a Glasgow Repoct, it U stated, ^^ Whilst 17, from this 'citjr, and ilw ad- 
jacent districts, are in die Edinburgh School ; and whilst S2 are, at piesent, 
under the case^f-our teacher, ire hare reoeived applications, on behalf of above 
Motbers^we have heard of more. Amongst these, some ftmflias hxte twa, 
others three ; onehas four, and one, actually seven children. In this mefauicbdfy 
situation, of Deaf and Dumb/'f 

In the Edinburgh Report, dated 1823, out of 49 pupils, one is ftom a family, 
with three in it; eleven from fiunilies with two. In the Italian pamphlet, called, 
^' Le Consolaadoni ddla Religione al lettb di morte de Sordo-muto istniito,** 
&c.p. 3; th^re is mention of a family, with three sons. Deaf and Dumb. 

A8toEngland,thesamefact8are abundantly proved. One of the Birming. 
ham Reports mentions a family of eight children, father a butcher, two of whom 
were Deaf and Dumb.^r Another Report mentions, three out of dght, fiither an 
ironmonger. || Another, three out often, &ther a farmer.§ Another, ^ve out 
of twelve, father a small farmer. |) 

The same fiu:ts appear ftom the Reports of the London Deaf sihd Dumb Asy« 
lum, with which I shall conclude this part of my proofs. 



^te 



• Short Account of the Institution, for the Education of Deaf and Dumb CMIdrtnofUie 
Poor; «ftabll8hedontheS5th June, 1810, under the care and tuition of Mr. Robert Kinni. 
burRh, Chewe}»«ourt, Canongate. EdlnbaTgh : printed by A. and I. Jackson. 1814. 12iiio. 
p.l5-nep.6. 



t Account ofaMeeting, held in the Andersonian Institution Room, on Thursday, 14th 
January, 1819, for the purpose of forming a Society, for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, 
to which is annexed, a list of the ofBce4)earers, with the Rules of the Society. Glasgow: 
printad by James Hedderwlok. 86, BeU street 1819. Sra p. l&^^^ee p. 7, 8. 

t Account of the General Institution, established In Birmingham, for the instruction of 
Deaf and Dumb Children ; including Rules of the Society, and a listof the Patrons, Oflleers, 
and Subscribers, (with the Report orthe'Committee, given in and read at the Annual GenMSI 
Meeting of the Institotloa, January 88, 1814,) and Che proceedings «t a General Meeting of 
the Society, held on Friday, January 28, 1814, at the Blue Coat Charity SchooL BirmiBft> 
ham : printed by J. FerralL 1814. 12mo. p. 45. 

See list of children receiving instructioa, Uarch, 1814, p. 43, 41. 

% Do. Sixth Report, given in at the General Meeting, Oct. 14, 181& ISmo. p. 4ft.— See Hit ef 
pupils receiving instructioa, 1818, p. 48, 

11 Do. Ninth Report, Do. Oct. 17, 18S1. 12ma p. 59.--See list of pupih 

receiving instruction, p. 48—50. 
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The total number, also, of the Deaf and Dumb, in Ireland, is much greater^ 
than is commonly supposed. The following statistical calculations will enable 
us, in some measure, at least, to approximate to the truth. In the '^ Fifth New 
York Deaf and Dumb Report," printed in 1823, p. 26, it is said-'' By a late 
census of the State of Ohio, it is ascertained, that there are 428 Deaf and Dumb 
persons in that Commonwealth.'* Now the wh(^e population of that State ap. 
pears, by '' The New American Atlas, Geographical and Historical,** printed 
in 1823, to have been 581,434, by the census of 1820. The proportion of the 
Deaf and Dumb, therefore, to the general population, was more than 1 to 1361. 
By the " Seventh Report of the New York Deaf and Dumb Institution," 
published in 1825, there appear to have been then discovered, in that State, 645 
Deaf-mutes. The population of that State, at the time of the census of 1820^ 
was 1,372,812. The proportion, therefore, of the former to the latter, is about 
1 to 2128. The number of Deaf-mutes in the State of Pennsylvania, was sup- 
posed about 600~its population, 1,049,458. The proportion, therefore, was as 
1 to 1752. 

Of these three calculations, the average is 1 Deaf-mute to every 1747 of the 
general population. They are not, however, perfectly correct, as they contrast* 
a Deaf and Dumb census of 1823 and 1825, with a general census of 1820 : how- 
ever, as many infant and other Deaf-mutes must have been overlooked, the pro- 
portion is still, probably, nearly correct. 

'' If this proportion of one in 1747, be applied to Ireland, the number of Deaf 
and Dumb, in our island, — taking our population, in round numbers, as seven 
millions,— must be upwards of 4000 : this number, however, includes all ranks* 
and all ages. Now the number of annual births is as one to nineteen of the 
general population ; therefore, one-nineteendi of 1747, or about 02, is the num- 
ber of Deaf and Dumb bom each year, in Ireland. By reference to the bills of 
mortality, we find, that about two-thirds of this number, or about 61, reach the 
age of ten years, and become, in this respect, fitted for education. From this 
number, there must still be a reduction, on account of idiocy, bad health, &c» 
so that about 50 is the annual increase of Deaf and Dumb, who are capable of 
education. From this calculation, it follows, indisputably, that one great Na- 
tional School, which could annually admit 50 pupils, to replace 50 dismissed, 
and which should contain 250 pupils, (as their education takes, on an average, 
about five years,) would supply all the wants of Ireland's Deaf-mutes. Yet 
though Claremont Deaf and Dumb Institution is at present capable of contain- 
ing 120 pupils, the public subscriptions only enable its Committee to support 50. 
It is needless to enter here into any proof, that, to extend one Institution, to 
meet the whole demand for admission and education, will be a cheaper plan, 
tlian to multiply new and distinct schools ; for it is obvious, that each school 
must have rent, head master's and mistress's salaries, printing, advertising, and 
various other incidental expenses ; whereas, the addition of new pupils to Clare- 

S 
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n:ont e^ttablishment, where the whole apparatus is already in action, will be 
merely an addition of the cost of the diet and clothing of each such pupil ; with 
the salary of a few assisUnto. Surely Parliament should take this subject into 
consideration, and, by a sufficient grant, enable the Institution at Claxemont, to 
extend itself, so as to meet the wants of the country.*'* 

In the city of New Vork, with a population of about 123,000, by the census 
of 1820, there were discovered, in 1817, 66 Dcaf-mutes, in seven out of ten of 
the wards, into which the city is divided. From the other three wards, no re- 
turns had been mad&f If they presented the same proportion, the whole city 
must have contained about 94 ; but as some must have been overlooked, and as 
some must have been too young to have their defects known; and as a Deaf 
and Dumb census of 18 17^ is contrasted with a general census of 1820, the num- 
ber must be at least 100, or very probably 120. Supposing, however, that there 
were only 100, this would be 1 in every 1230. It is certain, from other censuses, 
also, that more Deaf-mutes are bom in cities, than in the country. 

In the " Address of the Directors of the New Vork Deaf and Dumb Institu- 
tion," (1821, p. 4,) it is stated—" It appears, however, by an estimate, derived 
fiom such data as we possess, that there is one Deaf and Dumb person, in 
every 2000 of our population, (United States,) or thereabout ; that, in the-dty 
of New York, the proportion is greater, there being one Deaf and Dumb person 
in every 1700, or nearly so."' This calculation, however, is notsocorreaas 
the former, which was formed from later and more authentic information. 

As to the State of Connecticut, the Rev. Thomas H. Oallaudet says — 
'^ This led to the melancholy discovery, that our own small state, probably 
contains 100 of these unfortunates."^^ 

An Italian pamphlet, speaking on this subject, says — 

*^ Molto meno siete esatto nel punto Statistical poiche portate il numero de* 
Sordo-muti a 100 per ogni millione d* abitanti, laddove i censi fatti in Irlanda ed 
in America, d mostrano esservene uno per migliajo, che vuol dire mille ogne 
millione, o almeno 630 : quantita un poeo differente da quella che vol suppcmete 
(8). Non bisogna calcolare, mio caro, solamente i Sordo*muti che sono rioet> 



* Extract from an article, by Dr. Charles Orpcn, in the Christian Examiner, for October, 
1820. p. 313, Sli. 

f Suxnmcrfleld'fl Sermon for the New York Deaf and Dumb Institutioa. 18SS. Appendix, 
p. S8— 30. 

4: Sormon at the opening of the Connecticut Asylum j by Rcr. Thomas H. Oallaudet. 
p. 10. 
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tati negli stabilimenti loio destinati ; essi non^ono che unafrazione piccolissima 
della totalita esistente : e se avessi potuto fermanni un poco piu a GeQOva nell* 
ultima mia scorsa, potrei darvene unaprova tratta dal fatto in una porzione del 
nostro stato (9). Per ora vi vuole pazienza, forse avro il piacere di trattenenni 
con vol su di cio un' altra volta."* 

As to Prussia, the Abbe Ziegenbein, in his " Sketch, &c. of the art of in- 
structing Deaf-mutes, and of the institutions for them, &,c. &c/' (in German,) 
shews, that in a population of 11,500,000, there had been actually discovered, 
6876 Deaf>mutes, and that, if those, who had been concealed, or overlooked) 
and the infants, who were too young to have had their defect known, be taken into 
the calculation, there must be, at the very least, 800 J, or 1 in about 1437* 

As to France, it is stated, in Bebian's '' Journal de Tinstruction des Sourds- 
muets, &c. 1826,'* that there are about 16,000, (of whom, only 500 re- 
ceive any kind of education,) in a population of about 2o,000,000, or 1 in every 
1866. 

In the same work, (No. ii. p. 117, 118,) he remarks, that the Canton of Vaud, 
in Switzerland, containing 122 parishes, presents a remarkable phenomenon. 
In 67 parishes, there is not a single Deaf-mute ; in the other 55, there are 153; 
which is about one in every 100 of the population. In the district of Moudon, 
there are 43 Deaf-mutes among 6602 inhabitants ; in Payerne, only 25 in 6095 ; 
in Eaubonne, 20 m 9638 ; and in Vallee, 12 in 3938. The physical causes of 
this difierence are unknown. Out of 152 Deaf-mutes, 66 were found capable of 
instruction. Most of the other 70 are also afflicted with Cretinism, a species of 
idiotism : Age, and diseases of various kind, unfit the rest fbr instruction. 
Almost all are the children of poor parents, who could not ccmtribute to the 
expenses of education. Extracted from the Memoirs of 19th century, 175th 
book./ 

It is unnecessary to enter into similar calculations, deduced from the parochial 
returns of Scotland, or the diocesan returns of Swede?, or other statistical re- 
sources, in other countries. The result of all is nearly the same. 

From all these calculations, I am omvinced, that to fix an average of one in 
every 1500, would not be too great, and this, if applied to the whole x>opulation 
of the world, which is estimated at about 1,000,000,000, would shew, that the 
Deaf and Dumb, even of one single generation, would, if collected together in 
one place, form a considerable province, amounting, as they must do, to not 
much less than 700,000 ; and if we include the multitudes of generations, that 
have passed through life, in the world, since its creation ; we shall see, that the 
Deaf and Dumb would, if all present at once, form an immense nation. 

« Ossenrasioni all* opuscolo, ** Cenni Scorici/' &c. p. 28. 
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I know, thnt, that the pToportion of Deaf and Dumb, in any country, taken 
as a whole, ii but as one to about fifteen hundred of the entire population, and 
that, therefore, if considered only numerically, they have, proportionably, a 
less daim upon benevolence and Christian sympathy. But I confess, I think, 
that man deserving of pity, as to his intellects, and feelings, and Christianity, 
who does not see, the moment it is stated, that, taken individnaUy, each Deaf 
and Dumb person has, upon the supporters of every benevolent and religious 
fodety. In this country, an incomparably stronger daim for assistance, than any 
other individuals, in the various classes of the community. It is impossible, 
•pirituaUy, mentally, and morally, (nay, even physically,) that anyone of these 
children should be brought up, in the nurture and admonition of the I^nrd, un. 
less placed where alone* they can be taught that Lord s name and existence, ius 



• Though It bfoUjr to think, that the Deaf and Dumb can erer be taught ftiHy, at com. 
mon Khoola, aooording to Mr. AiTownnith*t fiincy.t yet it would be of great importanct, 
for the pubne, and their parents, to be well aware, that they may derive many advantagei 
tnm being lent regularly to any common school in their neighbourhood ; for though they 
cannot be taught the perfoct use of language, yet they may acquire habits of regularity, order, 
and quietness— they may be taught to write a good hand, to count figures, to woric witti their 
needles, to know the meaning of pictures, to use the finger alphabet, and to know the mean* 
Ing otti good many single visible substantives,— adjectives of colour, form, &c— vertM of mo. 
tion, position, ftc.— and if prbper books were published, they might be carried on a little far- 
ther. (See note on pages 165, 166, 167.) 



The following extract, flrom the Monthly Review, for 1821, will illustrate what I say- 
peclalty as to females. It relates to Chelsea and Helper Girls' Schools, and fa quoted from Oie 
Society's Report mentioned in the note:— 

** The British system also appears to be particularly useAil, to Deaf and DunA childreii* 
of which there arc Instances In the Oirls' School, at Chelsea ; and at Helper, near Derby.*^ 

'* Perhaps you may be interested in hearing, th4t amongst the children are two, quite 
Deaf and Dumbu They are extremely teachable, and very quick at learning; they have 
made great progress in writing and drawing. The cider one can write the name of almost 
any object pointed out to her ; for instance, any part of her dress. If she does not know the 
name, she shakes her head j when, if it is written down for her, she never forgets it These 
two Deaf and Dumb children seem perfectly to understand the rides and order of the school, 
are themselves extremely orderly, and their great delight is to come to school early in the 
morning, and have all the lessons ready arranged, before Miss Cohen comes ; and they know 
io wdl what lessons will be read, that they never make mistakes. They are extremely fond 
of school, and never miss coming on the worst of dnys."^ 



t The art of Instructing the infant Deaf and Dumb ; by John Fauncefort Arrowsmith ; 
illustrated with copper-plates, drawn and engraved by the Author's brtrther, an artist, bom 
Deaf and Dumb : to which is annexed, the method oF educating mutesof a more mature age, 
which has been practised, with so much success, on the Continrat, by the Abbe De I'Ekiee. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

t Eighteenth Report of the British and Foreign Srhool Society; Mav 1«, 1823. 8vo. p. 
$8,53; and Ninth Report of the Ladies Committee of the British and Foreign School So. 
ciety. p. 43. 
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grace, mercy, and love. Oh ! what a beautiful domestic scene does this Insti- 
tution present, whei\ these poor children, for whose souls no man cared, a few 
years since, are eolkcted together, remote fhim the contagiousness of others^ 
Tices, against which, without its bounds, they would have, until educated, no 
preservative, uninstructed in their responsibility to heaven, obedient only to 
tiieir own passions,* perhaps subservient to another's lust, unknowing ^^ God's 



* I should be afraid to mention the frightful stories, which have been, at different times* 
well authenticated to me, with respect to not a few Deaf and Dumb girL),iu all classes of life, 
who have been allowed to grow up at home, to even ten or fifteen years, in thiir cabins, or 
parento* rooms or houses, in town or country, without education, before any application was 
made for their admiwioa tu the Institution. In fact, numbers have been so corrupted, either 
by the artful or villalnouf taking advanUvge of their ignorance, or by the evil examples of 
their own immediate relatives, or by both these co-operating with their own unrestrained 
animal passions, that it would be absolutely unsafe to admit them into a public school ; and 
tlius, by the public's apathy, and sometimes by their parents' neglect, of the Deaf and Dumb, 
irremediable evi],'of the greatest magnitude, is produced. To tell all that I know, on theee 
subjects, would be improper and unsafe ; but I can truly say, that the public can scarcely form 
an idea of the evils, to which I allude, that will exceed the reality, either in extent or num- 
ber. My mentioning what I know, would compromise the happiness of various families, and 
subject me, perhaps, to prosecution for defamation and libel, by speaking the truth. Let the 
public, however, believe me, that the evil of neglecting the education of Deaf and Dumb 
girls, is productive of inconceivable villainy and vice, even before they have attained the ago 
of womanhood. I ctmjure them to do so, on my veracity, as the founder of this Institution, its 
Secretary, and the correspondent of most others, a medical man , and a Christian. 

It is more gratifying, however, to contrastthis with the other side of the picture. Let any 
one, who has read the few tales, that 1 have felt myself at liberty to relate, in pages 65— 70» 
now look at the following reverse, and listen to the answer, given by <* a young lady, about 
£2 years of age," a pupil. In America, to the question— 

** What are the ornaments of the female character ?" 

** Modesty, humility, and discretion, aye the principal ornaments of the female youth ; 
without them, all her other intellectual accomplishments are not much valuable. Modesty 
Is the source of much happiness, peace, and chcerAilness ; attention, and knowledge of the 
world, are ii'cceisary to promote the good improvement of her mind. She should be very 
mild,afSibte, and amiable, in her manners. Sh^ should treat the people with politeness, 
kindness, sociability, and cordial reception. It is her duty to do well the management of the 
house, without habits of heedlessness, and also to be aflTectionate and kind to her husl>and. 
It is her duty to be greatly affectionate towards her children, and also tu give much good ad- 
vice to them, lliey should b« well governed and educated by hcr."f 

Oh ! if the poor girl, mentioned in pages 67-^, had been taught, she might have acted and 
written,a8** a young lady, about 18 years of age, about six years a pupil," in the ** Seventh 
Report of the American Asylum at Hartford," &c. p. SI, SO, 11. as follow*— 



f Seventh Report of the American Asylum at HartfMtd. p. 14. 

S2 
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judgment against those, who do such things.'* Here, under theb Christiaa 
teacher, they may receive an education, whose constant, equable tendency, both 
initt precepts, and examples, and instructions, shall be such, as to resemble the 
powerof the loadstone, which only fully imparts its virtues to the needle, if 
drawn uniformly over it, in one direction. 

Here, too, in consequence of the extent oiiht farm attached to the Institution, 
all that portion of the boys* time, which cannot be spent in the actual learning 
of the English language, is filled up by the labours of agriculture, and of gar- 
dening, of turning, of tailoring, &c. &c. while the girls' leisure is equally 
filled up, by domestic occupations, and various housewifery ; so that, as dul- 
dren of the poor, all are kept exactly in that line of life, from which they are 
taken, and to which they must return ; and as children of Adam, the curse of 
labour, as a consequence of man's sin, is made productive of a blessing, both 
as respects their health, and the exclusion of idleness, which is vice's fbster- 
mother, and of that mere play, which, in common schools, is the only recreation, 
to which the children will submit. How different is this, from those schools in 
town, for the upper classes, whose only relaxation is the unnatural weariness of 
walking, two and two, along a dusty road, in summer, linked arm in arm ; 
whose only gymnastics are marching roimd and round a room, to the mono- 
tonous sound of a dull dancing-master's kit ; whose studies are not pleasures— 
whose play is not recreation. How different is this from a poor school, in a city, 
iriiere there is no out-door occupation for the children, that does not, at the same 
time, expose them to evil communications, and corrupt examples, and habituate 
them to the view of sin. How different is this, from those schools for the poor, 
where an injudicious kindness raises them, in fare, lodging, occupation, wants, 
and wishes, above their inevitable lot in life. Here the children of peasants live 
as peasants ; the future labourer labours the ground ; the destined servant serves 
in the household ; tlie young tradesman is prepared for a trade. Indolence is 
not necessary, as a relaxation from study ; constant occupation of body, when. 



On the duty of governing our pasfiona. 

" In youth, it is the chief time to check every small bad passion, because (that) in old age 
we may be good. If we indulge such passions, wc cannot be amiable or happy. One person 
that has a bad habit of them, should cast them ^way as rags, and can try to cherish p good 
temper. Some persons, perhaps, think it easy to conquer their passion ; when they are angry 
they try to conquer their passion at first, but it increases, and causes unhappiness. On the 
contrary, others have an opinion of the difficulty to command any passions, and as he once is 
provoked or insulted, he appears sober, and withdraws to possess self-command. So he take« 
a gdod opportunity to correct his passions himself. Among the t)ad passions, are selfishness 
and jealousy, thedaggers of benevolence and peace. It is said, that a furious passion some, 
times causes a person to commit wickedly. Uneasiness is the real effect of springing bad 
passions in the heart, which are probably made by sickly luxuries, vanity or troubles to in. 
«lulge one self's feelings." 



ever the mind Is not in actire exertion, helps to exclude evil thoughts. The 
children go from school to labour, as a natural habit ; and return from their- 
works to their studies, as no task. How different is this from > day-school, 
where tlie ill examples of the hooie, or of the lane, in which they live, and the 
temptations, that lie evei in their way to and from school, often more than 
counteract all the effi>rts of the master, and all the few hours* habits of the 
school.* 

Let no one say, that this school has not made a rich return to the public, for 
the benefits it has already received from them. It has proved, beyond a doubt, 
that every school, where the poor are to be boaided, should be placed in the 
country. It has proved, that the connection of a &rm with a poor school, will 
diminish its expenses, by supplying its own market : it has proved, that where 
children must be separated, for a time, from their parents, for the reception of 
an instruction, which they could never receive at home, i( may be done, with- 
out injury, by placing them under a parental discipline : it has proved, that 
where children are taken, for a time, unavoidably, from the cottages of the poor, 
they may be returned, not less happy or contented, by being dieted, lodged, and 
worked, at school, as-if they were at home. Thus, though the stieam of charity, 
which has fertilized this valley, may have taken, in its current from the moun- 
tain springs, which supplied it, some of the earth of its banks, it has deposited 
it all again, like every great river, at each side of its embouchure into the ocean, 
and thus actually extended the domain of man*s mercy and power, and the sources 
of his wealth, by a new formation of alluvial soil. 

Let no one say, that this Institution is a tax upon the public charity of Dublin, 
and contributes nothing to its own support. A large proportion of its annual 
income is derived, not from subscriptions at all, but from pupils — ^the children 
of poor parents, it is true, but who are paid for, by their benevolent landlords, 
and friends, or associations of benefactors, in the various parts of the kingdom^ 

^ 

* The importance of having one large Tnittltution, instead of a number of small ones, at 
least for some time, is well stated in the following extract.— 

** For the mcnns of anticipating those blessings, the Deaf and Dumb owe much to the libe- 
rality of generous individual!}^ in other cities, in our sister states, (United States,) whose be- 
nevolence is only equalled by the expanded view, which they take of the importance of con- 
centrating, at present^ the resources oi the country, in one establishment, that by the extent 
of its means, the number of its pupils, and the qualifications of its instructors, it may enjoy 
the (q^rtunity of maturing a uniform system of education for the Deaf and Dumb, and of 
training up teachers for such remoter places, as may need similar establishments. *'f 



f Sermon at the opening of the Connecticut 4sy1um, by Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, 
p. i^, lU. 
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from which they come : And the i>eraiiMion, granted by the committee to the 
master, to take a few private pupils, diminishes the salary, which the poor es- 
tablishment would have to pay a person, of such talents and acquirements, for 
the devotion of his life to this arduous office : so that the rich parents of Deaf 
and Dumb childreh, in effect pay three-fourths of the salary of the master of the 
poor school, without being taxed, on account of their own misfortunes, with the 
contribution of a single additional penny, to the relief of the poor in similar tsi* 
cumstances. Much, also, of its income is drawn from subscriptions, in the dif- 
ferent parts of the country, whence its pupils are received, so that thus there may 
be an equality, that no one part may be burthened. It has already also foimed 
five Auxiliary Societies — a Female and a Juvenile, in Dublin ; and one severally 
in Cork, in Belfast, and in Newry, — who choose pupils, in their own districts, 
and pay all their expenses in the Institution ; thus in fact diminishing the ex- 
pense of each pupil supported by Dublin charity, by increasing the numb^, into 
which the general expenses of masters, rent, taxes, salaries, advertising, Sue. &c. 
are to be divided. 

I rejoice to see Auxiliary Societies springing up in the South and North, to 
aid this Institution. Let us hope, that these Auxiliaries and Associa- 
tions of individuals, which are now but rare, may rapidly extend and multiply, 
and unite, so as to embrace the whole surface of the island. As the sun of cha- 
rity ascends towards its zenith, we shall see these scattered and detached points 
enlarging and combining. It requires no prophetic wisdom to predict this ; 
for it is the certain effect of the ^^ light that shineth brighter unto the perfect 
day.** Thus he that travels along a lofty Alp, which casts its morning shadow 
over all inferior hills, already sees heaven's light upon its summit, ere yet the 
sun has drunk up the night dews, that still sleep in all the valleys around him, 
and next sees the tops of every lesser mountain gradually arising, like so many 
little severed islands, starting out of a sea of mist, that rolls its li^t billowy 
aerial foam along their sides ; yet is he sure, that, as the sun arises over the 
mountain, he shall see their number gradually increase, while its warm breath 
melts into air the shadowy waves of vapour, that conceal them, till each seeming 
isle, enlarging, and extending, and deepening its shore, meets and combines, at 
last, shewing, as their common base, the firm substance of the ever-during 
earth.* 



* It U futile to expect, thatthecharity of individuals among the public, will ever supply 
funds, adequate to the wants of the Deaf and Dumb. The London School has existed 36 
years, and has met with greater success, as to funds, than any other public charity, in that 
richest country of the world ; and yet it has not educated more than 900, at the very utmoitt, 
although, probably, 9000 Deaf-mutes, at least, have passed through life, in England, during 
that time. 

There are but two ways of meeting the wants of the Deaf and Dumb— one is, by a govern, 
ment provision for their education, of which I shall speak by and by— the other is, by aa act 
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Let not the rich say, that they derive no benefit from this school. It was not, 
it is true, like the poplar tree, which puts forth its uppermost branches first, in 



empowering grand juries and parish vestries to present, for thesui^rt of their own Deftf and 
Dumb, at a National Institutian. As this subject is well stated in the following letter, I 
prefer inserting it to using my own words.— The Eleventh Irish Deaf and Dumb Rqiort 
qieaks thus— 

^ '* The following important letter bears upon this subject. VTe trust, that the measures sug- 
gested in it, may, at some ftiture time, be accomplished in every county.*'« 

Kiitanon, near Tulla, Snd June, 1827. 

Sir, 

I have the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt of your oUiging letter, communicating to 
me the honor done me, by the Committee of the Deaf and Dumb Institution, by appointing 
me one of its Vice-Patrons, for which I b^to return my l>est thanks. 

It is a very lamentable circumstance, that there should be so many poor children throughout 
Ireland, afflicted with this deplorable calamity ; and that means should not exist, for confer, 
ring upon them the benefits of an Institution, whereby their intellectual faculties are made 
available for their subsistence in this world, and their eternal happiness in the next 

The Grand Juries ofthedifibrentcoimties, throughout Irdand, make anntsal presentments 
for the support of lunatics ; and in most counties, at least throughout Munster, sums are pre. 
scnted for the maintenance of houses of industry, wherein necessitous ot^ects are clothed and 
fed. It appears to me, that if a proposition was submitted to the Grand Jury of each county, 
stating, that upon payment of a certain fixed sum annually, for each pupil, the Institution at 
Claremont would afibrd instruction, food, lodging, and clothing, to the Deaf and Dumb chiU 
dren of the poor, the Grand Juries would authorize the Committees, who manage their 
respective houses of industry, to apply a certain portion of their funds to the maintenance of 
such objects. 

This proposition would come with the greater weight, and with, I think, strict propriety, 
through the Secretary of the I<ord Lieutenant ; and, perhaps, by subsequent negociation, 
whenthebenefits of the Institution became thus more widely difflised. Government would 
countenance an application to Parliament, for a grant of the sum, necessary fbr the purchase 
of Claremont 

lam one of those, who do not approve of onfitro/ grants of public money fbr charitable 
purposes; but holding the Institution in question to be one, which, (like Lunatic Asylums,) 
provides for one of the greatest infirmities of our nature; and where peculiar treatment b 
indispensable, I do think, that every civilized Government is bound to provide for its 
support, or at least to assistthe designs of those, who lend their aid in its maintenance and 
direction. 

I am one of the Committee fbr managing the Clare House of Industry ; and should I be 
placed upon the Grand Jury of this county, at the next assizes, I shall feel it to be my duty, 
to apply for permission to appropriate part of the funds voted for the House of Industry, to 
placing one of the objects I see upon the list of Deaf and Dumb, a native of Clare, In the la* 



« Eleventh Irish Deaf and Dumb Report p. S6— &8. 
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its spring, and knes them last in autumn ; bat ratber lilce dioae bnmbleramiiul 
plana, whose Temal growth spreads oat their knrennost learcs upon the lowly 



ttitution at Claremont, prorided tJiat your Committee will tanetion my ao doiogy and inlbna 
neofthe annual expense : at leait I takcthe liberty of making this suggeftioo totibeOon. 
mittee; and feel that I cannot better tbcw my acme of the honor done me bf tbcai, thania 
; toCbrward their bcneroicDt and patriotic detigna. 



I bare the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your very obedient aerrant, 

James Moi^Mnr. 

On tiMSie nibjectf, the Conmittee of the Institution had issued and circulated widely the 
following important circular, in 18S6L«— They bad also alluded to them in fcHrmer Reporti ; 
see especially Fifth Report, p. IS, U, 

CommUtee't QffUtt 
Upper SacknUestreet, DmtUiL 

By directions of the Committee of the National Institution, for the F-^'U^ttnn of Deaf and 
Dumb Children of the Fbor, in Ireland,— I take the liberty of presenting to your ooorider^- 
tjcm, the following statement ; which, they hope, will Induce you to forward the rmmc otHm 
Institution, in your part of the country. 

This Institution, thefirstoftbekindin Ireland, was founded in 181G^ under the expreii 
sanction and patronage of the then Lord LieutenaiU and Govemtmeni ai Irdand; and the 
sixteen children, first discovered by the Committee, were, for some time after, dieted and 
lodged in the House of Industry. 

In 1819, the Committee, in order to have an establishment large enmigh to reoesTe more 
pupils, removed them to the house and demesne lands of Claremont, near Dublin, on whkh 
they have since erected capacious and permanent scbooUroonu, dormitories, and other a& 
commodations, for 120 pupils ;— at an cxpen8e« altogether, of about 35001. sutgect, however, 
to aconsiderabic annual rent, viz.— £J20 lOs. 9d. Irish, or £2(U lU 5t/. Britub. 

In endeavouring to effect thi&, solely by Uie aid of private contributions, the Institution has 
unavoidably incurred a debt, of a few hundred pounds, to the architect Adequate acoom* 
mudations, however, have been thus provided for the pupils; whose uumbers,also, have been 
more than trebled, since the removal uf the estabiiahmoit to Claremont ; and all the rest of 
the expense of those buildings, has been paid by a separate fund, collected for that specific 
purpose, by great exertions, in Ireland, and in Elngland. 

The Committee wish the public nuw to understand universally, that, having thus provided 
ample buildings, for a much larger number than Itas hitherto been admitted, with competent 
masters and mistresses, &c. &c. theexpense of every additional pupil woiUd be, merely what 
is requisite for board and lodging ; and, consequently, their numbers might be doubled, were 
the available income of the charity augmented only one half, by the aggregation of a number 
of small contributions, from every part of the kingdonu There are, at present, fifty pupils 
in the school, and for every vacancy that occurs, there are nearly fifty i^^licants. The total 



• Tenth Irish Deaf and Dumb Report, p. 53—61. 
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ground, first, and only when summer is arrived, protrude the topmost shoot 
ftom their bosom; both sets of leaves live, and both die, however, together. 



number of the Deaf and Dumb in Ireland, estimated at the rate of one to every 1750 of the 
general population, which is proved to be a fair average, by the Americancensoijcannot be leM 
than 3503 ; including, however, all ages, ranks, and sexes. About ninety have been admitted 
into this Institution, since Its commencement, out of about two hundred and fifty, who applied 
for admission. 

To render this Irish School, as much as possible, a National Institution, and to extend its 
benefits throughout all Ireland, the Committee have encouraged the formation of Local Aux. 
iliary Societies, having power to elect pupils to the Institution in Dublin. There is one ft 
Belfast, another at Newry,two in Dublin, and one at Cork; and among«t the pupils conse- 
quently admitted, arc to be found some from the following places, viz.— Antrim, Arklow, 
Armagh, Belfast, BaUmlack, Bulbriggan, Bandon, Ballycastle, Ballygawley, Bray, Carlow, 
Cavan, Clare, Chapclixod, Cootehill. Clontarf, Clonmoncy, CoUon, Comber, Cork, Down, 
Dublin, DrogAoda, Donegal, Fethard, Kcl]s, Kerry, King's County, Louth, Lettcrkeony, 
Longford, Lurgan, Meath, Maryborough, Mallow, Newry, Navan, Newmarket- on-Fergu«, 
Fowcrscobrt, Queen's County, Rathgar, Ringscnd, Roscommon, Rostrevor, Strabane, St.. 
Doulough's, Tarbert, Tullaroore, Tippcrary, Tyrone, Waterford, Wanenpoint, Westroeatb, 
Wexford, Wicklow, &c. &c.— And thus, instead of being burdensome to their families, or 
discarded, to become fortune tellers, thieves, or prostitutes, they become exemplary members 
of society. Many pupils of the Institution have already been i^rentlced to useful trades ;— 
by one of them, type has been set for this drcular, in his master's printing.office. 

[Between this paragraph and the next, the plan fbr universalising the education of the 
Deaf and Dumb, already printed on page 166, (note,) is, of course, omitted here.3 

At the first foundation of this charity, the Committee were much embarrassed by the difBo 
cultyofprocuring a teacher, or even getting a suitable person instructed, at the Institutions 
then existing in Great Britain ;* although they were willing to pay fur such advantages. 



* Almost all Deaf and Dumb Institutions, have, at their beginning, had to encounter this 
difficulty of getting teachers ; for the existing teachers, in general, endeavoured to keep the 
knowledge of ^emcdc of their instruction private, for their own bent fit; or else di?manded 
exorbitant sums for it« communication. This occurred in New York.—" On the 22d May, 
1817, the Board of Directors met, under the Act of Incorpoiation. One year rolled away, 
and little or nothing was done, for want of means, and a teacher. The principal events of 
this year, were the appointment of a Committee, to write to Europe, and make inquiries for a 
teacher. The answer was not received, till the summer of 1S18, and the terms were so ex- 
travagant, that the Directors could not comply." ** In May following, (1818) Mr. Abraham 
O. Stansbury was engaged as a teacher, itc."-^Sce SummerfieUVt Sermon, S[c. New York^ 
18£2. Appendix, p. 31. 

The Irish Deaf and Dumb Institution has not acted on this illiberal system : Mr. Hum- 
phreys having, some years since, collected money in some of the western cities of England, 
for buildhig the new SchooUroom, &c at Claremont, the Committee and he published the 
following letter, in the principal newspapers of these towns. 
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HiiK Institution, which commenced with a single child, from abeggar^s asylum, 
now affords to the rich, for their afflicted children, education, at one half of the 



Their present teacher was, howereft tbu« qualified, at very considerable expense j and to re- 
move that difficulty, in forming similar estaUuhmcnts, this Committee intend, at the proper 



GRATITUDE OF THE IRISH DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTION, FOR 

ENGLISH LIBERALITY. 

Committee's Office^ So. 16, rppcr Saclnrille street, DuUin. 
Sir, 

The Committee of the National Institution, for Deaf and Dumb Chndrcn of the Poor, at 
Claremont, near Dublin, direct me to request you to permit tticm, through the medium of 
your paper, to present their sincere thanks to tiie Iwncvdicnt individuals in your city, who 
contributed, by donations, exertions, influence, or personal attentions, to the success of the 
appeal to English liberality, lately made, on t)ehalf of the Institution, by its Head Master. 
The ohject of the appeal was, to procure funds for the erection of some buildings, to occoam. 
modate a larger number of pupils. 

Mr. Humphreys, and his two pupils, are returned, having collected, in the towns they 
visited, the following sums ;— vis. at Liverpool, £129 IBs. fk/.— at Manchester, £180— «t 
Huddcrsfleld,je49 5f.— at Leeds, £167 Us. Id.— at Bristol and Clifton, £124 8a^-andat 
Bath, £138 St. lOtf. Butasacopyof the Annual Report for 18SS, containing the details of 
the journey, will, as soon as possible, be published, and sent, Arec of expense, to every bene. 
factor, I ueed not trespass further on your paper, than to assure your fellow- citizens, that it 
would give extreme pleasure to the Committee and Mr. Humphreys, to be called on to prove 
their gratitude, by aiding the formation of Schools, in the above-named towns, for their own 
afflicted Deaf and Dumb. 

The chief obstacle to the establishment of such Institutions, has always been, the difficulty 
of procuring teachers competently instructed in this particular branch of education, to take 
charge of them. This Committee, therefore, are hai^y to say, that Mr. H.'s deep sense of 
obligation to your fellow.«itixen8, will muke him consider it both a privilege and a pleasure 
to be allowed to train up masters, fur the benefit of the Dca£-mutcs of thosc place)», where he 
has been so kindly received, and so liburully aided in the accomplishment of his primary ob^ 
Jcct, in this work of charity—- the relief of his o^vn felloiViiCountrymen, who are so afflicted. 
I am authorised, therefore, by both, to promise, that masters shall be instructed at Claremnnt 
School, fur such Institutions, provided the persons selected by societies, formed in those towns 
for this purpose,be men of talents, humanity, zeal, and piety— -for only such could effect the 
end desired. 

I have particular satisfiKtion in communicatinj^theoe sentiments of the Committee, andnf 
Mr. Humphreys ; and in assuring you of the pleasure, with which I would cooperate in thus 
repaying, in the only maimer wherein a poor nation can, the sympathy evinced by }our 
countrymen, in the cause of these children of silence, in another kingdom. 

I have the honour to be 

Your obedient servant and friend, 

1*/ Jan. 182S. — . Secretary.* 



» Seventh Irish Deaf and Dumb Report, p. 32, 33. 
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expense, which it used to cost, to send them to foreign Deaf and Dumb Schools, 
for instruction.* 



time, to permit their School to be used as a Model School, for the instruction of teachers of 
this peculiar art They have already supplied them, both male and female, to diflbrent parts 
of Ireland; and there was lately, receiving instruction in their School, a Swiss gentleman, 
who has been appointed principal teacher to the Instlktion at Birmingham. The Master and 
Committee of the Dublin School are not restricted, by any engagemmts to the teachers of the 
Schools, where be was instructed. They have also reason to know, that the visit of tlie 
Master, with two of his pupils, to England, some years ago, was the cause of similar Schools 
being commenced, at Manchester aud Liverpool. 

Liberal aid has been annually granted hy Parliament, to Institutions in this country, for 
the relief of foundlings, female orphans, and the children of soldiers and s^Iors, &c.— yet, if 
any children of the aboveumentioned classes, suffer the great additional misfortune of Deaf^ 
ne«s, they become inadmissible to any of these excellent establishments ;— the State afRuda 
them no relief. But such mute foundlings, orphans, and soldiers* and sailors* children, have 
all been admitted to this Institution. The State has also allocated grants to hospitals— for 
incura^e and other diseases,— for lunatics, idiots, and lying.in>women, &c. &c. and have em- 
powered Grand Juries to tax each county, for the support of hospitals, dispentaries, and 
houses of industry, &c— but for the Deaf and Dumb, there is no cure or relief, except the 
moral acquirements given by means of such an Institution as ours. They enter the world, to 
be immediately deserted, and left to live and die like beasts, without any sense of moral or 
religious responsibility, or means of rational communication. In health they are neglected, 
because their very misfortune makes them incapable of making their wants known ;>-in sick, 
ness, and in death, they are destitute indeed, being without any means of explaining their 
suffbriogs, or receiving consolation. 

Vast sums, also, are well bestowed by the Government, each year, for the education of the 
poor in Ireland ; and even in England^ to one Society for communicating the Gospel to the 

if? 

* The following relates to Mr. Humphreys*s private pufdls.— • 

Separate Establishment, for the Education of Private Deaf and Dumb Pupils, and for 
the cure of Impediments in Speech ; by Joseph Humphreys, Head Master of the Institution, 
for Deaf and Dumb children of the poor of Ireland, at Claremont, Glasnevin, near Dublin. 

S:^ For terms, apply as above; if by letter, post.paid. 

Each pupil will have a separate bed, and live, in all respects, as a member of the master's 
family ; whose wife will take charge of the female pupils : so that parents may be assured, 
that ail will receive uniform care and attention. The first half year must be paid for, at en- 
trance ; and every succeeding quarter, in advance. Three months notice required, previous 
to the removal of a pupiL 

One vacation in the year— four weeks in summcr.f 



f Elcvenlb Irish Deaf and Dumb Report p. 2. 
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• ryr.r. *< i.\t dxrifn*, to wbaeb eraj thzritatie ItutitotMHi is 
tht W.V/iHU.% extnct :— 

''BiitthatirffhUi^b^n^ ti€tpefng mmethnet tan bcfine in' ttmlmclr fhat, amMramaii 
0^u\ AinhmentB^ of Uir ft pronit«e, have often beoi to penreitedfraai tbcir original deMgn^a* 
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It was a novel attempt, in thb country, .and the.gr«a(^ body, of the puHic 
entertained much doubt of its success: in &ct, they were-chil^ren^on first 
going into the water, who can hardly be persuaded, that they are on solid ground, 
although standing upon it These, therefore, discouraged the work, and weak- 
ened the hands of its conductors. Others were of a contrary opinion, and ad- 
vised the Committees to rush forward, at once, toward their ultimate object; 
but with the charactepstic caution of the. only da^.of our countrymen, who are 
at all provident, . they were ai wise as those, whose business occupies them in 
the bc^ of our country, who never, throw their whole weight off one tuft of 
rushes upon another, until they have first tried well, with one foot in advance, 
whether it be safe standing, or not. 

This Institution gives every subscriber privileges equal to their contribution^ 
in fact, I migl^ almost say, it pays them, half-yearly, an interest for their 
money, by- their being then allowed to vote fiw every vacancy of poov^upils : 
Austhrir receive^ in the pleasure of exercising humanity, a rich return for the use 
of their money.* 



rather for the onuuneots, with which ambition would love to decorate itself, than aa the pUia 
and useful iq8truo\ent8,.w^i(;h thclundof uqoftentotious charity would- employ, to dispense 
her simple and sul^ntial benefits, to the slicing object^.Q&iier care,,. SeUeve ipe, tbe«e. 
are the rocks, on which this Institution may be shipwrecked ; its very prosperity. should servo 
as a beacon of Uy danger." " Such unexampled prp^writv (and advMic^qnent, in sixyears*) 
is dangerous, andthose, to i!(hom the guardianship of this lostitut^Qis^et^ust^ will do welly 
to watch agaipst its insinuaUog efl%cts.**t . . 

•' Tbe'feltowing extimcts, ftom the plan of the Institution, explain this.-r 

Candidates for admistkm, may procure the printed/orm qf application, tram the clerk. 

The eligibUUy of candidatMfa^.M%nK btkfnkr. fwpUt^ depends on their being Batf ttml 
pu^^ifnfl^ii^fiMifii^ia4paad^MUk.i iMtw^eaeigkeeMA twelve ye^n of age j and having had 
thA mftH 9R cfftHBOOftw AnclSh« -ilMiMer«, Cert^lioatesi and Engagemetast in the printed form 
9faRell<^(iQ%;'?iW^.be. filled «pi- An) deception in these, will subject the ehiM to exchtshnr 
or expuUion, Paj/ing pupils are admissible itfler tivelve. 

Half-yearly elections of poor pupils are held, at itpecial meetings of the iubscriberst in the 
Comm it tee- roo m: of-16, VppfiT 9ackxUte^strecc, onr the last Fritta^ of May and of Xovetnber, 
from twslve till three, p. m. The Committee fix the number of vacancies, and the subscribers 
•lectby ballot 

Subscriptions &ffc(77/i^<fue yearly, in eulvance, on the first of Januarjf i and every contri- 
butor is rcqyestedtujtakivWflAl^ep .the coIlectOK!s.^fC«>p/. 

;. SutNcribei)sio^RaBAR.«aMio<.votfr-$ thecpUeetor therefore attends at the e/ec/lon«, to re- 
ceive subscriptions, due for the current year, or in arrear for a former one. 

New contributors mayvots, (or members inereasingtheir contributions,) at these elections, 
in proportion to the sum ; as well as if they had paid previous tq the ballot comjpa^cing. 



*— ^ . ■ -t.^J H'T.l"f"|- ■ ! I- P W IV , 1 . 1 ■ < ■■ ■ '■ !' ' J 1 > ■ ■■ .. • 

f Discourse at the dedication of the American Asylum, &c. by Rev. T. H. Gallaudct, 
p. 5, C, 
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Let DO toe object totiib Iimitiitioa, beeaose it docs aot ci«ct all die good 
tfaotisreqund-'itd&cuot mndiot it caa; the oolj Hnit to the benefits tt 




ProsiotiMy le«nf. by Sulncriben, if ugned tad JUUi mp, m rtflLwmHk \m tbefciBted 
Form niVroxj VoCe,Mnt to tutrj lulMcrilier. 

Therigjbt to aat97U, tor eack w a e a oty^ at gwrry mcfacteetioo of; 
y«ul]rMil«crMvor0aa0cX/«/r« (bf vecUjr or other ctwaifciahwO Oae 
•r eott^liMr ftom friend*. Ten GfuocM ;--«ai b7f«9a^ a lciW7 «r Rftf 
of Fifty Poundg, comtitntcf a Goairdian ; and entitles, lur lifie, ta^br voles; 
Hundred, cither to tmfntyfomr rc<e%, or to keep in the Institutkn one poor pnpil^ ( 
tbetCe of the donor^dkojm by himself j ooc eoterinf, ai soon ai the former has i 
cated. 

Any one may jntMv to tbe School a poor child, fatppn&ed by the CooadtteeJ by payimif 
quartcrlfisaDd in advaooe^ tbe anooal sua of IWm^r Gmmems, tar 
lodging, dot h i ng ,<E C . kc orbyooOeetingandpayii^atoaoe, iu, 
laU, to be flaied by the Committw Auxiliary Societies pay only Twenty Pounds 
for each pupil chosen and sent by them. When the friends can only pay y«rf of the anmial 
eKpens«,oronlya«matf/Mn|i«M0atoace, the rnmmittf may admit the chad, if the cirv 
cumitanees of the Institutioo alkm it ; but in all cases, the friends must at least pay tot 
dotblDg the child. 

The right to keep oar difldoAMspff in the School, is acquired by an tadiTidBal ferfil^.by a 
donation of Taro Hundred Pounds; orby an AuxUiary SoeiOg, \n perretmUg, for Two Hun. 
dred Guineas. 

The only admisHondi^ for ptrpjte, whether deeted,asgroi!i(lftwffpapils,bythesii&acrsfirrs» 
or as ptqfhtg pa|rtls, or day scholars, by the Committee, are quarteHy s namdy, the firU of 
January, April, July, and October, next after their dection ; in order that they may be 
taught in ctoMes, and to fjfn^i/l^ tbe accounts. They mtui also be in good health at tl>etine, 
and bring tbe oiiOf/ of clothing,* as to articles and aaoltfrfol^ipecifled in the pcinladiwtiee of 
election. 

Day scholars are admissible, either graMUmtiy, or tor payment, 

A School o( industry, in agricnltural, gardening, mechanical and kotuekold eccapatioas, 
willbeoombloed, as muck as possible,vrith tbeprhnary ot||wrti inwtvmfkM < in the meantnc 
and UM of languiige ; (by writing, reading, and speaking,}-^ aiithmetle, and la icvefat.* 
tlon.f 



« Unless the articles be of the exact kind here described, new, and of good quality, tfaecfaUd 
cannot bo received. 

A Boy.— Three night-caps, six plahi shirts, three dark cravats, four pair dark worsted stock- 
ings, two pair shoes, two cloth coats, two ctoth waistcoats, two pair cord trowsen, two fVir 
caps, four pocket-handkerchiefs, two towels, one pocket-cmnb* one small.toothed comb, one 
comb-bruin, a suudlbag for clothes. 

N.B.— Washing waistcoats, and white cravats, will not be allowed. 

A GtuL —Three night-caps, four plain shifts, two tippets or shawls, four pair dark worsted 
stockings, two pair shoes, two dark^coloured stuff gowns, or frocks, four check bibs, two Hitu 
nel atid two stuff petticoat*, two pockets, one straw bonnet, four pocket>bandkercniefs, two 
pair aloves, one dark cloak, two towels, one pocket-comb, one smalUoothed comb, one comb* 
prusn, a small bag for clothes. 

f Eleventh Irish Deaf and Dumb Report, p. 3—5. 
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diffuses, aie tIievSuppiU€» 4i£5)Tded it. It bow contains npajdy ^fi£t^. hpt 
the publk; give in th» means, a|i4 1$ ¥^. e4M9»^ fjU tlu^t are In Jieed. Le^i^t 
the charity of it8.v:^porterp ever be, like those ebbjng spri^ii^ which,, wkff^ 
oncetheybeginto weUfort^ W9^)irpni.^h^:i^i|(3et{re8eivpin^^ fete) th(^, 

overflowing the syphon whii^. suppUeSi theni, giy^.pron^se of ^ pep^Q^l 
stream, but soMicsasA again ^ No, let it.be like tbe dew« fujid rai|i. of h^yeisi, 
which feed the spi^ingSv that evei run, Mcuwg tbe hills^ 

JL«et no one vefuse to- aid<thi» Institution,- on the scores that-he can do liMdc. 
—To how wide aa^xtont • «ver, the country, can you calculate,, will tlie bidd- 
ings of your interference descend ? How little did the child susp^t, that.tfa^ 
little x!iiq)lingvumlalating wave, whidi the stone, thrown by hia feeble ann> has 
agitated into motion, upon^the lake's calm faiib, would enlarge in circling edd.]h 
and augment, successively extending and extended, till communicated ovectl)e 
whole expanse. Can you. venture to foretell^ how far may spread and sweB, in 
cJBCttlatiBg benefit,. over the surface, of the oblivious waters of iargetfulness, the 
influence of jTOur exertion in £ELvour of the forgotten Deaf? 

This Institution has defects ; I see them, and would wish them remedied ; but 
the Lord forbid, that I should speak of them, except to those who have the power 
to remedy them, and whose will to do so, is only retarded by the inadequate 
supply of funds, administered by public bounty. I have sometimes heard the 
Instittttton censured for these defects, or rather deficiencies : — I should call them 
casual, or only temporary accidents, or adjuncts ;^but, I confess, I pity any man, 
w!io, while there is before his eyes, — ^in the place, where there had been a mere un^. 
reclaiijied waste,-T-a field, now rich, where the heavy corn-ears are all bending 
beneath their weight of harvest, and undulating before the breese, like beauteous 
waves of gold, — can forget all its history, and man's labour, and allow his querulont 
voice to complain of a few scattered wild Rheas Poppy flowers, that casually 
deface thefieild's unity of tint : Their flame-coloured heads, it is true, attract at- 
tention; but he should remember, tliat long ere the harvest is fully ripe, they 
will be all gathered out of it, to be burned. 

No one could refuse his aid to this Institution, did he witness the efiect, which 
the first news of their admission into it, has upon the candidates themselves. 
The following is a note, which I made at the time, with respect to my second 
interview with Thomas Collins, the boy often mentioned before, and will set this 
in a strong light. " I had seen him but once before, and, at the first visit, saw 
nothing in him,butbashfulness and timidity, the result, perhaps, of his igno* 
ranee, why he was singled out, from the rest of the boys of the Lancasterian 
School, which he attended, but at which he had not learned any thing whatever, 
tO;be brought before me, a perfect stranger, and so much his superior in rank. 
THi second time I had seen him, he was brought into the room, where there 
were several other gentlemen present : he entered, pale and downcast, without 
a single symptom of animation in his countenance, or one ray of that bright 

T 2 
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intelligence, which he has evinced, since his admis^on to the SchooL But 
when the master, who could compiehend his signs, gave him to understand, 
by gestural language, that he was to go away with me, to my house, where he 
should be taught to write, and read, and spealc, and be well dotbed, and coin, 
fbrtably lodged ; his eyes instantly glistened with delight, his cheek flushed^ 
and his every gesture was gaiety and liveliness ; he raised his bead, which had 
before been sinking on his breast, and stood erect, and tall, wdlfonned, as if 
he then felt, for the first time, that he was indeed a man, rational, and, like his 
fellows, educatable; and, forgetting all idea of bashftilnessor fear, seemed so 
highly delighted, so intelligent and animated, that no person, I am confident, 
who had not witnessed this transformation, at the moment of its occurrence, 
could have recognised, in his enlivened air, and sparkling eye, and glowing 
cheek ofjoy, and manly, independent attitudes and gestures, the little, tiinid, 
retreating, sheepish boy, that had, just before, been led into the joom '* 

No one could refuse to aid this Institution, if they knew how deeply interested 
the pupils are, in the admission of others, to the same privileges, as them- 
selves. 

The following anecdote relates also to Thomas Collins, the first pupil of the 
Institution at Claremont.— 

*' A friend of the boy, having told him, that he intended to give some money 
towards extepding the advantages of the School to more pupils, asked liim, 
whetherhe would give any thing to the same object. He went, immediately, 
to his little paint-box, and took out a purse, which had been given him by some 
iriend, in which were four tenpenny pieces, and one five-pence. Tl\ese had been 
given him, long before, by various friends, so that he had no reason to expect 
their replacement. He held out the four tenpenny tokens, in one' hand, soying, 
* Four tens— go— Deaf and Dumb.' The oae fivepenny piece he held in the 
other hand, adding, ^ Thomas —five,' meaning he would keep it for himself. 
He thus gave away all but one-ninth of what he possessed, to-help his fellows in 
misfortune. Indeed,, even these five pence, he could not persuade himself to 
spend on bis own amusement ; but came running to his friend, one day, in the 
street, to ask permission to give it to a poor sick black man, that he saw lying 
at a door. Having afterwards accumulated some more money, he gave the 
whole to the Institution, so that his name now actually appears in one of the 
Keports, as a contributor."* 

It is only necessary to visit-f- the Institution, as I have sonietunes happened 
to do, when a new pupil is introduced, to be interested in the admission of all 



* Extract from one of Dr. Charles Orpeir^ speeches, in Carrick's Morning Post, uf some 
years pa«t 

t Visitcr3 to the School are admissible only between twelve and two, p..m on Frhiays, A 
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who applf. To see how the elder pupils crowd around tfie new comer, and 
encourage him to dry up his tears, at first parting from his only known friends, 
and finding himself among strangers.* How they show him all the rooms, and 
lead him through the walks, and grounds, and gardens of the Institution ; how 



written order from anyofBoer of the Institution, will admit, (only between the samchour»,) 
on mjQiQketdxf, except Sunday.i 

Hie following is an explanation of the roads to Claremont— 4^ 

1. Western Road, or that near the Four Courts.— Over VVhltworth Bridge; along Church- 
street, Upper Church^treet, Constitution Hill ; under Foster Aqueduct ; through Phlbs. 
borough ; over Westmorland Bridge, on the Royal Canal ; through tlie Cross Guns Turn. 
pike; along the Glasncvin Road, through that village; along part of the Forrest Road; up 
Claremont Avenue. 

g:^ Visitersaiay pass from the next road to fhis, or the contrary, by North Kingatreet, or 
Vppei Dominiclcstreet, or by the road along the North side of the main branch of the Royal 

Canal. 

a. Middle Road, or that from the CasUe.— Over Essex Bridge, along CapeVstreet, 
Bolton -street. Lower Dorset-street, Ujiiier Dorset-street ; over Binns* Bridge, on the Royal 
Canal; along the road on the North side of the Canal f through theCroM Guns Turnpike, 
&c. as in Western Road. 

3. Eastern Road, or that from the College.— Over Carlisle Bridge; alon^ Sackville.street, 
Cavendbh Row, North Frederick street. Upper Dorset^treet, &c. as in Middle Road. 

g^ Visiters may cross from the Middle and Elastem Roads, to the Western, by the Circu- 
lar Road, over Blaquiere Bridge, on the Broad-stone- Harljour Branch of the Royal Canal ; 
but liy so doing, must pass needlessly through a second Turnpike. 

■ ^^ViMiters might go from town by the Drumcondra Road, and cross to the Glasnevin 
Roadt by Gorey Lane, at the south side of Drumcondra Bridge and River, but would have to 
go through a Turnpike, on the Drumcondra Road, and another in Gorey Lane. 

« The following extract from a letter, in one of the Edinburgh Reports, shews this most 
feelingly:— 

<* I thank the gentlemen, for they sent me to school. I am feeling thankful to them. 
When I was at home, I was ignorant as a brute, and ray mind was hardened, and I had no 
idea of God, before I came to school ; but I am now taught about religion, and It is won- 
derful. I wish that my Deaf brother will come to school, for he has no thoughts about God 
and angels, and all things that either are bad or good. He must be taught, that be may be a 
good boy. 1 will be taught the diflbrent branches of education, before I will leave school. I 
am greatly fond of education. When I will leave school, 1 will be baker with you, and I will 
uotspeak with VaA companions, and I will shun bad company. I will behave well with you. 
I like good companions ; I am afraid of bad companions, because they would make me evil. 
1 am in good state of health ; thanks be to God, I am stout and able boy. My Deaf brother 



\ Eleventh Irish Deaf and Dumb Report p. 5. 
% Fourth Irish Deaf and Dumb Rei>ort. p. 89. 
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thejr begin to instruct him in the meaning of pictnrai ; how thej eoRaol hitim 
pevfect and indistinct aigni ; liow thcjihew him the raAnual alpliabet; and 
graduallj encooragehim to exert liiabodj in labour, and his mind inatndj. 
Nooecould refuseto aid this Institution, did they bnt witi|eBS the leeDes, 

which the subscribers do, at the ludf-jeari j elections of poor pupils. In the de- 
light of those children, who have been successful, and the anguish of others, at 
their disappointman^ All cannot be admitted, foralthonghrthesckool-OMMi' ti 
large enough, the annual funds are limited. Oh ! If the pnblie laould' bat givf 
the Institution funds, to fill at once its school-room, and sufficient annual sub- 
scriptions, it would admit all, the moment they applied ; and Ais Institution's 
charity would no longer resemble the tide, which, in visiting one shore, must 
leave another uncovered ; but would, like the tideleas sea of the Meditemmeaii, 
cover all alike, and know no ebb. 

Let no one talk to me, of his having visited the School, and being driig^ited 
with the children, and being deeply interested, and speak of his feeRngs^ Mm 
feelings^ while he proves them only by praising the benevolence of the founds^ 
tion of such a School, or the progress of its pupils. Such praise, either of myself^ 
or of Mr. Humphreys, or of his young proteges, if unaccompanied by substantial 
proofs of sympathy, by aid and contributions, is but, in my ear, like the yplce 
of a " sounding brass, or a tinlding cymbal ;" Nay more, while I see the Insti- 
tution sometimes in danger of dissolution, by ejectment for non-payment of rent, 
and from want of funds, always struggling, and in difficulties, it has as little har J 
mony in my ears, as the martial music of a m^y military band, that is passing 
along the street, has, in the ears of a mother, who, sitting in a deathrbed room, is 
watching over the expiring agonies, (»rconstant8tniggles,of an enfeebled, dying 
child : it jars, with a discordant sound, upon her ear : it is in harmony tri^ 
no one feeling of the place, or time, or circumstance. 

Could the humane but see once, what we see half-yearly, the joy of those 
parents, whose children have been admitted, and the dejection of those, whose 
children are rejected, or postponed, they would need no ailment to prove their 
duty. I fear, the anecdotes I have been able to collect, upon this subject, will 



cannot read, and he cannot nndorstarid. I wbh he will come to school, and get knowledge itt 
his mind. I will feci thankful to tite gentlemen to 6cnd ray Deaf brother to school. I am 
afraid he will grow wicked, if he is not taught."* 

• ** Le Sourd-muet, (says Sicard,) arrivant a I'lnstitut sans instruction quelconquc, peut etre 
eonitidereconirao un voyagour, que tout etonne dans la ville, doiit il vient visiter ies uonur 
ments divers etlesetablissements de toute espece."f 



* Report of the Edinburgh Institution. 1S22. p. 49. 
t Thcorie de Sigiies, &c. parlScard. Tome I. Avertlssement de Tauteur. p. ix. 
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but weakly convey our feelings at view of the facts themselves. May Ood*8 metcy 
touch the hearts of those who read, then my want of power to paint well, will aot 
prejudice these children of silence. 

I remember, that the father of one of the pupUs now in the Institution, (to 
the success of whose application I had been instrum^tal,) came to my house, 
with his son, after the election, to know the result. When I told him he was 
admitted, he was sooveijoyed, that forgetting all those temporary distinctions 
of rank, which casually exist between us, he started forward to seize my hand, 
which he embraced, with the warm pressure of a fitthers gratitude, for the news 
of the rescue of his son from misery. I did not ookQy refuse the hand that was 
locked in mine ; I returned the pressure : he acted only like an Irishman, and 
a father, and we felt that we were but men, and equals— each listened only to 
the impulse of feeling. Many, however, are the instances, in which the circum- 
stances of the Instituti(m, as to the failure of the diarity sermon, or of the annuid 
Income, have obliged the Committee to exclude the greater number of the appli- 
cants. At the last ten half-yearly elections of indigent pupib, they were able to 
create only one vacancy, and once, none, though the number of cand i dates, each 
time, was nearly fifty. Those of my readers, who, as subscribers to tlie Institu- 
tion, have attended at these elections, to give their votes, may, perhaps, even 
though not parents, be able to form some faint conception, of what poor aged 
parents must suffer, when informed, that all their long-deferred expectations, 
of their offspring's relief, are withered, by thehr children's admission being^ 
indefinitely postponed, or, by their being, at last, finally struck off* the list, 
from over-age ; and may be able to pourtray to others, some Indistinct shadow 
of a father's anguish, and bitterness of soul, when he sees thus irrevocably 
destroyed, every hope, which he had fondly cherished— 

** That told, when ^ent years had passed away. 
That, when his eyes grew dim, his tresses grey. 
His infant*s manly race should yet assuage 
A parent's cares, and bless his latter age ; 
His ripen*d mind, his filial love, at last, 
Should soothe his aching heart, for all the past.'' 

Pleasures ofHope^ i. 212. 

Some years since, a father and mother, who have three children, out of four in 
family, Deaf and Dumb, walked up, with a fine boy, from the County Clare, 
one of the most distant parts of the kingdom, to try to procure their admission, 
and thus save them from that melancholy state, which dimmed, and darkened 
into night, all their future prospects. Their journey was ihdtless, as to his ad- 
mission. The funds of the Institution did not permit more admissions, and, 
indeed, until the public supply an increase of annual income, nothing would 
justify (I humbly conceive) the Committee, in receiving mas9. His admissiou 
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•UMiuiKfoidAblypostpoaed. I^opr, defened^ makethtbe heart 4ieki$ battheir 
lilpfi woe 4)nljdcfientd| to be uldmately more disappointed, for, the HbcsiUty 
of the public did not hasten to overtake the rapid strides of age, and to xedeem 
the time tha^ had been lost* He mas, in another jear^ to be of aneh an 
i^lp^ that thftruUifiof the. Instilntioii did exdudehim, ThisisnosoUtacjrcaaeu 
Xben aiodofeMvi ef paveiits sa.circiuBttanoed, who. will soon be depoFod of the 
•ttlxfaopt* thathaa hitherto supported their minds, of being 8olace4, in their 
fihildren's Anuria ycpHSr £or all the mournful poiod of their daMhood-^of being 
ii|(iid,.bf (ii0iliefl0ietj-aod services, when returmng from school, educated, for 
aU^thttpmiii<thef • haiesperieneed, fifom theb first painful suspicion of their 
lQt6wjk!i4«atoMf-.to:tli|e extiiKtMn* of- the last hope of his admiasion into die 
JD•tit^t|olU; 1?h#s«iniaitMetn|iiedf with, nothing, left them, but to mourn, in 
iiepalessvesfi <nrer ^leir^wyihapl^ss^l^tt and that of th^ir child. Beaden, if you 
b»p aiea » -i iwthen^ ljf> yew - be iwaseseed of maternal feelings— (if you be, in. 
deed, mothess)^ s w / c h at l have known « mother,) ypu wSH not read those things 
«nfehr^y<w inU pity, these pairenta, and hundreds of others, remembedng 
what yo}! youxidyes felt~ 



(( 



When first the cherub lip had leam*d to claim 
A mother's ear, by that endearing name ; 
Soon as the playful innocent could prove 
A tear of pity, or a smile of love ; 
Or conn*d his murmuring task, beneath your care ; 
Or lisp'd, with holy book, his ev*ning pray*r ; 
Or, gazing mutely pensive, sat to hear 
The mournful ballad warbled in his ear ; 
How fondly look*d admiring hope, the while, 
Atev'ry.aitless tear, and ev;*ry smile ! 



* The duty of mothersKHS to tlwircbiMrtn, U figutativelf alludfld to in tbc following. — 

A DESCRIPTION OF AN EGGj 

J9^ a lad. IH years oU, a pupU about six ifeart. 

** An egg is a raa^U body, of an oval form, &c. The egg-shell, &c is smooth, thin, and apt 
to break, and of many colours. Little fieatbered animals enter into the world fhnn theegg$. 
,7he eggs of.lUtle birds aret veqr.sjivilU 4.nd^!ieCjU)y pretty, ^belli|Bb9^.wit|i,p;9asing.)Mie8. 
Feathered mothers take great care of their eggs, and stretch themselves oyer them, exj^^ng 
their young. It is very wrong for person* to deprive little birds of their eggs, as it requires 
tiirds to take great care of their eggs, or dsetbey will not find new birds; soitiaimportant 
formolhento pay great attention to the budding minds of their Uttle chiklntn, so that they 
• wiU growhi kaowMgii and become the joy of their motheT8."f 



■ > ■»■ ' 



■* 



i seventh J|l«ppct of the American ^t^Xiifa at JlaxtCoicdo p.S2. 
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How glow'd the joyous parent, to descry 
A guileless bosom, true to sympathy !** 

Pletuures qf HopejL26U 

Mothers, if you have felt all this, and are worthy to remember it, you may 
possibly conceive, in some measure, a mother*8 sttfieriags, at tiiat hour j>^diiap» 
pointmeh£. She never felt it, and thepoornever feHmuch, says that ap*thy, Whi<% 
neglects to extend this Institution. Yet I probably do not ftiUy appf^iate one 
half of its severity. I know and feel, however, that I canndt^escribe it. Poor 
child!— lie was Idndly spared a participation of all* the ftilness of these stlllbr* 
ings— he was, fortunately, not aware of the full wretchedness of his'lot^-he 
was ignorant, providentially, of the bleak and blasting influence, which the 
failure of his parent's journey— (it w&s dieir fourth or fifth, for this ve^ pur* 
pose)— shed, like the influence of a malignant storm, in spring, over all the 
promise of his future days. Unconscious of his final misfortune, he went back, 
smiling, as he came ; hoping soon to return again, and join his sister, then in 
the Institution ; and, perhaps, wondered at the tears, ready to start in his 
mother's eye, whenever she looked at him. With endearing fondness, and 
artless wiles, he may have kissed them from her cheek, and only increased her 
griefs, by thus trying to console. He went back, smiling, as he came ; but he 
was still in that dawn and spring-time of our existence— 

" When nature pleased, for life itself was new, 
And the heart promised, what the fancy drew.*' 

Pleantres »/ Memory. 

And, oh ! he had a bitter disappointment— alas ! he had many a long, silent, 
melanchc^y year before him. He dwelt in the centre of the famine, which 
desolated, a few year afterwards, our western counties : perhaps, ere this, he is 
orphaned of both his parents— perhaps, ere this, he has perished of hunger) 
but what is this to the " famine, not of bread, but of bearing, even in spirit, 
the words of the Lord,''* that presses ever upon him, and all others, who are 
excluded from this Institution. 

Contrast this, with the following forcible description, given by the excellent 
Bishop of Lichfield,t of the return of an educated Deaf and Dumb boy, to his 
home, who had not seen his family, since he first left them, quite Ignorant :— 

** Imagine to yourselves, the inmates of a cottage, rushing -ftMlh to welcome 
the returning brother or sister— catching, with admiration and transport, the 



* AmosviiL 11. 

t A Sennon, preached at Birmingham, 18S5, for the Deaf and Dumb Inttitution in that 
city, by the Hon. and Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Corentry. IBS6* 8vo. p. ir. 
and 24. 
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first dounds, however uncoath, wbichbarst from his hitherto closed lips, or the 
intelligent signs which, perhaps, better supply their place ; and watching, with 
no less delight and gratitude, the innumerable intimations of new understand- 
iag, new affections, and new powers, which beam in his eyes, and tran^ire in 
his conduct. Hear the parents exclaiming, wirh feelings little less lively than 
those of the father in the parable, ^ It is meet that we should rejoice, for this thy 
brother was dead, and is alive again— was bst, and is found.* 

'^ Imagine, lastly, the youth himself exulting, like another of his age, at his 
return to his home— but with ten-fold rapture, at finding it k far different home 
from what he left it. A host of new ideas has entered into his mind, and clothed 
each familiar scene and object, with an interest beyond their own. The plough, 
-the loom, the flocks and herds, to him have a new value — 

' The common sun, the air, the skies. 
To him are opening Paradise.' 

The endearments of kindred and friendship, have almost the charms of novelty 
to him, and what was little more than brute instinct, is now enlivened and 
spiritualized into warm and rational affection. Imagine him, above all, enter- 
ing the house of Grod, in which his fathers worshipped, to offer, for the first 
time, THERE, a reasomiftfe service— to join, witli heart, at least, in that form 
of sound words, which was, heretofore, ' foolishness* to him, and to imbibe, with 
keenest relish, at least some drops* of that precious doctrine, as it falls from the 
lips of the minister, at which he might once have stared with vacant gaze, or 
scoffed with idiot laughter. Imagine his newly raised affections, kindled by 
the views of his Saviour*s love, and by his own sense of special mercy. Imagine 
tliem poured forth in fervent prayer for grace, in determined vows of devoted 
service and obedience, in heartfelt participation of the blessed Eucharist, and 
last, though not least, in his only, but his best, and surely valuable, tribute of 
thankful acknowledgment, — in eaniest petitions for his benefactors— for the 
instruments of God's mercy towards himself- for the supporters of these Insti- 
tutions. 

" Contemplate, my brethren, fellow-beings thus relieved, thus blessed by your 
means— thus employed for you ; contemplate almost as many more, preparing 
to tread in their steps, to rival their improvement, and to emulate their gratitude. 
Contemplate this scene, and these prospects, and refuse, if you can, to persevere 
in jrour support— refuse, if you can, to throw in your mite to a treasury, which so 
thoroughly repays its contributors, in gratification of feeling, and abundant 
thanksgivings— 'full measure shaken together— pressed down, and running 



over.' " 



• Dcut. xxxU. 2. 
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Ye parents in the Lord,* who take delight in the cultiTation of your infknt'a 
mind, remember, that there are many hundred parents, in this country, with 
hearts as tender, and as ward ejections, as yobr own, who never know any of 
the pleasures of seeing their children's mind gradually outspread all its tender 
leaves, under the kindly culture of parental care : 

'' Donee, verba, quibus voces sensusque notarunt, 
Nominaque, invenere/' 

Nay more, remember, that they are unsupported, under the present anxieties, 
caused by the ignorance, and, perhaps, wilfulness of their child, by any hope of 
its being ever remedied, or his heart being ever chAngiecLf *•* They can foresee 
no bud, and bloom, and blossom, in his spring —no warmth nor richness in his 
summer — no perfection nor maturity in his autumn. ''4^ Give this Institution 
your assistance, and this shall all be soon remedied: then shall they see in 
the school at Claremont — 



(( 



How, by degrees. 



The human blossom blows, while ev'ry day, 
Soft as it rolls along, shews some new charm ; 
While infant reason grows apace, and calls 
For the kind hand of an assiduous care.** 

Thompson's Seasons^ i. 1143. 



* The reader U requested to consult the following texts, in the order in which they are set 
down.-* 

Prov. xxxi.8. PsahnxxxviiL IS. Isaiah xxix. 18. Jklatt ix. 32. Hark yii. Sft-^. 

Exodus iv. 12, 11. Ecclef. i. 8. xxxv. B, 6, xi. 3—6. Luke X.S7. 

John ix. a Amos vUi. IL Rom. xv. 31. xit S9, 23. Rom. iL 1—5. 

ICor. ziii. 10. Mark xvL 15. 1 Tun. i. 15. xv. SO, 31. Jamea L S2--S51 

RoDux. li, 17. Titus iU.4— 7. Mark ix. 17, S7. 

f " Ah ! in a few years, we shall all be laid in the grave, so tliat we should be prepared to di« 
in peace, by « true repentance, and cordial /ai<A in our only Savioiur.** 

Utoughtt by a young lady 1 24 yean qf age, a pupiL}\ 

'• My Dear Father, 

*M am very sorry (iMtmy mother, step-motfaer, and brother, are dead ; I hope they are 
with God in heaven. When Idle, I Hope they will me:>t me in heaven. I shall be extremely 
glad to see them in heaven.**^ 

4: Preface to Cowley's Poems. 



ii Seventh Report of tte American Asylum, at Hartford, Connecticut, p. 14. 
H Fifth Report of New York Institution, p. 23. 

U 
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lUmanber, too,tlutMto Mfomlof the children, who are presented to the 
Deaf and Dumb Inrtimtion, their pucnts have the pafaiM icsBcmbraiice, thmt 

a^bizth. Multiplied, too, k the «fflicti«n ofthciepooc duMqn tlMnl•d▼cl^ 
by the recollection ofafbcinerpowerofhcuing,and«f foiee,aov]ott. 

^ Thej once heard die aweet icniic of qieech. 
And icgoioed at the aound of their own.*' 

The Lord, in his wiadom, hatahut up their ean, and bound np their tongnes ; 
bat. In fail tender mercy, has alw ndd, ^ Suffer the litde children to eome mtto 
mefandfiRbidthemnot;** and there Is no way of bringing them to the Aivlotir, 
but by pUdng them where they may be instructed, that, thnmgh the giac« of 
God, they may become **• children of Ood, and Inheritots of &e Hi*y«*Mn of 
hcaTen. 

No longer, then, will you see the mind of diese poor children struggling, ts 
it were, in a cage, visibly, trying erery effort and device, to dude ihe restric- 
tions, with which it is sqrronnded and endoaed, exerting every power, and try. 
ing all expedients, to push aside the cruel bam, by which it is «ithzalled« which 
restrict iu pinions, and retard its flin^ and prevent it ^rom expatiating at large, 
with all its kindred spirits, ow the fmtimdud Mds of natuial and q>iritnal 
-sdence. Nay more, remember this— that these parents are, iv some respects, 
deprived even of the consolation of prayer, with respect to their children,* fbr 



« VlHiat a coiuo1ati(m it mutt be to parents, to read cuch letters as the roDowiiig,fh»n their 
children, who, a few years before, left them, ignorant of the meaning of even one word, and 
without any fixed principles of morality or rdi^on. 

Oaranoal, Jipmwry fltt*, 18SBL 
My Dearest WnHam, 

I hopeyou arevery well I am very wdl. I sat on the form, last Sunday wedE. I was 

asteoldMd to see Mr. Humphreys teachi n g us by signs, about slaves. I hope you and my 

dear Jamei will not eat slave sugar. lamvery pity the negroes, that they are very mkerafale. 

The masters of West Indians are very cruel to the poor blaoiE people, and beat than severely. 

1 fear that you eat slave sugar. Will you permit me to look at the sugar you eat ? I hqpe 

you will never rather tn taste slave sugar, nor cat any more of it The poor Uack people, who 

made it, were, at the first, stolen ftom their own country,— stolen away, diiefly to make sugar, 

■■ and thru taken to maiket, and sold, like beasts j the poor blade pei^e aresold, to pay their 

West Indian masters ; the poor black peofte leave their parents. Do yoi} fed for the poor 

black people, that they are very miserable ? I hope my daar James Is very wdl ; I send my 

lovetohira. WiDyoaeatfreesugar, from East India? I hope you wUl net feii)get to write 

a letter tone soon. I was very afooh obliged tony dMur James, ftar giving me a pdr of hdf 

gloves ; it is good ; they fit my hands. 1 washiqipytosceyouyestei4ay. lamgMthatyna 

will get a box forme. 

I am, always. 

My Dearest William, 

Yoy afffcctionatofittci^ 

CfciLU ANsa WaiTB. 



titey know, they have no avihofity i^ ftlvffat tfaaC ^»hidi k hap&sMBy B#» 
nhoaMk their children d^ <m hfan, 14 WboM di^y haV6 MM NOkVcfA ( ribd ]M4r 

f f r - «-»-■ 1 ■ ■ - « ■ 11 IT M I ■ ■ IMA I 1 1 ■- .. ■ ■ . ■ • n 1 rtir ■ 1 I I M 

My Dearect Father, 

I am Tory well. I am alwayi Chinking of iSl my fiunily. I Tore you and them vetf moch. 
I hope yod will tefll Kn. « I wttuldW ttery mach oUlged to her, that is€[^m (te£b yeu 

abont my letter. I thhdc yoct caimot read my letter. I think ymi ate very Inppy hi ftieati^. 

Iho^yeuduMftHvOodandCbiM^ Qod it in beaiMw «nd tai evavy pMie^ ' I ftoH ^^ 

never flght, nor drink; they are tinfliL I wouldbe verythakikftiltoOod,tfa«theweu]diiifiSr 

-jotftofo^^ve,goodmaatobevMyluqipy«andthisk>arOocl I would bevec|iwinryferyou. 

.If ]K>u would to go to church very h^>py, to hear about Ood and Chrii^ U^, preacher. would 

teach the people to be very happy, and to 'think of God. God toves'good mankind.' , They 

know Ood retf mXL Ood wouldf forgive tthm ; tUey would be very happy to be naorfe thf nfc- 

teg of Ood, whal'JemeChrist wiB^eem^ ddwtt fltaft Karen, to judge AIT ' itaatfkind, and aAve 

iiifreaitfu,itadbtbgils«pbi lieai«n,-wiiGe«tke]E ipeiUdMM ▼eiyliapMP'Anr ipeaKUitfilrfih 

Oedaad tngela. } would bevenr.n^Ach ohUged) W79^V yen. witt NM iit dw JBibMaboiit 

God» and think in your mind very niorehapp^thinkiqKaCOrod, that tfypfi donot'min^mf, 

to teach you about Ood, for thi* letters, that if you .would be yeqr. glad to hev Itbout my Ift- 

ters, that I must not afhdd ofyoUjlhat I mu^ teach' you about GkiA,' wljeii t wiD leapDiipg 

ettOugh. When the Committee wtn send mea way flnomheiv, if any peofd^ would takeme to 

be s serrant, orii«itary-ni«ftf, 1 would beterf soiry ftncyetlr Oed-ia Tetry pe#iHiiVandl v0y 

hapnria beaten, a«d Ood. wtU»rrerdfee,aBd'GB« ttahraya evarlaitiAg.llfr,..%itb.Ghrittin 

heavoi. • :. 

I remain. 

My Dearest Father, ' 

¥ouip«ilteilbiiatedanglitef, * 



* The fiHhtwintpctitiotti opoe j^presebted to^e <|0|Bil^^|lp^«A)>^)fdf jof n J)Qif 4Ad|0}in|b 
ehUdrpowts this outin a striking manner. 

** To the Cpmmittee of Claremont School, for the Education of Deaf and Dumb Children 
of the Poor, in Ireland ; the humble Memorial of Jane Rotgefft, a widow, in deep distress, 
>f»lthfou¥ helpless chlMren; itr Am>nr of her sen, James Rogers, a ilAe, heklthy, dMBfr, 
Intelligent yovOi of thMeeO) #he-iai Deaf and Dumb: Sheweth, that your PetitMiMeT em 
aoafoaly foed or clbthe hec family^mnofa le«8» a£R»rd any assistanoe towards the inatrUM^ 
of her muteehild. ThaK the a^sery of her advarsitj^ is light, compared to the misery qClfVr 
mind, under the apprehension of her son's growing up in his present ignorance. That. P^ 
tttioner had him christened ; but cannot look (m him as a Christian, so long as he is Idt a 
stranger to his Obd and asvioar. Petttldner hmrbeen infdrmed, that the Ret. Mr. Bradford 
put a boy inta Oaremont-Sdlool, where'he haa kamed to redtf,' and write, and say Mb pntyefs 
OB Ms fingewi and sbeauKriloatestheaaMifhMMy maybe shewn to Her Mufeorphafiy te alft id 
him thesame bleiainia; aii*Blie»ust>tB»geinwiHeei;ln their love tor Ood,- wtH.-aafaMMr 
Ikis iasefl^yia her son, to be aiqr logger dqgKfiM,:ty Waeii^l^ inf a itaie, m betMT tben 
that of the beasbi that perish. In His name* who laade the Deaf to heaiv aod.the Duntfi.tP 
speak, she commends her miserable Deaf and ^Dumb child to hisj^sents, thft Cpnvaittee of 
ClareUionC School, whose coMpDaAce will be followed; by (he 'firarvent prayers of k most af- 
pieted widow^ thaft- the Amigny weuld Benrih*Ma^ blessing on' their labours, ttt their eflR)VEN to 
give their Deaf and Dumb fellow creatureit the unspeakable happfaiess of knowing, that thnre 
is a bUssfUl world beyond the grave, where they wjU hear and aing. the praise of thpbr God 
and Saviour.** 
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than they b«litfd in him^ of whom thej have not heard ; and how ahall they 
hear, i^ithoutapieacher; and how ihall they preach, except to those who 
have eari to hear. To them, faith cometh not by hearing, nor hearing by the woid 
of Ood ; yet we never gave them the meant of knowing or reading the ever- 
lasting Oospel ; and without admitting them into this Institution, we oomot 
give, and they cannot receive. With man, this is impossible^with Ck)d, I 
know all thii:^ are possible ; but he chooses to work by our means, though be 
needath as not, and '' curseth bitterly those, who come not to the help of the 
Lord, against the mighty.' * 

What ! shall it be said, that die United States, who commenced this mareh of 
mercy even later than our nation, had, some years since, about tHOO pupils in their 
public Institutions, under instruction, and that we have now only 48? Their 
population is noi'ten millions — ours is s^ven x^illio^s. Were our charity equal 
to theirs, we should then have had nearly 210» We had, at no time, more than 50 
pupils — we have, therefore, done but one-sixth os much as they. But tey 
have private schoola^ also, and theh^ public schools are now much more exten- 
sive ; yet we haye now but 48. They have not yet done the twentieth part of 
their duty, for they must have above fiOOO Deaf and Dumb in their nation ; but 
we have done only the seventh part of what they have effected in two-thirds of 
the time ; for our Deaf and Dumb are 4000, and we educate but 48 — we com- 
menced in 1816, and all of their schools are posterior. 

Nay more, shall Qreat Britain and Scotland, with a population not double that 
of our country, maintain, in their public Deaf and Dumb Schools, about 500 
pupils, not calculating at all the lesser private schools — and we not educate as 
much as one-tenth of that number ? Scotland, alone, though 'tNir population is 
three times and a half as great as theirs, educates more Aan three times aa many 
as we do— nay, the Glasgow Institution alone, which did not commence until 
four years after ours, had, in the very second year of its existence, ten pupils 
more within its school, than the National Institution, for the Deaf and Dumb 
Poor of Ireland. Scotland has, at this moment, about one4lfth of its whole 
Deaf and Dumb population under tuition. Ireland has not yet one- 
' eightieth. 

Many of the children, now on the list of candidates, have been disappointed 
at six or ei^telectiona, and if not admitted, during the current year, must be 
finally excluded, as over-^iged, by the rules, which the Institution, anxious to do 
the moat good, with its limited mesns^ has been compelled to adopt. Will the 
pubMc allow the bodies of thesis diildren to remain, for the rest of their lives, aa 
monuments of the death of their mihds, ever to stand in the view of their, he- 
reaved parents ? And as the Canadian motherf comes each day, for a wetek, to 



* Judges V. 83. 

f There Is a t)eauUflil print of this raoat afibctlngand interesting heathen custom ;— X wi^ 
that all pagan rites were as innocent and iovely ! 
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the grave of bar latdj^ckiceMed iiApt, to p<mr. oat hei nsdaai milk upon the 
grass, which covereth its coapse> an. oflfeniig^f a haatliea's. laatemal affectioQ 
to its-sgoritf a tiihute of va. anguished bieast to his memory, a fertilizing dew, 
that shall arise into life, in a more luxuriating verdure, over the spot where he 
sleepeth ;— wiU'Tou force .each of .th«8e.pai»nffi^ everir ^j, of .furyivingr life, .to 
pour out tears, and prayers. In vain, upon thesetiliTQg tqmhs. of t^e soul^ ajiwy> 
less expression of thei> undpng jregjwts, an uAsojUcing etfusion of their cfiaaclcsi 
soRow, thcrgoateful sacn&ce of « submissive heart to God^ utfdor the'seve^ 
disappointment of- their Ibng-choriahed hopes-:- It is aor incense, that shall &f 
pMsented before; the throne of G^ in the goUlen cemc^.of the Lamb, that was 
slain: through- him^ it idialf be pardoned and accepted; But their cry aha^ 
alfl^ ascend in judgment against us, for our neglect Her hopi^ wiU never j«»> 
vlve in this world-; but I know, that in another,.the object of hecsorrowsshallhe 
vivified again. Yet in another world, I trust, they may have hope of^ seeing their 
children's minds live once more ; but, oh ! if we indeed, in truth, loved him, who 
gave even the widow's son to her prayers, we snrdy wouMnotbe thus unmind- 
ful of their supplication. Would to God, that I had the means of rescuing all 
irom their misery l--^! check myself— He wills it not, or I should have tHem^ 
and I cannot wish what he willeth not ;~Had I ever had the means of support- 
ing and educating all the Deaf and Domb of Ireland, myself, I never would 
have asked one penny from another, for this purpose.—Oh ! how much'BAortf 
blessed, it is, as thou, my Saviour, saidst, to give than to receive ! 

" Yet is there not some patriot,+ in whose pow r 
That best, that godlike luxury is plac'd. 
Of blessing thousands now, and more unborn, 



-fForm qf Lefptey to tke Claremoni Institution. 

" ' do give and bequeath unto the Treasurer, for the time being, of • The National 

InstihUiotit/tirthe EdiUMtion qf Dfqf and Dumb Children qf the Poor, in Ireland, estab^ 
Ushed in Dub/in, May 18, 1316, and now situated at Claremoni, near Glameoin, in thevicMty 
qf Dublin,* the sum of ■ ■' '■ pounds, sterling, to bepaid within ' months nextafter 

mydecea8e,freeof Legacy duty, and other expenses, and >vith legal interest, after the said 
term of payment ; out of such parts only of my personal estate, as shall not consist of chattels 
real ; upon trust to be aptJied towards the carrying on the purposes of the said Institution. 
Andldohoreby directand declare, that the receipt of the Treasurer, fbr the time beiogb 
of the s^d Institution, shall be a sufficient discharge to my Executors for the said Legacy:*' ' 

K.B.— Devises of land, or money charged on land, or to be laid out in land, are void ; but 
money or stock may be given by will, if not directed to be hud out in land.4: 
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Thnmgfa late posterity; tome large of heart. 
To cheer dejection, such as thehs.** 

Tkomp$on''9 Seamma^ ill. 908. 
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Until that day airfTes, iind this bitter blasting of these parents* fidr young hopes 
be done away, may my tears and prayers, uniting with theirs, be as the dew, 
'which, i^ing up from the earth, and dliitiilfng softly agafai from the humid sky, 
'shall water tXL the foce of the ground, lutmnd these graves, until the reriring 
blessing of heaiven shall descend in answier" to thcM prayers, in gentlest showers 
of hdn, and there be some ** man found, to till this gTOund'*~then, indeed, shall I 
be able to adopt fully, the triumphant language (^ ihe Abbe Sicard, when he 
iMheld the effect of his labours—.*^ Consolez vous ! ' etres trop malhenreuz ! vos 
droits ne seront plus meconnus. ' Consolez vous, yos malheurs Tont tbus 
flnir.''* 



* The fonowing explains the mode of corresponding, on the business of the Institution, 
without the expense of postage, which the liberality of Gorermnent has granted.— 

WrUtm Letters pass free^ im Ireland, oo the business of the Institution for the Poor ; if 
Uiueni^d, directed— 



Secretary qf the Dettf and Dumb Institution, 
Committee's Office, 

16, Upper SackvUUMreet, 



And enclosed in a cover, addressed— 



Education of the Deaf aud Dumb Poor. 

Sir Edward Smith Lees, 

Post Office, 

Dublin. 



The Subscribers receive, free cf postage, aU Reports,^ Circulars, and Letters;^ whether 
printed or written, issued by the Committee. 



f As Oovemroent has, during the last year, mthdravm the privilege, formerly granted, of 
sending the Reports free of postage, (except when not exceeding two s/ieets, which may stilt be 
sent free, J thro\xg!h the Po»t Office,— ill Country Members are requested to inform tiie Secre- 
tary, to what person in Dublin tbey would wiith their Reports to be given in charge. 

if. If td^ay occur, in the receipt of an answer to a letters or if any list of candidates for 
election, or other printed circular, miicarry, the Members are requested to observe, that as 
all are .'egularly forwarded, this mu«t ari«e either from their not having their exact address 
entered in the U.st of Benefactors } or fh)m Mime negligence qf the Post man j or, as fatia tMen 
often the case with printed papers, from their own servants, either refusing to receive, or neg^ 
leding to deliver them. They are, therefore, requested to excuse any such accident, and to 
Botify it instantly to the Sccmtary. 
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' This, my humble memorial, on behalf of some thousands of uneducated andt 
indigent Deaf and Dumb feUow-countrjrmen, will, I humbly trust, in spite of 
its defects, help to arouse the public attention to their destitute condition ; and 
lead t^ benevolent, to afford to the Institution, founded for their instructioa, 
Ainds adequate to the claims of the suppliants lor its benefit, through their 
bounty. . 

: Of my own inadequacy to the forcible statement of their appeal to public 
chaiHy, I am deeply conscious : I trust, however, that the nobleness of the bb. 
ject, at wliidi I aim, even though I should have fkiled to do it full justice, will 
conciliate for me, with each indulgent reader, as well the forgiveness of what- 
ever may iq>pear to be avoidable defects, as the oversight of what may be by 
me uxiavoidable. Without a tongue, or words to plead for themselves ; all their 
wants and wishes so cruelly suppressed by dumbness, and the want of language, 
their unobtrusive claims and silent wretchedness, loudly demand the aid of all, 
whose tongues are loosed, and pens free. I would that my words were as elo- 
quent, as my heart is warm in their service, then I could not fiul. Even now, I 
shall not ; for, well acquainted with the generous ardour, in the cause of hu- 
manity, which characterizes my country ; aiid still more relying on that warmth 
of Christian love, which glows in many a breast ; even under my consciousness 
of inadequate abilities, there is a conviction, which I feel, tliat this is a cause, 
which needs but to be once fairly brought under their notice, to receive their 
ready and liberal support. 

Oh for a trumpet tongue,^ on all the world to call. 

But little skilled in the art of embellishing any subject, with the graces of ora- 
tory , or of pointing it with touches of feeling, had I attempted this, I should, most 
probably, have failed to give to the Deaf and Dumb cause, that lively interest, of 



Money'tjetten, containing JS^/tJI; Xotcs or BillSt should have "Money Letter,** endontd 
after each qf the above directiuns s and are to be sealed ^ and given into the hand of the Post- 
master, as when common letters are post paid. 

Bank Notes or BiOsahouldbecutintwoi and the second halves not forwarded, until the 
safety of thejirst hat been acknowledged. On the arrival of the second, the Collectoifs receipt 
s^all be remitted free. 

The Subscribers* address, as to their Sirname, Christian name, and designation s the nutju 
ber ottiieix house, And it*s street i or their country residence j and it*spoHtou>n; should t>e 
exactly entered on the receipt j in order to prevent the </e2ay, or misdirection of any printed 
notice, circular, or letter, connected with their rights, m to elections, &c. &c. They are re* 
quested also to n<^/^ any changes, in these matters, to the Secretary, or any errors u to them, 
m the Reports, &c« 
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wUd^IamconftkraB, kit&itsdf ptiMeised; abdt^reloUferit wfth^aU'dSMe 
vutodand capthmdng attnetlont, of wUch it um prt^^miamoXf capable. ABi^ 

my wiTt t^iai»nf€$m tbtm inibuhx^ liiiiple, lustic guland, witb idlieh it 
hM bean my humble €li4eiiiro«r to endwle dhe biow of the unbe&iaided Deaf 
and Dumb of IreUnd. Yes, I fed an animating assozance, that my loider^i 
cwdew wtilpaidottmydefiMtaraltribacfaigevely finilme^ noeto wantof feding 
fortli€m,.ordiittoeMoff]mi9athyfi»rtiieiv aOiotieB; but to the tme canaei^ 
dcfidneyoftaloitL Stittiifirmyeoai^etioii, thataUtbeimpedkefcianB of my 
memeiial will be mott amply BUfqpUed, by ilieiriRolantarypily; andeYen.man» 
Aan-compfnaatad, by tiiefapfonr of their diari^^ Who could be donbt&l^ on 
ftatftil, when called' to ad^FOcate the cause of humanity, when convinoed, tihat 
He who sitteth upon die circle of ^^yon infinite heaven,*' ishissuppcvtf.aiidie 
pledged to effectuate his suooea». lam satisfied, that the Institution tot wklofaf 
I plead, ie but ^e beginning of one of those woiks^ whidi he haa willed to ac« 
oompliBh, and I amsure, that he will ever poclbct that^ which he once com- 
mencas. 

May this blessed Being, ftom whom every good and perfsct gif^ doth oome, 
and every benevolent action, as well as every laudable intention, pkosper my 
endeavours, and no Deaf and Dumb, person, in Ireland, shall be^ neglected an)F' 
longer, 

^' From Him is all that cheers the life of man, 
The higb endeavour, and the glad success. 
The strength to suffer, and the will to serve.*' 

Cowper. 

May- He crown the present unworthy advocate of the I>eaf and Dumb, with the , 
attainment of his wishes, and no brother, sister, father, or mother, shall ever 
again make a fruitless eSott for the relief of the objects of their solicitude. 

The total, change, which education makes in a Deaf and Dumb person's 
manners^ and temper, and conduct, is exemplified in the following observations^, 
as to Secondo Pelissero, one of the Genoese pupils, w4io died, after about two< 
years tuition by Assarotti.— 
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Avevaegli allora 14 anni e mezzo di eta. II distacco da un Padre per 
naturale istinto riguardato con attaccamento, fu in lui rissentito per modo da 
portarlo a smanie sifiktte, che fecero sospettare dell* incorregibilita d^dole. 
^onfUperosi tosto calmato quell' impeto di ferita sensibilita, che subitosi 
diedeluogo a oonoscergli un' ottimadisposizionealla dolcezza, allasavievza, %?U 
modestia, al rispetto. Applicato alio studio, se ne ottennero de' cosifielici suocessi, 
specialmente in puntodi religione e de morale condotta, che, scorso appenaun' 
anno, &c. &c. in un Institute d'educa;pione, ove i Sacri Misteri si amministrano 
coi giudizlosa cautda^ venne riputato degnod'essere ammessoalla Sacra Mensa 
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fittcaristica. II religioso taccog^imento, la perfetta divozione, il contegnapittoio 
del Oiorane in qudgiomo, ricohno di celestiali benedizioni, era un' indizio noa 
dubbioso della vita quasi angelica, a cui davaprincipio. Iddio, che puo traire 
dai:iBt8i i figli d* Abramo, lo aveva cbiamato per manifestarg^ la sua Easenza, 
la taa Chrandezza, la sua Miserioordia : Egli volera farlo ben presto partecipaie 
alia ana Gloria, alia sua Felicita. Ed ecco che principiato il vegnente 1823, &e. 
&<:. e lo tengOno con febbre aletto piu di due Lune. La sofferenaa c la raaeegna- 
zione, ehe ha apprese colla cognizione d'un Dio crocifisso aenza colpa, per la 
Boddisfazlone dei peccati degli uomini, sono il suo conforto in mezzo ai dolove 
ed alle peae, &c. &c &c MabenpreBtofunestopresagiot comindanode*fbrti 
dolori di capo, &c. &c.nasce la febbre e si rende continua, &c. &c. la vita iti 
dikgua, &c. && ei ritoma I'anima neXifi mani del suo Greatore. Le sentimentl 
di pieta e de religione da lui manifestati in questo paaso, &c. &e. sono-il 
fnitto dell' Istruzione, See. &c* * 

^' Thus darkness and doubt are fast flying awaf .— 
No longer they roam in conjecture forlom." 

MHiat a forcible argument is that used by Sicai^d, in the following words^ 
satisfactory, because resting on focts,— undeniable and grateful, becaast testify* 
ing of the happiness of our fellow-creatures.— 

*' Eh ! quels temoignages plus i^recusables peut on donner de refficadte de cea 
moyens, que les succes, qui les ont deja cooronne ? Des Souids-muets de nais- 
sance tenement lendusala societe, que deux d*entr*eux sont actudlement in- 
stituteurs publics, avec un traitment du gouvemment, a Tinstitation que je 
dirige ; quatre autres sont employes a radmlnistntion generale de la loterie 
imperiale ; un autre est instituteur dans une famiUe, et donne des lecons de gram- 
mairie, en ville ; plusieurs sont compositeurs dans diverses imprimeries, et 
notamment a Timprimerie imperiale, et acelle de rinsticution, on ils ont im- 
prime cet ouvrage>ci ; tons sont rendus a la religion, teUement instniits dans sea 
dogmes et dans la morale, qu*ils sont tonjours tout prets a rendre eompte de leor 
foi par ecrit, penetres de tons les avantages de leur renaissance spixituelle, s'hono- 
rant d*appartenir, a titre de redemption, a ce divin Sauvenr, doht le nom est 
sans oesse dans leurs signies, comme le souvenir de son sacrifice et de tpiis sea 
bienfkits est dans leur oceur."f 

The following account of a conversation, between a pretty well instiMCed and 
a half taught D&if and Dumb boy, who was sick,— written by the former,— puts 



^m 



* Le Cdmotaxionl iletls Beneflcensa al letto dl morte d*tm Sordo-nratn Mnrito^ w- ^"^ 
f Theoriode Sign«, ftc. ptr Sioard. Tome L Introductloii.p. lvii,lTiii« 
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te aiiinteRStiiif^^poilitof riew, the BBxietyjthatbeMt, for the fahtttkm of faiB 
{NNVy li^noiuit Bieiid.*^ 

^' Ta^B^ylwmitoJMaim M ■■■■■■ ' § bed-nwm, andinw faim loo]dimr«O>09 

•Adh»(oldnM»thftthe wtebed me to convene about God and JetM.ChriaC; 

•nd i iidd^- 1 am mach obliged to you. I b^gan to ask him, ^ Do ye«,]Dve 

Jeauft?* And be Mid, ^ Yea, I love him.' laakedhim again, ^ Whydoytu 

Ikirehin ?' Aodha said, * 1 do not know/ And he asked me, * wWfeMQn 

I loreikiBifoE ?' And I lifted my hands, and told faim, by speUiog and rf^n- 

Iflf , ^* BeaaiHto-bodied on a cress, to save sinners, likens, and he Wveaiaiy And 

we willnoi gp doim to hell, but to heaven.' I said, * You must be aerioiidy 

iSbtaikhlk to JesuoQiriBt, for his salvatipn, and his love to us.* I said, ^ Jes^ 

CShoristis Ood^Hke^ouiheavenly Father, and he site on the glarious^ throne^ to 

save us, and to have his eyes upon us continaally, very much like God.' 1 i^ak^ 

him, ^ Do you love Ghxl, as you love Jesus ?* And he answered, ^ Yes, I do. ' 

And I inquired atMmagain, ^ VHiy da you love him ?* And he answered, 

* Because God gives me food and ndment.' And I said, ^ You said very right, 

but God, who sent his only Son, Jesus, to die on the earth, for sinners, like you 

-add all ptaflfr; he gihre yoa life^ and hicbth, andhe first leaved ycvi^Mbre 

yoawaa-honu' IieBaidto«M,thatUamso&ry,fbt Idklsin/ Isaid^'Oyes, 

I was like you.' And I asked hunt *' A«e yoa sony foe your sin ?' And he said, 

*" Yes, I am.' And I made an inquiry at him, ^ Do you know what the mean- 

iagiof sin is?" And he said,' Sin is bad; it is in my heart.' But I said to him, 

^Siiris ndi^sil tojteal,fo He, tonrarderyand to dtink evU. We all eonsB^ 

•In agaadMth»larwof euir heavenly Father;.' And I waked him, < Do yoa ua- 

deBStsndhbt?' Andhe said,.'Yee, IdoaBdttntandit.' I asked him, « Do 

yottla^tOnr A«d he said, « No, I do not' I asked him,. « What ahouM yen 

dainthasi^orGod?* And he said, « I do not know: tdlmewhatlshaUda.* 

Andlsaidto bio, 'RepsB^foiyoiifsiB^ and brieve id the name of aw Ues^sd 

- Saviour, for wfaoiio xepeflfetib shaU be saved.' I coa vetse d with' him abovt 

heaven t I said, ^ Heatten is » veary glorioua i^eet,: aod-no evil nor pain w91 be 

tbixe^ and the righCeoHs shaft for ev«rc(mtittuo these with God,' I asked Um, 

''Do yoa belibve what I say to you.?' And he siu<4<.' Yes^ I believa yon.' I 

asked hitn, 'Whether would you like to stay in theeaith,orgetO'hqisven?' 

Andhe said, 'I would like to go toheaven.' Isaid,'Ithinkyoutn]8tiBOod: 

you must give sincere thanks to him. God knows the heart* and- theoghts of 

us, but no man knows them.' When I had done conversing with him, 1 watdied 

ovithittb'** . . 

There' is one point of view, in which an Ihstitutton for fte Deaf and Dmttb 
k peffuliariy intfresting, which, haanot,. in general,, been, attended tOr-Xtt^HP* 



« Bc^portof the Edtoburglriastltatlbii. 1817. ^ 65-, 68. 
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the influence, which ithM in cultivating the xdigious, and benevolent, and ami* 
able feelings, of both master and pupils, towards each other, and towards all 
engaged in, or connected with, any similar work. The circumstance of my 
having.a vailed myself of every opportunity, which presented itself, during a tour 
ontheCkmtinent, of visiting the various Deaf and Dumb Schools, that hap- 
pened tQ lie in my route, gave me anopportunity of becoming acquainted with a 
variety of teachers of these Institutions, and 1 can truly say, that, with very few 
e3ccqpti(>na, they appeared to me, to be men of great and singular humanity, and 
more fnequently than in any other schools, deeply pious and devoted. Indeed, 
the nature of their occupation is calculated to call into perpetually increasing 
activity, every finer feeling of the soul : the mode, in which they must convey 
their instructions, almost compels them to be simple-minded : the manner, in 
which these are received by the untutored hearts of the pupils, shews them their 
value. They are compelled, also, to have constant recourse to religious mo- 
tives in their instructions, and continual reference to the Sacred Scriptures, of 
which 1 may truly say, 

" Here the whole Deity is known. 
Nor dares a creature guess, 
Which of the glories brightest shines, 
Thef^stice or the grace.'* 

It gives me particular pleasure to mention an anecdote, with respect to one 
of the teachers of the Bi^deaux Institution, with whom I was intimate, when 
in that city, some years since— the Abbe Goudelin,.a man who appeared tomq 
to-unite very superior talents with a singular degree of simplicity and candour, 
and to ogoabine an expanded feeling o^Christian brotherly love, with a sincere 
devotedncss to his own errors. ^^I look uponjouas a Mend,** said he to 
ma, when parting ; ^^ and though I am a Frenchman, and you an English- 
man—though you are a Protestant, and I a minister of the Catholic Church, yet 
I cannot look upon our separation and difference, but at our union in heart and 
spirit. I embrace you,** said he, kissing me, ^^ as the friend of the ofatjeots of 
bur common solicitude, and salute you as one, who, for the sake of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, feels with me an interest in the awfulness of their etemal.destiny ; 
and in parting with you, I feel as if I were parting from a brother." I felt the 
sapie, and learned, that no difference of nation can dissociate those, whom a 
community of true love to the same I^iOrd, binds together ; and that an equal 
sympathy with the unfortunate, can glow in the breast of a native of France 
and of Britain. He not only expressed the deepest interest in the fate of his 
trwn Deaf and Dumb pupils, but also in those of our country. Since then, I have 
better known, that Christian philanthropy and love are confined to no eountryi, 
that true zeal isa celestial principle, and that aUeombined £oim the noble and 
enlightened public spirit of. the commonwealth of heaven*s reign— 
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*' A band of lore, a threefold cord,— . 
Which never can be broke." 

How different this, from that narrow, local, jealous, political feeling, go falsely 
named patriotism, which is bounded and limited in the expansion of its love by 
the lines which demarcate, upon the map, the boundaries of its native country, 
and which must turn over the pages of an Atlas, before it can tell whether the 
man, who stands before it, in misfortune, be a brother or not ; or must esti- 
mate the colour of the human skin, or the shape of man's head, before it will 
acknowledge, whether he be the creature of the same God, or not— a child of the 
same universal Father, " who made of one blood, all nations that dwell upon 
the face of the whole earth ;" and gives us an example, that we should, like 
bim, love all, whether they be ^* the red, or black, or white children of the Great 
Sphrit.'* How different from this, is that false feeling of the zealot, sublimated 
often into phiensy, by the subtle breatliings of vanity, degraded into intolerance, 
by the whisper of superstition, or fanned, with ease, into a destructive flame, by 
tlie burning breath of ambition, which vanishes in empty declamations, or over- 
whelms in its pernicious profluence, that loves only its associates in bigotry, and 
cordially hates its enemies I parted from him with a prayer, that of his great 
mercy in Christ Jesus, Gtxl might deliver him from those dreadful errors of the 
Roman Catholic religion, which my soul must abhor, even while it loves the 
man, who, in spite of them, appears to me to love my Lord and Saviour—" May 
he,** say I, ^^ cause us to meet again, in another world, not as then, with 
sorrow, at the miseries that are in the world ; but with joy, at the final restitu- 
tion of all things." 

1 might tell similar anecdotes of L' Abbate Carlo de Bonis, master of the 
School at Milan ; and of Conrad Nae<^« the founder of that at Yverdon, the 
worthy pupil of Mr. Ulrich of Zurich, the disciple and friend of De L*£pee. I 
might also speak of L'Abbe Roch-Ambroise Sicard,* the worthy successor of 



» In # q»eeeb> which the Rev. B. W. Mathiai made, at the Sixth Anniul General Meeting 
itftbe IrUb Deaf and Dumb Institution, he alluded forcibly to the then recent death ofSicard, 
in these words— 

** Let usreooUaet, that the great and good benefactor of the Deaf and Dumb, the Abbe 
Sicard, whose name we all revere. Is now no more* If we value his memory, let us do as he 
would have wished us. Let his life be an example for our Imitation, and let us obey the last 
injunctions be would have given us at his death. Imagine him about to dose his earthly 
career— the damp dews of mortality pressing heavy on his eydids, exhausting liis last braath 
In supplicating us fur them. * Her^' he would say, ' here are my children j receive them 
from me; protect them! protect them! for my sake* for humanity's sake, fior Ood^ 
aake!'*^ 
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I)eL*£pee; but the anecdotes, contained in this work, about bis two pupils, 
Massieu and Cleic, have sufficiently developed his character. The anecdotes, 
which I have here recorded, also, of the pupils of the Edinburgh and Connec- 
ticut Schools, plainly pourtray the hearts of their masters, Robert Einniburgh, 
Es^i and Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. 

Will it be credited, that there are some, who make even the natitral defects 
of the Deaf and Dumb, an excuse for neglecting them ? Such is my indigna- 
tion against these men, that I could hardly trust myself even to speak of them, 
but that I remember— 

'^ In the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all, to render 
The deeds of mercy." 

Shakespeare* 

I will dissipate the veil that hides these rugged mountains, whose deformities 
are only hidden, by the mists, which rest on their barren bosom of rocks. 

Thesemen pretend to justify themselves, by saying, that they prefer leaving 
them to the mercy of that Ood, who created them thus imperfect. J^ay the 
Lord never leave themselves to their own mercy, for their tender mercies are 
cruel, but his are over all his works. MHiere shall I find words to characterize 
this inhuman conduct? What is this, but to blaspheme Christ's miracles, in 
curing them, as impious against him, who created them Deaf? What is this, 
but to change the merciful and compassionate Gtxl, *^ whose wisdom, and 
whose will, we may not question," into a pitiless tyrant ? What is this, but 
to pervert oondemnably the assertion of his mercy, into a contemptible excuse 
for their own base inhumanity ? I pity, from my soul, those, who can use such a 
vile subterfuge, to palliate their cold-heartedness. Would, that the still smaH 
voice of conscience could utter, in their ears, more deaf than those I plead for, 
those admirable words, almost worthy of a place in the Scriptures—" Homo 
sum, human! nihil a me alienum puto.*' Or that the awful voice 6f God's 
law of love, would whisper these, still sweeter, words— "Do unto others, as ye 
would they should do unto you ;** to arouse them from their pretended sleep, 
their apathetic indolence, and unfeeling reveries. It is not the voice of Gk>d 
to which they listen : their dreams of slumbrous indifference are suggested by 
the criminal spirit, that coils itself beside them, like a poisonous serpent, be- 
numbing all their active principles. Oh ! for the spear of Ithuriel, wherewith 
to touch this daimon, that it might start up before them, in all its native defor- 
mity, in all its original vidotisness of character. Surely, if there be even a 
single chord, within their breasts, which the Father of mercies has strung, and 
tuned to heavenly melody, that vibrates in unison with that, which he has 
touched and struck, within my own, 

X 
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*'*' Whose pa88ion->-touch*dharm«iioiui itringv accord ;**•» 

tfecy win not dare, any longer, to reiiise their sympathy and aid— they will, no 
lon|^, treat the Deaf and Dumb, as If they were merely '' Mutum ac tuipe 
pecus."* 

What ! because Ood does not please now, to interpose by muracles, as for. 
merly, to give speech and language to the Deaf—are we to refuse to adopt the 
natural means of relief, which he has placed within our present power, for this 
very purpose ? Because we cannot follow Jesus, our Lord, with equal 8t^>s, 
are we not to follow him at all ? 

Some people there also are, who go on dreaming, that poss^y they may re- 
cover of their deafness, or rpitihaps they might be^mred by surgery or medicine, 
and that, therefore, all the trouble of their inte!pfefing4mght be spared. Out 
of the millions of Deaf and Dumb, that have been bom, there are not on record, 
I believe, four cases of spontaneous recovery, and the cures by artificial treat, 
ment do not amount to two dozen. 

Of the former class , one has been already mentioned. In the Philosophical 
Transactions, is another singular and extraordinary case of the recovery of a 
young lad of seventeen, from congenital Deafness. 

^^ Daniel Frazer, a native tof-Stratharig, aomesix miles ^m the town of In- 
verness, continued Deaf, andconsequently Dumb, -ftem his birth, imtil he was 
seventeen years of age. The Ckiuntess of Graw£aid kept Jiim in her £umly -for 
the space of -eight or nine years: he was then seized with a violent fever ; i»ut, 
(says the •account,) it hadnot leave to run its natural course. Sot he heii^ let 
blood, the feverabated. About -five or six months after this, he was again at- 
tacked by fever, forwhichhe was not blooded, and so U went 'on its .natural 
oooise. Some weeks after recovery, he perceived a motion of some kind in his 
brain, which wasTery uneasy to him, and afterwards he began to hear, and, in 
pEOoess of time, to undeistand-speech. This naturally disposed Jilm to imitate 
whathe heard, and to attemi»t to^peak. The servants were much amiazed to 
hear him. He was not distinctly understood, however, for some weeks ; but is 
jM>w -understood .tokrebly welL But what is sii;gular,is, that he yetxetains.tfae 
Highland accent, just as Highlanders do, who are advanoed to his^ge, befove 
ithey ibeginioleam the English tongue. He -cannot speak anyUrseor Irish, 
fet it was in the Lowlands he first heard aaklqpoke.'*— JPA«/L TTan8a§.-aifi(fged 
hv Lowih«r,^.p, (U7) ^0*912. jPnUSB. Cme ky Mr. Martin. 

There is also a case mentioned, in the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Xiondon, 'Of one Axford, -who, after the loss of the -use of his tongue, for four 
Tears, immediately recovered it agaiiv, in an effort to cry out in^a frightful dream, 
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which may procure, some credltto the story of Cns8u«*s Damh 80^ «i related 
by Herodotus. 

'' We havd now, (says, that exceUenlvhiBtoriaxiy),ta«pe»k of th« fa|e.«iC GMHHk 
He had a son, as we have before mentioned, who, though accomplished in 
other respects, was unfoitvuitely DiiijBbi CrqpsuSydi bis. fbrmer days of good 
fortune, had made every attemj^ t» obtain a cuse ibrtfai&unfortunatfr Amongst 
other things, he sent to ia^uireef the-DelybiiB oiade. The Pythian returned 
this answer — 

' Wide ruling Lydian, in thy wishes wild ; 
Ask not to hear the accents of thy child ; 
Far better wiere his silence for thy peace. 
And sad will be the day, when that shaU cease.' 

During the storming of ihc dty lof Sordfs, a Persian, meeting Croesus, was, 
through ignorance of his person, about te kiH him. The king, overwhelmed by 
his calamity, took no oare to avc^d the blow, or escape death ; but his Dumb 
son, when he saw the violent designs of the Persian, overcome with astonish, 
ment and terror, exclaimed aloud, * OH ! man, do net kill Croesus.' This was 
the first time he had ever articulated, but he retained Ae^ulty of speech, from 
this event, as long as heM:v«d.*'-^iMMV Harodottes, CH». Ixxxv. 

From this account of thecircumstances, it {^ppears, that the young man was 
not Deaf at aU, for it makes no mmtioA of his being defiec^tive in any way, but 
in speech, and says he wa» very highly accomplished* He was, therefore, 
merely a mute, withoutbeing Dei^, such as we often meet ii, and the story of his 
acquiring the use of speech, ou thi9 occasion»i3 at least possible. 

Mr. Hayley, in his Essay on History, reprobating th^ irreligious spirit of 
Mr. Gibbon's writings, happily introduces this, incident. My verse, says the 
poet, 

'^ Breathes one honest sigh of deep concern, 
And pities genius, when his wild career 
Gives faith a wound, or innocence a fear ; 
Humility, herself, divinely mUd, 
Sublime Keligiou's meek and modest child ; 
Like the dumb s^n of Croesus, in the ^fe 
Where force asaail'd his father's sacred Vife ; 
Bxeaks wHenc^r and with filial duty wana. 
Bids theerever« her parent's hallow'd fonn." 

Sir Walter Scott has also ^ven beauty and effect, by his poetic genius, to a 
similar, but fictitious event, in his description of thocelebiated battle of Ban- 
nockburo, in the dose of the Lord of tht Iskai, in tb« OTiwating effect of Ama- 
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dine*! sudden recovery of speech, on the feudal foUowers and serfs of the nobility 
of the Scotch army.^It contains many beauties, but inculcates some prin- 
djdes, and excites a martial spirit and feelings, which I do not bve. 

«« Fai^Edith heard the Southern shout, 
Beheld them turning from the rout. 
Heard the wild call, their trumpets sent. 
In notes 'twixt triumph and lament. 
That rallying force, combined anew, 
Appear'd, in her distracted view. 

To hem the Islesmen round ; 
^ And, O ! the combat they renew, 

And is no rescue found ! 
And ye that look thus tamely on. 
And see your native land overthrown, 
O ! are your hearts of flesh or stone ?* 

The multitude, that watched afar. 
Rejected from the ranks of war. 
Had, not unmoved, beheld the fight. 
Where strove the Bruce for Scotland*s right ; 
Each heart had caught the patriot spark, 
Old man and stripling, priest and derk, ''' ] 

Bondsman and serf; even female hand 
' ■' ■- Stretch'd to the hatchet or the brand ; 

But when mute Amadine they heard, 
Qiye to their zeal the signal word, 

A phrensy fired the thrbng ; 
^ Portents and miracles impeach 
Our sloth, — the dumb our duties teach, 
And he, that gives the mute his speech. 
Can bid the weak be strong.' 

* To us, as to our lords, are giv*n 

A native earth, a promised heav*n ; 

To us, as to OUT lords, belongs 

The righting of our nation*s wrongs ; 

The choice *twixt deatib or freedom warms 

Our breasts as theirs. To arms !— to arms !* 

To arms they fiew,— axe, club, or spear,— 

And mimic ensigns high they rear. 

And like a bannered host afar. 

Bear down on England*! wearied war. 
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Witk what dtUght would th« Beaf and Dumb lead die acsount of the miiadt 
of the curing of tha Deaf and Dumb man, at thevexy moment^ when He, itbo 
waapostessedofallpoweiin heaven and upon earth, and went about deioig 
good, said, with the voice o£ omnipotence, and in the pUnihadeof hia mescy, 
*^ EfhfheUha^ be ofgentd^^ md by a mirade, at once o^ powvr and of grace, 
endued the ear, thathad been Deaf^ wilii a power to near ; and the Iip«i that 
had been Dumb^ with a voice to speak; and the mind, that had been uaia- 
stRieted, with the use of language. 

I remember xMrticulady tahave seen a picture of this miracley in the chapel 
of the Deaf and Dumb Institution at Bordeaux, painted admirably by one of 
its pu|iik. With what acut^nesa must the painter have felt the mercy of fin, 
who not only mistyped the ears, that had been closed against his gradoua ac- 
cents,, and unloosed the tongue thai had been ulent, in. hia applause, but at 
once converted the mind from its ignoiacbce, and the beast from its wilfulness^ 
overflowing it with the fulness of divine love ; and 1^ one volition of his supre- 
macy, enlightened both, with more than, instruction could ever have Boufished, 
and more than education would ever have developed. 

But though now no God,Ja human form, any longer walks the eaarth, onmi- 
potent to cure by a miracle— with what delighted anticipotien, w31 the Dea£^ 
mute, when taught to read the Scriptures, look forward to that day, when 
the same power, about to release him for ever* £rom ti^ privations and miseries 
of time, shall command, and say to the Deaf and Dumb spirit,. ^' I charge thee 
to come out of him, and enter no more at all into him.*' Thia frail body shall, 
indeed, be rent in the struggle, but his. soul shall ascend into life, unshackled : 
he may "*• lie, indeed, as one dead, for a time, insomuch that many wiU say. 
He is dead ;*' but at the morning of the final resurrection, ^^ Jesus will take 
him by the hand, and he shall arise." 

Have you not alt, with me, deeply commiserated te eondffiion of reflecting 
and immortal agents, left to the scanty and pvecarioue gIeaBiiig» of a casual iiu 
struction, struggling fruitlessly against all the obstacles that oppose themselves 
totheir mentid progress ?-74iaveyou not all united widi m^, in- a wis^ tordieve 
the melancholy recluse, who is abandoned, by his fellow-creatures, to aU the 
terrors of his residence m- the desert, unassoeiated with their pleasures, ignorant 
of their knowledge, deprived of their aid, excluded from their dominions— 



" Unhappy he, who fifom the first of joys. 
Society, cut off; is left alone. 
Amidst thia wodd ctf death." 

Pleamnr of Memaryi, 

Have you not, with me, marked the mental intelligence, which beams in the 
engaguig countenances of these interesting children, and longed to give it 
speedi,andhiiga«g«,a»4uttaniite?. Cflfitrihate to ptadog them under the 
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oaieof thif Inttitatiim, that, by a systematie InHr actlo n, they may be sated 
fiom the imperfect evolutioo of their mental powers, which will otherwise be the 
inevitable retolt of their incurable want of hearing, and its coaoomitant, aa a 
necessary consequence, a want of our means of intellectual communication, and 
God's medium of leveUtion, verbal language. Then, indeed, by the industry 
and benevolent exertions of their able instructor, Mr. Humphreys, guided by 
philosophical views of the obstacles to be surmounted, and blessed with the 
blessing of Him, from wliom cometh every good and perfect gift, they, also, 
though Deaf and Dumb, wiU be raised to the pre-eminent dignity of ratkuial, 
moral, and accountable agents, to the conseious exaltation of the creatures of a 
power, whose goodness and whose mercy are over aU his works. Children of 
time—they will then learn, that they are begotten for eternity.* Debtors to 
corruption — they will then know, that they are inheritors of ineomiptibility. Tiie 
offspring of mortal parents, the Lord grant that they then feel, that they have been 
spiritually regenerated, as sons of the immortal Ood. Thus will they be elevated 
to an equal participation of the unspeakable blessings of revelation, with those, 
of whom it might be thought almost exclusively a natural birthright. Then 
will both their instructors, who have always heard its words, and the Deaf, who 
have never heard them, read together, till 

*' Led by that faith sublime, whose cloudless eye, 
Through the fisur toils and ornaments of earth. 
Discerns the nobler life, reserved for heav*n. 
Favoured alike, they worship round the shrine. 
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I have not been able to find many accounts of the death of Deaf and Dumb 
childien, but some of these are illustrative of the blessings, which diey received 
from the instruction, given them in the schools they were admitt^ to. 



* A DESCRIPTION OF A BUTTflRFLY, 

B^a Young Ladp, 15 pears (if age, a Pupil for four peart and nine mofUhs. 

** The butterfly is the most beauti Ail of all insects, &c. &c The butterfly is a gay fellonr, 
and it flies very swiftly, as a humming4)ird ; and it roams among the herbs in the field, in 
summer days. But its life is only three or four months in the summer, and its beauty vanishes 
away; as some persons, who are fond of their beauty, and wish to be as rich as a king; but 
their beauty and riches will vanish away, and their lives a^so disappear. So we should not be 
fond of beauty or riches, but be contented with such things a^ we have.'*t' 



t Fourth Report of the Ameticai Asylum, at H«rtfovd» Connecticut 18S0L P.-9SL 
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What is the death-bed of the Deaf-mute, to whose spiritual oonvenion, edu- 
cation in the language of revelation has been blessed, by that Spirit,, which 
Uoweth where it listed . It is the death of a Christian— ^^ for the end of that 
man is peace.*'* 

The first, is thatof a little girl, whose education was only half finished, who yet 
evidenced the effect of what she had been taught '^Hannah Rounds, placed in the 
Birmingham Asylum by the parish of Dudley, possessed but moderate abilities, 
compared with many of theother pupils. She died in the Asylum, in the year 1820, 
at the age of 12. During her illness, she appeared perfiectly sensible that she 
would not recover. Mrs. Valiant, the matron, in her attendance upon her, 
most convincingly ascertained, that the religious impressions she had received, 
had not been thrown away. On one occasion, shortly before her death, she 
was observed, by the motion of her lips, and with her hands lifted up, to be 
articulating the Lord's prayer ; and on another, pointing her hand downwards,, 
meaning to describe the grave, to which she was hastening ; then raising it 
upwards, and pointing towards the sky, intending by this, to express her hopes 
of going to heaven : she pressed it, repeatedly and quickly, to her heart, a sign 
used by the Deaf, as expressive of happiness.'* 

Thus, as this world's light fadcft from her view, and its sun ceased to warm 
her, did the bumble faith, wliich had been implanted in her spirit, and ovef^ 
looked before, diffuse its fragrance, in the evening of her days, like the night 
smelling stock, which only begins to exhale its delicious odour, as night closea 
around it. The darkness soon hides it from our mortal eyes, but the sweetness 
of its scent betrays its presence still, and will continue, until the day dawn, 
and the day-spring arise again, when, unlike this emblem, it will diffuse a 
sweeter odour, and bloom more brightly, under tlie unclouded eye of God. 

Such was the death of a weak-minded child, only half instructed, whose 
faith was but as a grain of mustard-seed, or the green blade of com. 

The ensuing shews that gift of God's grace, as the green com in the- 
ear. — 

The following account of the death-bed of another child, occurs in the 
Glasgow Report.+ 

'^ The Committee' notice, with great interest, the loss, which the School 
recently sustained, by the death of one of its very promising pupils : and this is 
mentioned with pecuh'areagemess, because there can scarcely be a stronger ar« 



• Fialn xxxvii. S], 

f As I have not thU Report by me, I quote firom the " Fourth Report of the Paisley Society 
for the Education of Deaf and Dan)b Children. 1823. Paisley : printed by Stephen Youngs 
SIO, Hi|h.«treet^ I8SS.'* 8ve. p. 16L-See p. 9, 10. " 
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gvment for the ntilitf of the Institation, than what thia oceanenct aUow» them 
to draw. The ebeumstancey which allevUted the calamity, fai tbii instance, 
■nut itiiklDgly illustrate the bleeted infioence of such lattitationff. Enough do 
we see in it to convince, if any one doubted— to silence, if any ene still ob- 
jected te the reasonableneas^ and benefit of our plans. Thir ddighcful boy was 
•ent along with his brother, (who is in the seminary still,) in the year 1819.' 
Seme time after, he was seized with a cold, wbicb mnakved long by him: at 
last, he waa removed home, vnder appzehenaioo of hik being coneomptiTe. 
Unhappily, the apprdiension was too well founded, and, after lingering for a^ 
while, he died in the beginning of last January, aged near 17 yean. His fiither^ 
who Is a person of great worth and piety, wrote to the Secretary, immediatdy 
after the mdanchoiy event, requesting him to divulge the sad tidings to- Ida 
brother : and the letter of this gendouan, on the occasion, contains the foUo«» 
ii^ passages: — 



^' The purport of this, is to request that you will breidi open toour dear 



that hk dear brother is now an inhabitant g£ the wodd of spirits. After a severe 
struggle, the vital spark quitted its earthly tenement, about two o'clock, on Fci. 
day last. The frame of his mind, for month* past, is a strong incitement to 
perseverance in the ' labour of love,' you have devoted yourself so much to, 
in rescuing human beings from a state of simple existence, and exaUing them to. 
the high and honourable station of ' children of God, and heirs of glory.* 
Next to his Bible, his chief companion was» the Rev. Matthew Henry's Mis- 
cellaneous Works, in a quarto edition of whidi, he went throi^h upwards of 
600 pages, with great attention. Indeed, he appears to have inherited, in* a 
great degree, the spirit and temper of his ancestw, (being directly descended 
from the Rev. Philip Henry,) that meekness and quietness of spirit, wliich his son 
Matthew has so well delineated. He never uttered a murmur, though fre« 
quently in considerable pain, nor expressed any fear of death ; but told his ais* 
ters, he knew, when he died, he should go to heaven i in which hope,^! hayp 
no doubt, he departed, and is now inheriting the promises. He is gone to * his 
Father, and our Father— to his CFod, and our GKmL' " 

May 1 not rest the utility, the duty, the privilege of instructing the Deaf And 
Ihimb, in all scriptural truth, on such a fact as this ? What would this boy 
have- been, wHhontsiich a school? His afflictions and sufferings would i^ien 
have had their depiessloDs and imgui^ umdleviaised, by any mental or spiritual 
resource : his death had been an event of darkness — himself sinking in the 
night of ignorance, and his weeping relatives doubly grieved, at being unable 
to communicate one word of consolation to him. But, on the other hand, his 
mind had been cnUghtened by knowledge'-by the best of kaowledge. He had 
received and tasted of the precious hop* of leUgkm t the promises of Chtist 
comforted him, and he could employ them to coBfott the p«rai«s Mtd-flliMR 
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who mourned around his death-hed. Mlien cast into the furnace of affliction, 
his religion, which had been but little observed, from Hs peaceable, retired 
nature, proved its genuine nature, by the refreshing fragrance it difiused'aU 
around, like those precious perfumes, which, elsethne unobserved, because 
scentless, only exhale their delicious odours, when burning in the flame, while 
richly laden airs carry these along towards heaven. These perfimies, east into 
the fire, only spread Uieir odour the more widely, for the burning. So is it with 
the Christian grace of patience. They are, however, soon exhausted— this 
fragrance never ; for Religion, like him, *^ whose form was as the Son of Ck>d, 
walketh in the midst of the fire, and hath no hurt.'** 

The following account of a girl, fW>m the Edinburgh Institution,^ b stillmON 
beautiful, as shewing the full com in the ear, ready for the harvest, and reaped 
by the Lord into his gamer, in his own best time. And as the moon sheds silver 
lays upon the earth, and on the sun too, in return for the golden beams, which she 
receives from that ruler of the day, and, though dark in herself, illuminates our 
globe, when his &ce is hidden, and the source of the immediate and mediate en- 
lighteningof both removed for a time ; so does the Christian, in the night of death, 
reflect the Saviour*s light and grace ; and so does his revealed word console each 
believer*s heart, while his Lord is away, ^' waiting to receive a kingdom, and to 
return." 

^' Of the pupils who left the Institution last year, one died after her return to 
her Mends, and it cannot be uninteresting to state, that, in her last illness, she 
derived much consolation firom religion, and died in the faith and hope of the 
GospeL** 

'* The following letter was written by one, who often visited her during her 
illness, and who rejoiced to see this humble believer, in the midst of pain and 
sickness, looking forward to the mansion, purchased and prepared for her, by 

her Redeemer.*' — 

4t 



• Daniel iii.S5. 
f In the Edinbuigh Report, for 10th IMsrch, 1823, is abrief actount of another pupir« death. 
** This young person, a gfrl about 13 years of age, after having been two yean at school, wan 
attadced, lack autumn,with a pulmonary aflbction, and was removed to her father's bouse, 
in the country, where she died, in December. From the accounts (rf her parents, it appear*, 
that she bore her distress with uncommon resignation, and that, in the prospect of death, her 
mind was cheered by the consolations of the Gospel, and the hopes of immortaUty.'^rt 



X Report of the Institution for the Education of Deaf and Dumb Children : established 
June S5, 1810; and incorporated by sealof cau^, ttova the magistrates of Edinburgh : with 
specimens of composition, &a 18V3. Edinburgh : printed for the Institution, by J. Ritchie. 
18^. 8vo. p. 5i.«See note, p. 10. 
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August^ 1820. 



^^ Ouj vimta to her have been very- interesting to us, and make us tlamkfiil, 
iadeed, for the exccedinglj gnsat paint, that have been token with her. Her 
irMje heart sems now withdcawing £roin earth. She said, kst night, she liked 
bcBfrofall to think of seeing Jesus. Her favourite verse is, ^The blood of 
Jesus deanaeth from all sin.* The idea of ' resting not, day noi night, in prai». 
ing God wkh her voice,* seems wonderful to her hitherto dosed lipe. She is 
losing all interest, b«t in these eternal things; the mere mention of them r^ 
▼ives her . We often long, that Mr. Einniburgfa could see such a proof of his 
labour in the Lord not being in vain r she only seems distressed about not 
loving more. She has no fear of death ; often points to her heart, expressing, ^ all 
is bad there ;** but then goes to her predous proraiise, ^^e Mood of Jesus 
disanseth &om f£ sin ;* and seems is Mm to be at rest. She never expresses 
tile least impatience, but lies quite quiet. She has a peeuHw gravity of man- 
ner, and only smilefr occasionaHy , on the mention of the gfories 9f heaven. AD 
her former acquaintances are struck by the diange la her cendnet, since she 
went totire Institution : she was, at that time, a onost wfllbl and very tiouUe^ 
iOme child. We, indeed, now trust Jesus is making Mr abode with, her, and 
leading her i^xmi strength to strengtii. 

During tire exceeding heat of the last few days, she haa sufiered verf much, 
and has been in a constant state of perspiration. She eagerly pointed to Che 
promise,, ' to him that is athirst,* and expressed how predoua, how satiafying 
iJke waterof Ufb is^how unlike that, whidi only for a few nooments quenches 
faer burning tongue.*' 

Who can hdp thinking, that he heais the spirit of thia child, on her death- 
bed, in supplication for each poor, uneducated companion in silence, unto her 
brethren, who have the power to teach, saying, ^' Let him too die the death of 
the righteous, and let his last end be like unto mine.*^ For — 

*' How sweet to my heart, is the thought of to-morrow. 
Where hope's lovely visions bright colours display ; 
How sweet, that I can from futurity borrow 
A balm for those ills, that afflict me to-day. 

But this infidd, he, surdy, knows no to-morrow,. 

Tliough he feels, that liis days are&st flitting away ; 
Poor wretch! can he think, without heart-rending sorrow. 

That Ills joys and liis pleasures all end with to-day ?** 



• Numbers xxlii. 10. 
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Surely the death of Uiis child was like that of a Christian, but as the dawn of 
a cahu morning at -sea, upon the shades of darkness, when the sun arises out of 
the ocean, upon the astonished eyes of the voyager. Time's night endedi — 
eternity's day beginneth— life's sea joins the celestial vault — ^the heaven's ever- 
lasting deepUue, conuningling with the green of the ocean of existence, each 
fadeth into each^ both are as burnished gold beneath the god of light. At the 
verge of the horizon, half hid, half seen, he sees the " Sun of eternity"* 
arising rapidly, with its globe of fire— it riseth — it has risen. In liim, there is 
no darkneis.at all — ^it ha3 shot i\p at once unto the zenith— Hosanna!— Hal- 
ieliyah! 

I will not venture tovttempt to thank iiiose, whose favour has fostered my ex- 
ertions, whose indulgence has pardoned my failures, whose assistance has en- 
sured my success. I should not find fitting words to express my feelings. But 
I will thank Him, to whom the sunplestlangusgeis always the most acceptable, 
as it is alone suitable. ^^ My God and my Saviour, I thank thee ; thine was 
the first suggestion of humanity, which the Spirit of thy Son inspired ; thine is 
the praise of the ultimate success, which thy mercy conceded, to the unworthy 
instrument of thy own work of goodness." 

Fellow heirs of the mercy and of the love of God— leave it to others to act 
from patriotism and public spirit, who can find no higher motives to direct 
them. I need not tell those, who are Christians, that Christian charity, or love, 
includes them both, and excels them alL It is public virtue ; it is individual 
honour ; it is universal philanthropy ; it is local patriotism ; it is a peaceful 
concord of nations ; it is the domestic harmony of the fire-side circle ; it is dif- 
fusive benevolence ; it is friendly politeness ; it is general forgivingness ; it is 
social courtesy. Such is the greatest, because the least.perishable of the gifts 
of heaven. ''^ God only knows the love of God,'* but they who are the Lord's 
people, feel it in the measure of their capacity. 

^' Oh ! never seen, bnt in (thy blest effects ; 
Or felt, but in the €oul that heaven selects ; 
Who seeks to pndse thce,.and to mc(ke thee kmrno 
To other hearts, should .haveliiee in <blfl (Hfin* 
Gome, prompt us with benevolent desto^ 
Teach us to kindle at thy g^tle &q8»** 

i€h9i^p9r'$. Chariiff* 



* ** Soleil de L*Eterntte.** * Cert encore ici un des Bomi donnet a Dieu par mon cher If m* 
«eu.' Theoriedes Signes, par Sicard. i. 218. 
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Followers of Jetus !— Christians ! to you I turn again for aid — to you, 1 am 
convinced, I need make no appeaL There is always residing within your breasts, 
a power, higher than that of mere animal feeling, which excites, and supports, 
and regulates, all the emotions of your hearts, and tells you of your duty, much 
better, and more powerfully, than I could possibly express it. Listen to his 
dictates— hearken to his commands—obey his impulse— quench not this spirit — 
it is the Spirit of your Ood. By it, he who left you not comfortless, yet speaketh 
unto you, to comfort those, whom he pitied and relieved, in the days of his 
flesh. 

Go, now, and farewell, till we both meet, with the Deaf and Dumb, be- 
fore his judgment-seat ; but remember, that it was He, whom you call your 
liord and Master, who bade all those, who profess his name, go, and imitate, at 
least, the spirit of his philanthropy, if they could not the miraculcusness of its 
display ; for he has left us an example, that we should follow his steps, not in 
the path of miracle, but of mercy* 



FINIS. 



P. S. It had been my intention, to have added, in an Appendix, a variety of 
other anecdotes and documents, relative to the Deaf and Dumb, and composi- 
tions by them, which I could not easily find means, to interweave, in the pre- 
ceding contrtM^ed view of their states, or in the notes; but it has already ex- 
tended so far beyond my expectation, its publication having been also acci- 
dentally delayed some months, by the occupation of my time, with a change 
of residence, that I am unwilling to defer it longer ; especially as Dublin is 
unusually f uU at pzesmt. 
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